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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M. T\ 

&«. &C. &('. 


Dear Lord John Russell, 

I have to thank you for allowing some portion 
of my late brother’s private correspondence with 
you to appear in this volume, and I must also ask 
you to permit its dedication to yourself. 

For his successful administration of the affairs 
of Canada, while you presided at the Colonial 
Office, he was mainly indebted, as he repeatedly 
declared, to the confidence which you reposed in 
him, and to your active and cordial co-operation. 
To you he looked up throughout his political 
career as a model and a guide. And I, at least, 
can never forget the touching tribute paid by him 
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to your exalted character, when, at a moment 
which puts all worldly considerations out o£ the 
question, he exerted the last energies of his failing 
voice deliberately and emphatically to pronounce 
you “ the noblest man he had ever the good for- 
tune to know.” 

I remain yours very sincerely, 

G. POULETT SCROPE. 

KJ. Belgrave Square, 

June 1. 1843. 



PREFACE. 


It was a wish expressed by Lord Sydenham, on 
his death -bed, after the close of the First Session of 
the Parliament of United Canada, that a Narrative 
of his Administration of the Government of that 
Province should be written by Mr. Murdoch, who, 
as Civil Secretary, had assisted him throughout 
its proceedings. 

It appeared desirable that such a publication 
should be accompanied by a Memoir of Lord 
Sydenham’s Life and Public Career previous to his 
undertaking the Government of Canada. This 
hai$ consequently been drawn up by a near rela- 
tive in possession of his Journals and Correspon- 
dence. These materials, however, date for the most 
part only from Lord Sydenham’s accession to office 
in 1830; and, although very copious, it has been 
found impossible to introduce much matter from 
them in an original form without a breach of the 
restraints imposed, when dealing with such very 
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recent times, by a sense of what is due to the 
feelings of other parties, and the sacredness of* pri- 
vate and confidential intercourse, although relating 
to public affairs. 

These considerations have reduced the first 
portion of the work to a very imperfect biogra- 
phical sketch, the deficiencies of which the Editor 
is fully aware of. The second portion, consisting 
of Mr. Murdoch’s Narrative of Lord Sydenham’s 
Canadian Administration, has, however, been 
illustrated by numerous selections from his private 
correspondence. And these, although necessarily 
for the most part but extracts, will be found, pro- 
bably, not the least valuable part of the volume, 
as exhibiting the confidential views on subjects 
of great importance, of a statesman, the accuracy 
of whose judgment was so clearly proved by 
the success which followed every thing he under- 
took. 

The Editor trusts not to have been misled by 
feelings of partial affection in believing that the 
biography of one who exercised no inconsiderable 
influence over the public history of this country 
during the important period between 1825 and 
1842 cannot fail to be generally instructive and 
interesting. 
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The public life of Lord Sydenham, indeed, offers 
a rare, perhaps an unexampled, instance of the 
rapid attainment of eminent station by the force 
of personal qualifications alone. Without any 
peculiar advantages of birth, rank, fortune, or 
connexion, by the unaided exertions of his talents, 
industry, and tact, he had, before the age of forty, 
sat for fifteen years in Parliament — ten of them as 
the spontaneously selected representative of the 
great manufacturing capital of the country, Man- 
chester — had been minister of state ten years, in 
the Cabinet five, and occupied the station of Go- 
vernor-General of all the British North American 
Colonies; being rewarded for his brilliant adminis- 
tration of this high office by a Peerage and the 
order of the Bath. 

Such a career cannot but be well worthy of study, 
whether by those who themselves are struggling 
forward in the pursuit of fame, wealth, and honour, 
or those who are contented to contemplate as 
by-standers the busy drama in which the million 
are toiling for these objects. Still more worthy of 
dose study is such a life, if it can be shown, as in 
this instance it unquestionably can, that the main- 
spring of exertions thus arduous and successful 
was neither barren ambition, nor the vain lust of 
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popular reputation, but a sincere desire to obtain 
the means of wide-spread usefulness — the anxious 
wish of a benevolent mind to employ all its faculties 
to advance the welfare of the great masses of man- 
kind whose destinies are influenced by the govern- 
ment and legislature of Britain. 
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Charles Edward Poulett Thomson was the third 
son and youngest child of John Poulett Thomson, 
Esquire, of Waverley Abbey and Roehampton 
in Surrey, the head of the old and respected 
mercantile firm of J. Thomson, T. Bonar, & Co., 
which had been for several generations engaged in 
the Russian trade, and possessed an establishment 
as well in St. Petersburgh as in London. Mr. John 
Thomson assumed the name of Poulett by sign 
manual in 1820, in remembrance of his mother, 
who was heiress of that branch of the ancient 
family of Poulett, which had for some centuries 
been fixed at Goathurst in Somersetshire. He 
married in 1781 Charlotte, the daughter of Dr. 
Jacob of Salisbury, by whom he had a family of nine 
children. Charles, the youngest of this number, was 
bom at Waverley on the 13th September, 1799, 
and his mother’s health being at that time much 
enfeebled, he may be supposed to have derived from 
. b 
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1804. this circumstance the constitutional weakness which 
— in after life occasioned the continued and harassing' 
infirmities to which he was subject, and which, 
aggravated by the incessant fatigues, both bodily 
and mental, of parliamentary and official business, 
wore out his frame, and prematurely shortened his 
valuable life. 

In his infancy he was remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of childish grace and beauty, yet attested by 
the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence; and hence, 
during the sojourn of the younger part of the 
family at Weymouth in the summer of 1803, he 
attracted the attention and became the especial 
favourite of the good old king, George III., then 
residing there for the benefit of his marine ex- 
cursions, and whose partiality to children is well 
known. His elder brother yet remembers the 
terror inspired when at their first meeting with 
the sovereign on the Parade, General Garth was 
dispatched to bring the children to the presence, 
and they were subjected to a rapid interrogatory 
from the impatient monarch as to their names, 
birth, and parentage. After this the King became 
so partial to Charles, the youngest, then not quite 
four years old, that he insisted on a daily visit 
from him, often watched at the window for his 
arrival, ran down himself to open the door to let 
him in, and carried him about in his arms to show 
all that could amuse the child, in the very ordinary 
lodging-house then occupied by the royal party, 
and especially the suppers laid out for the children’s 
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balls, which their majesties frequently gave for 1804. 
'the amusement of their young favourites. On 
one occasion, the King being on the pier-head, 
about to embark in the royal yacht upon one of 
his sailing trips, and having the child in his arms, 
he turned round to Mr. Pitt, who was in attendance 
at his elbdfv, having probably hurried down from 
London for an audience on important business, and 
exclaimed, “Is not this a fine boy, Pitt? Fine 
boy, isn’t he? Take him in your arms, Pitt; take 
him in your arms : charming child, isn’t he?” Then 
suiting the action to the word, he made the stiff 
and solemn premier, weighed down as he seemed 
to be with cares of state, dandle and kiss the pretty 
boy, and carry him some minutes in his arms, 
albeit strange and unused to such a burden. The 
circumstance, though trivial, had so comical an 
effect, from the awkwardness and apparent re- 
luctance with which the formal minister performed 
his compelled part of nurse, as to make an im- 
pression on the writer, who stood by, though but 
seven years old himself, which time has never 
effaced. Pitt, although no doubt fretted by his 
master’s childish fancy, which exposed him to the 
ill-suppressed titter of the circle around, including 
several of the younger branches of the royal 
family, to whom the scene afforded great amuse- 
ment, put the best countenance he could on the 
matter, but little thought, no doubt, that the infant 
he was required to nurse would, at no very distant 
time, have the offer of the same high official post 
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1804. which he then occupied, the. chancellorship of the 
exchequer, and would be quoted as, perhaps, next * 
to himself, the most remarkable instance in modern 
times of the early attainment of great public emi- 
nence by the force of talent alone ; equally purchased, 
alas ! by premature extinction, at the zenith of a 
brilliant career. * 

As the youngest and prettiest child of the family, 
Charles was naturally the spoilt pet of all. This 
would not be worthy of mention, but that it seems 
not impossible the same course of partial treatment, 
which usually, no doubt, produces a self-willed and 
selfish character, may, when acting upon a dispo- 
sition naturally generous and full of sympathies, 
have failed in producing its usual bad effects, while 
the habit thus early permitted in the child, of con- 
sidering his will to be law with all around, may 
have had some influence in giving to the man that 
self-confidence and decision, and that unconquerable 
determination to excel, which, in after life, became 
a prominent feature of his character, and exercised 
no slight influence towards the attainment of the 
success which so generally attended his exertions. 

At the age of seven Charles Thomson was sent 
to the preparatory school of the Rev. Mr. Hanning- 
ton at Hanwell, whither his elder brother, George, 
had preceded him ; and after three years’ residence 
there, was removed to the Rev. Mr. Woolley’s at 
Middleton, near Tamworth, and afterwards to the 
Rev. Mr. Church’s at Hampton, both professing to 
be private tutors, taking two or three pupils at 
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most at a time. With the latter he remained up 
to the summer of the year 1815, when, at the age 
of sixteen, with the view to his establishment in his 
father’s house of business, then under the chief 
direction of his eldest brother, Mr. Andrew Thom- 
son, he took* his departure from England for St. 
Petersburg!), where one branch of the firm had been 
for upwards of a century settled, and there he 
remained for more than two years. 

It is thus remarkable that his education was in 
no degree completed at any public school, college, 
or university, but confined to a Slnall private 
school, or a tutor. As bearing upon the disputed 
question respecting the advantages of academical 
education, this circumstance is worth noting. The 
peculiar qualifications which such an education 
is generally supposed to have a tendency to confer, 
namely, the spirit of emulation, the habit of pushing 
your way through a herd of jostling competitors, 
self-knowledge, and a just estimation of your own 
faculties, amenity in social intercourse, and a 
pleasing popular manner, the savoir vivre , in short, 
of society, are precisely those qualities for the 
possession of which Mr. C. Thomson was very pe- 
culiarly distinguished. And yet he was not only 
not educated, as has been said, at either a public 
school or university, but the possession of some at 
least of these qualities may undoubtedly, in a great 
degree, be traced to that very fact, and to his con- 
sequently being cast upon the busy world itself, 
rather than its supposed miniature resemblance, 
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1815. dependent only on his own resources, at a time 
of life at which young men, academically educated, 
arc usually in a state of pupilage, watched by pre- 
ceptors, associating only with youths of their own 
age, and kept under the control of a strict scholastic 
discipline. 

At the early age of sixteen Charles Thomson was 
initiated into life in St. Petersburgh, and, while not 
neglecting the business he was there to learn, he 
yet eagerly entered into the amusements of society, 
to which his connexions and position gave him 
access, and in - which his personal recommendations 
soon rendered him a special favourite with those 
of the Russian nobility and diplomatic corps then 
resident at St. Petersburgh, who had the good taste 
to open their doors to the English. It was no 
doubt in these circles, and especially in the close 
intimacy which he was permitted at this period to 
enjoy with several polished and highly cultivated 
individuals then residing at St. Petersburgh, such 
as Count Woronzoff, Count and Countess Sa- 
bloukoff, (very old friends of his family,) Prin- 
cess Galitzin, &c., that he began to acquire that 
peculiar charm of manner, and polished tone of 
society, which distinguished him through life, and 
was no mean aid to advancement in his political 
career. 

He enjoyed, moreover, the advantage of a very 
close and valuable correspondence with an affec- 
tionate and intelligent mother, whose watchfulness 
. - over the physical, moral, and intellectual culture of 
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her children seemed to increase in anxiety and at- 
tention, .the farther they were removed from her 
immediate care. With his former tutors, likewise, 
Mr. Woolley and Mr. Church, he kept up for some 
years an affectionate, and to him most salutary, 
intercourse, receiving from them advice as to the 
course of his studies, and, in return, communicating 
to them the progress he was making in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. 

In the autumn of 1817, after an illness of con- 
siderable duration, which caused much anxiety 
among his friends, it was thought desirable that he 
should spend the coming winter in a milder cli- 
mate than St. Pctersburgh, and he accordingly 
returned by sea to England, which he reached in 
the beginning of October, his health being much 
improved by the voyage. 

On his arrival he found his mother and two 
youngest sisters, then unmarried, on the point of 
setting off for the Continent, and it was determined 
that he should accompany them. This he did, and 
the winter was spent by the party at Nice. 

The greater part of the next year was passed in 
a tour through the north of Italy and Switzer- 
land ; but in the course of the summer a separation 
took place, the ladies proceeding northwards to 
Switzerland, while Charles, for the benefit of his 
eyes,, which were at that time very weak, was left 
at the baths of Valdagno and Recoara in the Vicen- 
tine. Here he lived two or three months in close 
intimacy with the amiable and accomplished para- 
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1817. phraser of Casti, the late Mr. William Rose, and no 
doubt profited by the society of one so cultivated 
and refined. At the close of the summer he re- 
joined his mother, and the family party, increased 
by the arrival of *his elder brother George from 
England, returned to the south, and passed thcf 
winter at Naples. In the summer of the next year 
the two brothers travelled to England together, 
by a circuitous route, through the south and 
west of France, visiting the Pyrenees and the 
Loire. And his health being now re-established, 
Charles Thomson once more took his seat in the 
.counting-house, and passed the winter in the ordi- 
nary occupations of mercantile business. 

After so long a holiday, spent in the amusement 
and excitement of foreign travel, it was quite natu- 
ral that the young man should feel the confinement 
gnd dull routine of a London counting-house ex- 
tremely irksome ; and his letters at this period con- 
tain many complaints of the kind. His anxious 
desire, indeed, both then and for some time after, 
was to exchange the occupation he had so far 
engaged in for that of diplomacy, for which both 
his natural and acquired qualifications, as well as 
the habits of foreign travel, and the society in which 
he had for some time moved, peculiarly fitted him. 
He had a remarkable knowledge of many languages, 
speaking French, German, Russ, and Italian, al- 
most like a native; and his manner and address 
were courtly, refined, and fascinating. At his 
earnest solicitation endeavours were made by his 
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friends with a view to obtain employment for him 
in som£ foreign embassy, fortunately without suc- 
cess. It was not long before he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the failure, and to discover 
that in an age and country of Sb practical a charac- 
■ ter as this, the knowledge of facts and habits of 
business to be acquired in commercial pursuits, by 
a mind endowed with faculties of a high order, are 
tar more likely to lead to station and power than 
any familiarity with foreign courts or diplomatic 
intrigue. Had his wishes been fulfilled, and his 
career consequently changed, he might, and pro- 
bably would have grown grey in the pleasant but 
somewhat idle occupation of a charge d'affaires at 
some petty foreign court, without ever attaining 
one-tenth part of the reputation or power, to which 
his mercantile education and information, gathered 
in the busy marts of British industry, speedily ele- 
vated him. 

Whether, as yet, any aspirations of this character 
had crossed his thoughts or not, the young mer- 
chant, at all events, continued from this time to 
apply himself unremittingly to the study of his 
business, which his natural quickness of compre- 
hension and tact very soon enabled him to master. 
And after a probation of a year and a half passed 
in London, he was once more sent out to St. 
Petersburgh in the spring of 1821 , entrusted with 
a share in the conduct, and of course in the profits, 
of the business. 

The journey was performed leisurely by the 
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1823. route of Cuxhaven, Berlin, and Riga, and his 
— journals bear witness to the powers of observation 
and judgment already exercised by him on the 
countries through which he travelled, and espe- 
cially on their commercial resources. On the 4th 
of May he reached St. Petersburgh. 

Here he remained for nearly two years, making 
the most of his time and the opportunities afforded 
by his admission to the best society of that capital, 
in which he was a general favourite, and especially 
among the diplomatic body. Nor did he neglect 
the study of books, and his anxiety to store up 
knowledge appears from entries in his journal of 
this period, in which he occasionally records as a 
“ lost day,” one in which he had been able to add 
nothing to his previous acquirements. 

In the winter of 1822 and spring of 1823, he 
took a journey to Moscow, and thence through 
the centre of Russia by Kieff and Orel, making a 
tour of visits to the country-houses of several of 
the Russian nobility. And on the 1st of August 
of the latter year he quitted Petersburgh for the 
last time, on a journey through the eastern and 
southern provinces of Russia, especially with the 
view of being present at the great fair of Nishni- 
Novogorod, which takes place early in that month, 
and is the principal mart for exchange of the pro- 
ducts of Europe and Asia. 

From Nishnx he embarked on the Wolga for 
Astraehan, and descended the whole course of that 
enormous river, stopping at times to visit several 
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of the Tartar tribes upon the route, as well as the 
Catholic .and Protestant colonies on the banks of 
the Wolga. After a short stay at Astrachan, he 
returned northwards as far as Tzaritzin, and thence 
travelled through the Steppes of the Don by Tcher- 
kask, Taganrog, Ehaterinodar, the Caucasus, and 
the Crinuea, reaching Odessa about the middle of 
November; from thence he travelled by the route 
of Brody and Cracow to Vienna, where he spent the 
remainder of the winter of 1823-4. 

The journals kept during this period evince a 
very remarkable spirit of inquiry and desire of in- 
formation for so young a traveller. They are full 
of acute and accurate remarks on the manners, 
habits, and character of the inhabitants of these 
countries, as well as their resources, economical 
and commercial. 

The spring of 1824 was passed in the fascinating 
society of Vienna, and indeed it was with some dif- 
ficulty that the remonstrances of his friends drew 
him from thence. He left it at the end of April, 
and reached Paris, where his mother was then con- 
fined by illness, only just in time to receive the 
last blessing of that most affectionate and devoted 
parent, whose decease took place on the 18th of 
May. After the funeral, Mr. C. Thomson returned 
to London, where he thenceforward permanently 
fixed .himself, taking his share in the business of 
the counting-house, and occasionally conducting it 
wholly himself, in the absence of his elder brother 
and partner, Andrew. 
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1825. The next year was one of an eventful and ex- 
citing character, and, when all the circumstances of 
that extraordinary epoch are considered, it will not 
appear surprising that a young merchant, naturally 
of a sanguine disposition, then almost for the first 
time taking his place as a member of one of the most 
respected commercial firms in London, possessed 
of a secular reputation, and of almost unlimited 
credit, should have been exposed to much solicita- 
tion from those who were blowing and seeking to 
set afloat the bubbles of that day, and should have 
been led to indulge somewhat in the brilliant dreams 
of a rapid creation of wealth by combined associa- 
tions, which at that period of universal excitement 
carried away thousands of older and far more ex- 
perienced heads. 

Accordingly, into some of the American mining 
speculations set on foot in the spring of 1825, Mr. 
C. Thomson entered with the energy which was 
devoted to whatever he undertook. He took an 
active part in the direction of one or two of these 
schemes ; and being a bond fide believer in their pro- 
mised advantages, he, of course, like many others, 
suffered by the bursting of the bubbles on the ar- 
rival of “the Panic.” 

His elder brother had throughout remonstrated 
against any participation in such adventures ; and 
it was probably owing to his prudent advice that 
they were not embarked in to a seriously incon- 
venient extent. As it was, the loss sustained was 
sufficient to read Mm a lesson of caution, from 
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which there can be no doubt that he derived much 
benefit in after life. 

But the year 1825 was not remarkable only for 
the general speculative mania. It constitutes more- 
over something like an era in the history of the 
commercial policy of the nation. In the course of 
the two or three preceding sessions, the attention 
of Parliament had begun to be directed by Mr. Hus- 
kisson to the faulty character of that system of 
protective duties which had for many years been 
acted on for the supposed benefit of colonial and 
domestic producers ; the navigation laws had been 
already relaxed; and in this year, 1825, the same 
statesman, as President of the Board of Trade, 
carried through a general revisal and simplifica- 
tion of the Revenue Laws, or Tariff. Commercial 
questions were thus assuming a prominence in the 
debates of Parliament which might well suggest to 
a merchant entertaining enlarged views on these 
subjects, and conscious of the possession of an 
amount of knowledge and information which might 
be usefully brought to bear upon their discussion, 
the desire to take part in these debates. It was 
not difficult to perceive that the time was favour- 
able for men of practical experience in commercial 
affairs, not only to obtain a hearing, but even to 
exercise considerable influence in the deliberations 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. C. Thomson moreover entertained strong opi- 
nions of a liberal character on the more ordinary 
political questions of the age. These principles 
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1825. were entirely self-formed. Those of his family, of 
his father certainly, were rather of the ( opposite 
complexion. But whether acquired by reflection 
during his residence among the despotic, and con- 
sequently stagnating states of the continent, or from 
his course of reading, or from the general bent of his 
mind, or, as seems most probable, from all these 
influences combined, certain it is that his political 
principles were from the first of a very liberal cha- 
racter, and led him to cultivate the society of those 
who entertained similar views on questions of public 
interest. He thus became acquainted about this 
time, among others, with Dr. Bowring, Mr. Mill, 
Mr. W arburton, and Mr. Hume, and was occasionally 
admitted to the hermitage of the eccentric and 
amiable Bentham. He likewise studied the science 
of Political Economy with Mr. McCulloch, and fre- 
quented the Political Economy Club then lately 
instituted. 

Taking thus a lively interest in the political 
questions of the day, and more especially in those 
relative to commercial matters, it was natural that 
he should listen with favour to proposals which 
were made to him in the summer of 1825 from 
parties connected with the liberal interest in the 
borough of Dover, to become a candidate for its 
representation at the next election ; and with this 
view he made several visits to Dover in the course 
of the winter for the purpose of canvassing, having 
issued an address to the electors on the 15th of 
September. 
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In the pursuit of this object he was warmly aided 
*by his friends of the Utilitarian school. Dr. Bow- 
ring, wTio indeed had been the medium of his 
original introduction to the electors of Dover, ac- 
companied him there and assisted in his canvass. 
And Bentham himself had taken so great a liking 
for him, that he broke through all the habits of his 
hermit-like existence, actually took up his residence 
at Dover, canvassed daily for him, opened his 
house, and allowed himself to be accessible to all 
Mr. Thomson’s friends, and mingled in the contest 
in a manner which surprised all who knew his re- 
tiring disposition, but which strongly marked the 
interest he took in his young friend’s prospects. 

In aiming at a seat in Parliament, however, Mr. 
Charles Thomson was unsupported by the assist- 
ance, or even by the countenance and advice, of his 
family. His father and eldest brother remonstrated 
against the undertaking, as tending to withdraw 
his attention from the city business, to which it 
was desirable that he should devote himself. Nei-i 
ther, it is clear, had at this time the least idea of 
the powers possessed by him, and before long to be 
brought into active exertion — powers which, ap- 
plied in the career of public life, enabled him sub- 
sequently not merely to reflect lustre on his con- 
nexions and on the mercantile class to which he 
belonged, but materially to benefit the general 
interests of British commerce, and advance the 
welfare and prosperity of his country. 

He himself was evidently gifted with a juster 
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1826. appreciation of his capacities. And here that happy 
self-confidence which has already been mentioned 
as one of the main elements of his success, was 
eminently useful in fortifying his resolutions in 
favour of a public life against the remonstrances 
and dissuasions of some of his nearest connexions. 

That they were in some degree justified in these 
remonstrances, however, must be conceded ; the 
pecuniary risks, and even the necessary expences, 
of the contest into which, so early in life, he was 
plunging, being considerable, and this immediately 
following his losses of the year before in the 
American mining speculations. The remonstrances 
of his brother Andrew at times reached a very high 
tone, threatening even a dissolution of partnership. 
But pledges had been given to parties in Dover, 
which were not to be lightly broken : hopes were 
held out of certain and easy success, of its being 
unnecessary to bring up outvoters, the chief source 
of expense, and the negotiations and the canvass 
.still more or less continued, though protracted 
by the delay of the dissolution of parliament, which 
had been expected in the summer of 1825, but did 
not take place until May 1826. 

The election, as might have been anticipated by 
all who really knew the character of the borough 
at that time, was severely contested. It lasted t,en 
days ; it was necessary to bring down every out- 
voter, and though won by Mr. Thomson by a con- 
siderable majority over Mr. Halcomb, the unsuc- 
cessful candidate! his .expenses amounted to at 
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least 3000/. : and in a few days it was clear that 1827. 

lie woulcj also have to defend his seat before a 

committee of the house against a petition. He had, 
however, succeeded in opening for himself the door 
of the senate; he had obtained a footing at least 
on the arena which he was most anxious to tread, 
and for which he justly considered himself adapted ; 
and no doubt little regretted the sacrifices it had cost. 

He took his seat on the 18th of November 1826, 
Parliament being summoned at that unusual season 
for the purpose of passing the Indemnity Bill. 

Almost his first vote in the House of Commons 
showed the decided line he had already taken as 
an advocate of the freedom of trade and removal 
of unwise protecting duties. He divided on the 
16th of March 1827, in the small minority of sixteen 
in favour of Mr. Hume’s motion on the com law, 
which embodied, in fact, the principle of free trade * 
in that staple commodity under a moderate fixed 
duty, — the very principle which at length has ob- 
tained the adhesion of the entire liberal party, but * 
has not yet been adopted by the legislature, though 
little likely to be much longer refused. 

During the early part of this, as in the short pre- 
ceding session, Mr. Thomson remained an attentive 
listener to the debates ; but wisely took little part 
in them, contenting himself with studying the cha- 
racter of the assembly in which he had a seat, and 
forming his judgment as to the mode best adapted 
for acquiring an influence in its deliberations. 

He spoke, however, very briefly on one or two 
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1827- occasions, when an opportunity offered itself for 
bringing to bear upon the question before $ie house 
information of a practical character, with which 
his mercantile station had made him acquainted. 
Thus, in the debate on the corn law, on the 6th 
of April, he spoke against a clause introduced by 
Mr. C. Grant into the Corn Bill then under dis- 
cussion, having for its object to enable the King 
in council to impose retaliatory duties on corn, the 
produce of such countries as imposed high duties 
on our manufactures. Mr. Thomson urged the 
mischievous effect on our trade with some countries, 
such as Russia, which would result from the oper- 
ation of this clause; and his arguments, being drawn 
from a practical acquaintance with the subject, 
obtained considerable attention in the house. 

The first occasion on which Mr. Thomson de- 
livered his sentiments at any length or with ap- 
parent preparation, was in the debate raised by 
General Gascoigne on the state of the shipping 
interest, on the 7th of May. This discussion had 
been adjourned over the Easter recess on account 
of Mr. Huskisson’s ill health; and the same circum- 
stance might readily suggest to Mr. Thomson the 
desire to bring all the assistance in his power to 
the minister, of whose policy upon this and other 
economical questions he so thoroughly approved. 

His speech, which was replete with facts, throwing 
a strong and convincing light upon the subject, was 
ably delivered, and received with very general ap- 
probation from both sides of the house, as one of 
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a most promising nature. Mr. Huskisson, in his 
own speech at a later period of the debate, alluded 
to it in the following terms : — 

“ The debate has afforded to the honourable 
member for Dover an opportunity of manifesting 
an extraordinary degree of acuteness and know- 
ledge in respect to the commerce and navigation of 
the country, and of stating his information in a 
manner which must, I am sure, have made the 
most favourable impression on the house.” 

On the 14th of June, Mr. Thomson made a few 
observations in favour of the vote by ballot in par- 
liamentary elections, a proposal which he after- 
wards took many opportunities of supporting, and 
which was on this occasion, for the first time, sug- 
gested to the house. 

In the ensuing session he pursued the same 
prudent course of but rarely obtruding himself on 
the notice of the house. He spoke once or twice in 
favour of reductions in the navy and army esti- 
mates; and, in the discussion of the Passengers' 
Regulation Act, supported the views advocated by 
Messrs. Hume and Warburton. A letter to liis 
brother written at this period may show the opinion 
he had been led to form on the reserve necessary for 
obtaining parliamentary success, and the modest 
anticipations entertained by him of his future pros- 
pects.- 
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1828. 


“ London, February 28th, 1828. 

“ My dear , 

“ Thanks for your congratulations on what 
you are pleased to call my success in parliament. I 
wish it were greater, hut still, if 1 am permitted to 
proceed, I trust I may improve upon it. To the 
justice of every one of your maxims I entirely sub- 
scribe. The speech which I made last year, which 
gained me what little credit I have, is the best 
illustration of the principal one. A man who tells 
the house facts with which the majority are Tinac- 
quainted, is sure to be listened to, and a reputation 
for doing so will procure him attention upon other 
points on which he, perhaps, does not deserve it. 
But a parliamentary reputation is like a woman’s. 
It must be exposed as little as possible. And I am 
so sensible of this, that I would willingly abstain 
from opening my mouth more than once or twice 
in a session. I have latterly been obliged to in- 
fringe this rule more than I wish, but it has only 
been in committees, which are parliamentarily sans 
consequence. I hope to have one or two occasions 
for a splash, but I shall not go out of my way for 
them. This, to be sure, is all sad manoeuvring. 
But still, it is a means to being useful hereafter 
and therefore must be submitted to. 

“ I rejoice at the tone of your letter. It would 
be absurd in me, who have taken so different a 
course, to sing the ‘ Beatus tile? but now and 
thea it occurs to me that some ten or fifteen years 
hence, when I am broken in health, in constitution, 
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and in spirits, and disappointed in both fortune 
and ambition, which must happen, I am aware, 
for who has not been? — I shall envy your position, 
and regret the useless waste of time, health, and 
money of the present day. But ‘ che sard , sard. 1 

“ We had a triumph , in which I was an unit, on 
Tuesday. The greater, that it was wholly unex- 
pected, for ministers had made such exertions to 
bring up all their troops, that a defeat of Lord 
John Russell’s motion* was considered certain. 
Peel’s opposition was intelligible, at least the motive 
(for the reasons he gave were certainly not so); 
but some who avow themselves friends of religious 
liberty, were pitiful in their conduct. It will be 
delightful to see men who act so disgracefully reap 
the just reward of their bad deeds, for the dissenters 
will be in arms against them, and pay them off at 
the next election. God forbid we should have one 
just now; but things look ominous. The King has, 
certainly, been very bad for some time, and those 
about him begin to allow that he is not immortal. 
God save him ! for a general election would be a 
very ugly thing.” 

On the 20th of May he introduced a bill for the 
repeal of the Usury Laws, in a speech of great 
ability, which made a strong impression upon the 
house, and the government expressing itself favour- 
able to the principle of the measure, leave was 

* For the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
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1828 . given to bring in the bill. When, however, the 
second reading came on, it was found that the 
country gentlemen, who had always opposed any 
change in the Usury Laws, under the idea that 
they kept down the rate of interest on mortgages, 
evinced so strong a disposition to throw out the 
bill, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer advised 
its withdrawal for that session, which was done. 

On the 18th of June, Mr. Thomson spoke and 
voted in a minority of twenty-four against a bill for 
limiting the circulation of Scotch and Irish bank 
notes ; and on the next day he defended Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measures for the improvement of the Na- 
vigation Laws, against the attacks of Mr. Robinson 
and General Gascoigne, and alluded, in terms of 
indignation, to the scurrilous and malignant treat- 
ment with which that wise statesman had been 
assailed by portions of the press and hired organs 
of the shipping interest. 

On the 16th of July he divided the house on the 
question of reducing the duties on Indian silk goods 
to a minimum of 30 per cent. ; and on the 1 1th 
and 17th of the same month, he spoke against the 
retention of a nominal sinking fund. 

His votes throughout this session were given, of 
course, in support of the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty which he professed to advocate. 
His name appears in the majority of the 26th of 
February, in favour of Lord John Russell’s motion 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, by 
which that great step towards the triumph of those 
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principles was virtually gained ; in the scarcely less 1829 . 
famous minority of the 21 st of March in favour of — — ~~ 
the disfranchisement of East Retford; in the mi- 
nority of twenty-seven, on the 27 th of April, for 
Mr. Hume’s amendment of the Com Laws ; and in 
the majority of the 12 th of May, on Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion in favour of the Roman Catholic 
claims. 

On the 14th of April of the next year, 1829, in the 
adjourned debate upon Mr. Tyler’s motion for a com- 
mittee on the silk trade, Mr. Thomson delivered a 
speech of extraordinary power and ability, which, for 
its effect upon the house, has been rarely equalled, 
certainly not by any speech made upon a topic of so 
dry and practical a question of economical policy. 

On its conclusion the speaker was cheered from every 
quarter, and several members even crossed the 
house to congratulate him on the success he had 
gained. On this occasion Mr. Thomson had the 
disadvantage of speaking after Mr. Huskisson, and 
had, of course, been forestalled by him in the state- 
ment of the most material facts bearing upon the 
subject. Notwithstanding this, he brought to the 
discussion such an amount of information, of a 
novel and interesting character, relative to the 
details of the manufacture, the circumstances affect- 
ing it, and its actual and comparative condition, — 
his treatment of the question was so luminous, and 
he threw so -withering a ridicule on those general 
declaimers against free trade and “ cold-hearted 
philosophy,” who, declaring an abhorrence of all 
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1829. theories, themselves theorised extravagantly, but 
with a total ignorance of and disregard to facts , — - 
as not only to amuse the house with a dry subject, 
but to carry conviction to the minds of all who 
heard him without undue bias, and to produce an 
effect on the country most favourable to the general 
recognition of the wisdom of Mr. Huskisson’s com- 
mercial policy.* 

The latter part of tMs speech is well worth re- 
producing at the present period ; for the general 
arguments in favour of commercial freedom have 

* (i Mr. Huskisson had sagacity to perceive the cause of the 
inferiority of the British to the French and German silk manu- 
factures, and courage to undertake the introduction of a new 
system. This was accomplished in 1825, by reducing the duties 
on raw silk to a nearly nominal amount, and materially dimi- 
nishing those on thrown or organzined silk ; while at the same 
time the prohibition against the importation of foreign silks was 
repealed, and they were allowed to be entered in unlimited 
quantities for home consumption, on paying an import duty of 
30 per cent, ad valorem . This change of system was violently 
opposed, and many predicted that it would occasion the ruin of 
the manufacture. But these sinister auguries have proved to be 
wholly fallacious. The measure, in fact, has been signally suc- 
cessful. The manufacturers, finding they could no longer de- 
pend on the wretched resource of custom-house regulations, put 
forth all their energies ; and having called the various resources 
of science and ingenuity to their aid, the manufacture has been 
more improved and extended during the dozen years ending 
with 1837» than it had been during the previous century. The 
imports of the raw materia?, and the exports of the manufac- 
tured artic!^ have rapidly increased. At present (1838) the 
entire value of the manufacture is supposed to exceed the im- 
mense sum of 10,000*000/., and we export a considerable 
amount of silk goods, seven to France herself.” — McCulloch's 
edition of Smith's Wealth of ^Nations, p. 201. 
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seldom, if ever, been summed up in more eloquent 1829. 
or convincing phrases. 

" Sir, I have thus endeavoured, though, I fear, at much 
too great a length, to apply myself to the statements which 
have been made ; I have endeavoured to show the absurd- 
ity of attributing the present distress to the operation of 
the law of 1826 ; I have endeavoured to point out the real 
causes of it. I have tried to prove the necessity of a re- 
duction of duty on the manufactured goods, to enable the 
fair trader to compete with tne smuggler ; — on thrown 
silk, to enable the British weaver to compete with the 
French; and I trust that I have clearly shown, that these 
measures will be attended with no injury to the throwster, 

I should not trespass for another moment on the patience 
of the House, but for the very extraordinary assertions 
which the Honourable Member for Worcester has been 
pleased to make, on what he calls free trade. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman is not content with having so clearly 
demonstrated all the evils which have arisen to the unfor- 
tunate silk trade from this little deviation from prohibition; 
he is not satisfied with having so admirably illustrated his 
own love of exclusion, by showing, that under the influence 
of the unhappy law of 1826, we have raised the consump- 
tion of raw silk in this country from 2,000,000 up to 
4,000,000 lbs. ; he is not satisfied with proving ^hat our 
weavers have nearly doubled in number, that our throw- 
ing-mills are half as many again ; that, in addition to all 
this, we have imported, as he says, manufactured silks to 
the amount of 1,500,000/., all which must have been paid 
for in the produce of British industry, and the employment * 
of British capital; he is not satisfied with all these evils 
in the silk-trade, but the Honourable Gentleman passes 
an indiscriminate censure, — he vents all his wrath,— he 
pours out the phials of his indignation — on what he is 
pleased to call free trade. I really should feel obliged to 
the Honourable Gentlemen to tell me where he finds free 
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I829. trade in this country ? Alas ! I search in vain through 
your Custom-House laws, and I can find no solitary in- 
stance of any article which is either produced or*manufac- 
tured in this country, on which a very heavy duty is not 
exacted : — free trade, indeed ! why it is ludicrous to talk 
of it; and on the occasion too, when we are actually 
debating whether the duty on the article which forms the 
subject of to-night’s discussion shall be 35 or 25 per cent! 

“ I wish that the Honourable Gentleman were more cor- 
rect 5 I wish, with all my^ieart, that we were nearer that 
monstrous consummation of free trade which he so much 
dreads ; but though I fear we are still far, far from it, I 
will grant the Honourable Gentleman that we have made 
a nearer approach to it ; and I contend, in answer to all 
his assertions, that in doing so we have conferred an essen- 
tial benefit, and an incontrovertible one, upon the country. 
The proof of it lies upon your own table, and there too 
lies the contradiction to the ruin so mucli talked of by the 
Honourable Member for Callington. I know of no stand- 
ard by which the increase or diminution of the wealth of 
any country can be estimated, except its power of con- 
sumption. If we find this increasing, its wealth must be 
also on the increase. If we find it diminishing, its pros- 
perity may be said to be on the wane. If, then, the posi- 
tion of the Honourable Gentleman be correct, if, since the 
adoption of these horrible measures by the legislature, the 
wealth of this country has fallen away, the effect must be 
clearly marked by the diminished power of all classes to 
consume. This is the test whicli I shall apply, and by it 
I wish the House to judge between the Honourable Gentle- 
man and myself. I have selected, to form this standard, 
the returns of the principal articles which enter into the 
greatest degree of consumption of all classes in this coun- 
try. I have taken them for the period of five years. If 
any of the regulations of the Custom-House have made a 
nearer approach to free ti^de, it is since the year 1825 
that they have done so. I take, therefore, the two years 
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previous, and the two years succeeding that year, and that 1829. 

year being a year of extreme speculation is taken out of 

the way. * 

" And let me intreat the House to look at the result. 

Has there been any symptom of the diminished power of 
consumption which must have been the effect of waning 
prosperity? Has there been no increase indicating a 
contrary effect ? Why, not in one, but in every one of 
these articles there has been the most rapid, the most 
extraordinary increase! — in sugar of 7 per cent., and this 
is worthy of remark, because the duty being the highest, 
the increase has been the least; — in coffee of 90 per cent. 

— in cotton of 34 per cent. — in flax of 65 per cent. — in 
tallow of 60 per cent. Here is ruin indeed ! These are 
the mischiefs of the free trade system, introduced by mo- 
dern theorists and philosophers — these are the disastrous 
and lamentable consequences of the measures of those men 
on the state of the productive industry of the country ! 

“ There yet remains, however, one more argument 
which has been urged by some of the opponents of free 
trade. They are the most dangerous, because they are 
the most moderate, and the most specious; — because, 
whilst they grant the truth of the general principle in 
words, they depart from it in spirit; — because their ar- 
gument is at once the most popular, the most apparently 
sensible, and yet the most fallacious, — I mean the argu- 
ment of the absence of reciprocity, brought forward by 
the Member for Kirkcudbright. ‘We are friends/ say 
they, ‘ to free trade, — we grant all the benefit which you 
tell us will arise from an unrestricted interchange of com- 
modities between different nations, — we agree to all your 
reasoning ; but in order that there should be a free inter- 
change, it is necessary that the removal of our restrictive 
regulations should be met by corresponding measures on 
the part of other nations. If this be not the case, we are 
giving away the advantage which we possess of supplying 
at least ourselves with our own productions, — we throw 
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1829. open our ports to receive the produce of the industry of 

foreign countries, whilst they shut their gates to ours ; and 

we destroy our national industry in those articles, in the 
production of which foreigners excel us, without their 
becoming, in their turn, customers for ours.’ The fallacy 
of such reasoning lies in this — these gentlemen misunder- 
stand the nature of trade. In order to buy, we must 
also sell. We may open our ports to the silks and wines 
of France, to the corn of Germany and Russia, to the 
drugs of Asia and of India, but we can get no pound’s 
worth of any commodity without giving in return a pound’s 
worth of our own productions. Our manufacturers will 
give away nothing ; they will not send their goods to 
foreign ports without getting an equivalent in return ; and 
I will venture to say that the producers of foreign com- 
modities, of French silks, and German cloths, with which, 
according to the statement of these gentlemen, this country 
has been and will be overwhelmed, are as little likely to 
make a present to the British consumer of their hardly- 
worked produce without taking in return the staple articles 
of British produce. Foreign nations may, as we have 
seen, and as we are told, be inclined to meet our liberal 
policy by tightening still more their restrictive system. 
The effect can only be the prevention of their own export 
trade, the curtailment of their own commerce, and the 
suffering of their own people. If by some magic wand 
the nations of the continent could suddenly surround their 
dominions with the wall of brass fabled by Bishop Berkeley, 
— if they could effectually exclude every article of British 
produce, whilst their ports opened to permit the free 
egrlss of all their own, — not a vessel of theirs could find 
its way to our shores; or, if it did, its cargo must be made 
a present of to our people. They would deprive their 
own subjects of the benefit of mutual interchange, — they 
would deprive us likewise of it, but they could do no 
more : ~~ they woul4 impoverish and ruin their own 
country they would injure us in a less degree ; — they 
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would reduce us to what I consider an unhappy condition, 1829, 

But which the Honourable Member for Coventry, and 

those who think with him, have described as a happy and 
a prosperous state, — the necessity of producing within 
ourselves all that we stand infaeed of. But, thank God ! 
it is not in the power of governments to carry into effect 
so desolating, — so pernicious a principle. There is, in 
econom||^, as in political affairs, a point beyond which it 
is ncv-^plisible to go, — a point at which legislation be- 
comes ineffectual, and power powerless. Governments 
may enact laws, but mankind will successfully resist them. 

Thus it it is with these attempts. The smuggler becomes 
in such a case the corrector of faulty legislation, and the 
friend and the defender of mankind. Under his exertions 
the Acts of the Legislature become void, and the laws of 
your ports and your custom-houses are dead letters. Do 
we want the experience of mankind to illustrate the truth 
of this great principle ? You have it within your own 
times. The man whose power was never surpassed in 
modern, and scarcely equalled in ancient times, — he 
whose career of victory the bounds of Europe could scarce 
restrain, — whose word was a law, — in vain attempted to 
counteract this great principle. Buonaparte, when, at 
the height of his power, he fulminated his decrees from 
the palace of the Duomo of Milan, which was to annihilate 
his only rival, thought but little that his orders could be 
contested, or his will disputed. And yet, what was the 
result? He, whose armies successively occupied every 
capital of Europe, — who made and unmade Kings with a 
breath, — was set at nought by the lowest of his subjects. 

The smuggler bearded him in the streets of his capital, 
and set his power at defiance in his own ports and cities. 

The goods, which be refused to admit, found their way 
through the Frozen Ocean into the heart of France. I 
speak from personal knowledge when I say, that an unin- 
terrupted line of communication was established between 
Archangel and Paris ; and goods, even the bulky articles 
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1829. of sugar, coffee, and manufactures, were conveyed with as 

much ease and safety, though at a proportionally increased 

cost, as from London to Havre. Insurances were then as 
currently effected at Brody and at Leipsic as at Lloyd’s 
or at New York. 4* 

“ But need we go further than the very trade before us 
for an illustration of what I say ? Do Gentlemen, who 
make no difficulty respecting the importation of raw silk 
(whatever they may think of thrown), know that most of 
the States of Italy rigidly exclude all our manufactures 
from their ports ; and yet we take from them annually 
the value of 2,000,000Z. sterling ? How do we pay for it 
then ? Their custom-houses are shut to our produce, and 
the objects of our industry are as strictly prohibited as the 
works of Voltaire or of Gibbon. I have had the curiosity 
to endeavour to trace this, and what will the House think 
of the result ? Upon a careful examination of the bills 
which are drawn from Italy in payment of this silk, by 
several houses in the trade, 1 find at least three-fourths of 
them remittances from Austria and the German States, 
which have been made to Manchester and Glasgow for 
British manufacture. It is hopeless, then, for any nation 
to attempt to exclude the productions of another. They 
may injure their own subjects by enhancing the price, but 
exclude they cannot. But the advantage to a country in 
first adopting the principle of freedom of trade is not 
merely relative, but positive. Under a system of restric- 
tion with us, other nations may make and uphold corre- 
sponding restrictions ; but if we set the example of free 
intercourse, they may make, but I defy them to uphold 
them. They may struggle for a time to comply with the 
wishes of the ignorant and interested producers in their 
own country, but they cannot do so long. The ruin of 
their own trade, — the destruction of the property of all 
those who are not immediately interested in the mono- 
poly, -—the outcry of the whole mass of consumers, will 
*■■■’ drive them into a better and wiser course. If we wait 
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till they grant reciprocity, we are the slaves of their will 
if we give free admission to their produce, they become 
the servants of ours. 

“ What is the case with France at the present moment ? 
No one can more deeply regret than I do the illiberal 
policy which guides, and, I fear, for some time must con- 
tinue to guide, the commercial councils of that great 
people; and I speak in sorrow, not in anger, when I 
refer to it. But I am induced to do so, not only because 
I think it a happy illustration of the errors of such a 
system, but because I find, if not in the speeches of 
Honourable Gentlemen, at least in the petitions of the silk- 
tlxrowsters, especially that from Macclesfield, her example 
is quoted, and her conduct held up as wise and just, and 
worthy of imitation by us. ‘ She continues,’ say the 
petitioners, i wisely her prohibitive laws. Look,’ they 
say, ( at France : under her wise regulations her manu- 
facture of cotton has increased tenfold, her industry has 
flourished, her prosperity has augmented.’ How does the 
case stand? I refer to it with deep regret, — I lament it, 
because I consider her interests as identified with our 
own, — because I think that we have run too long the 
race of competition in the arts of destruction ; — because 
I think that the time is come, when we should run that 
course for which nature intended us — the race of compe- 
tition in industry, in wealth, and in civilisation ; — I 
lament it, because, from my soul, I believe that one coun- 
try cannot improve without benefiting her neighbour, — 
because I feel sure that no gale can pass over France, 
fraught with wealth, with prosperity, or with happiness, 
without bearing a portion of those blessings to Britain. 
I will not speak of her cotton mills — she may raise printed 
cottons at a dear rate — she may raise iron, instead of 
taking it from us, at double the cost; but what effect 
does this have upon the general industry of the country ? 
What do those classes of producers say to this system, 
who find that there is no longer any demand for their 
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1829, ^produce? Are they satisfied? Do they find that other 

nations can buy their produce of them, when Franck 

refuses to take any thing in return ? Are they not, with 
one voice, besieging the doors of the Chambers to induce 
them to return to a system less ruinous to their interests ? 
It is a case so completely in point, that I cannot help 
referring to it. What is the situation of the wine- 
growers, — an interest five times as great as any other 
within the French dominions, employing 3,000,000 of 
people, and a capital ten times greater than any other in 
France ? Listen to their language : thus it is they address 
the Chamber : — ( What,’ say they, ‘ is the basis of the 
prohibitive system ? A chimera. To sell without buying. 
A secret still to be discovered ! If we shut our ports to 
the productions of other countries, it is good, at least, to 
know that theirs must be shut on our industry : this kind 
of reciprocity is inevitable — it is in the nature of things ; 
and what are the results ? The destruction of the power 
of interchange, the destruction of all emulation, the 
obtaining of a worse article at a dearer cost.’ And how 
is this statement supported ? By a document showing 
that the decrease in the export of wines from Bordeaux 
and other places has been from 10,000 to 30,000 hogs- 
heads, They must follow our example. It is no more 
in the power of governments to uphold for long, than it is 
for the interests of nations to suffer, such a system. 

“ I am no rash theorist, — I am not desirous of carrying 
a favourite principle into operation at the expense of 
existing interests ; but 1 maintain that your only course 
is a gradual, a progressive, but a steady approach to a 
free system; and I maintain, without fear of contradiction, 
that the very essence of manufacturing and commercial 
industry, is freedom from legislative interference and le- 
gislative protection. Attempt to assist its course by pro- 
tective enactments, by fostering care, — you arrest its 
progress, you destroy its vigour. Unbind the shackles in 
which your unwise tenderness/has confined it, — permit it 
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to take unrestrained its own course, — expose it to the « 1829. 

wholesome breezes of Competition, you give it new life, — 

you restore its foriher vigour. Industry has been well 
likened, in my opinion, to the hardy alpine plant : self- 
sown on the mountain side, exposed to the inclemency of 
the seasons, it gathers strength in its struggles for ex- 
istence, it shoots forth in vigour and in beauty. Trans- 
planted to the rich soil of the parterre, — tended by the 
fostering hand of the gardener, — nursed in the artificial 
atmosphere of the forcing-glass, it grows sickly and en- 
ervated — its shoots are vigourless, its flowers inodorous. 

In one single word lies the soul of industry — competition. 

The answer of the statesman and the economist to his 
Sovereign, inquiring what he could do to assist the in- 
dustry of his kingdom, was — “ Let it take its own course.” 

Such is my prayer. Relieve us from the chains in which 
your indiscreet tenderness has shackled us — remove -your 
opprepive protection — give us the fair field we ask, and 
we demand no more. The talent, the genius, the enter- 
prise, the capital, the industry of this great people will do 
. the rest ; and England will not only retain, but she will 
take a yet more forward place in the race of competition 
for wealth and improvement, which, by the nature of 
things, she is destined to run amongst the nations of the 
world. Place us in that condition is our prayer — not 
by any violent change, but by slow and easy transition. 

Here we shall find security for our enterprise and reward 
for our labours — 

Hie patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 
Stat favor : ornatur propriis industria donis. 

“ For these reasons, Sir, I shall give my decided oppo- 
sition to the motion of the Honourable Member for Co- 
ventry, and my earnest, though I fear feeble support to 
the amendment of my Right Honourable Friend.” 

It may appear to some to have savoured of bold- 
ness, if not of presumption, in so young a member 

D 
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J829. . as Mr. Thomson, to have selected for his first and 
- most studied efforts of Parliamentary display, the 
precise questions on which Mr. Huskisson was 
naturally expected to make his most brilliant 
speeches, since the entire merit of his system of 
policy Avas on its trial in the two great debates of 
this and the preceding year on the shipping and 
silk questions. It was not, however, in any spirit 
of rivalry towards that Avise and liberal minister, 
— whose noble -exertions in favour of sound prin- 
ciples of international trade were amply appreciated 
by Mr. Thomson, — that the choice Avas made, but 
from his anxiety to second those exertions and 
defend that policy, Avith the energy inspired by 
strong conviction, and the power derived from a 
practical knoAvledge of mercantile transactions. It 
is, moreover, well known that even in the first of 
these tAVO years, the health of Mr. Huskisson was 
so failing, and his frame so weakened by laborious 
devotion to public business, that he might well be 
expected to require all the aid that could be afforded 
to him in the vindication of his policy ; while that 
vindication Avould necessarily gain much in its 
effect, Avhen coming from an independent member, 
opposed in general politics to the minister, but as 
a mei'chant and man of business able to bear the 
most unequivocal and unsuspected testimony to the 
beneficial character of his commercial policy. 

Mr. Thomson, moreover, carried his views of the 
expediency of abrogating the restrictive system 
something further than Mr. Huskisson at this time, 
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and in his position of a responsible Minister of. 1829. 

t*he Crown, had yet ventured to avow; and was 

desirous to employ to the utmost every opportunity 
of advocating those views, of pressing a yet further 
adoption of their principle by the government and 
legislature, and of preventing any wavering or fall- 
ing back in this course, of which he thought some 
symptoms were visible, and of which, indeed, there 
would have been considerable danger, had not the 
President of the Board of Trade been strongly sup- 
ported by those independent members who approved 
of his policy, and could speak from a practical 
knowledge of its bearing on tlic interests of trade. 

From the time of the delivery of these two 
speeches, Mr. Thomson may be said to have ob- 
tained a position in the estimation of the House of 
Commons, which gave weight and authority to his 
opinions ; and he might fairly indulge the hope of 
being enabled to advance the cause he had so much 
at heart, from a situation of still greater influence, 
should ill-heath or accident (as was so soon unhap- 
pily to be the case) deprive the country of Mr. IIus- 
kisson’s valuable services. The convictions which 
experience at this time had taught him as to the 
difficulty of inducing the legislature to admit of 
improvements, and the inspect for those entertain- 
ing opposite opinions with which their advocacy 
should be accompanied, are expressed in a private 
letter to a friend who was pressing him to bring 
forward some scheme of the kind. 
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1829. “ My dear , 

“ I see Black has put your effusions into the 
‘ Chronicle.’ I like your doctrine very well, but you 
fall into the line of which my friends the utilitarians 
are but too justly accused, and which with you, as 
with them, will go farther to defeat the extension 
of your principles, than your reasoning will go to 
establish them. You, like them, begin every dis- 
cussion by telling those who differ from you that 
they are d — d fools, not exactly the way to put 
them in an humour for cool argument. You seem 
besides to have formed a most erroneous judgment 
of the facility with which any improvement can be 
carried into effect. To propose, to legislate, and 
to act on your law, you seem to think follow one 
another as glibly as cause and effect. Why, God 
bless you, the majority of the House of Commons, 
ay, 600 of the 650 senators, are opposed upon 
principle to any change, be it what it may; and a 
whole session could be readily spent by them in 
considering whether they had better consider.” 

Mr. Thomson himself, though not yet thirty, had 
already begun to suffer from the attacks of consti- 
tutional gout, and for the benefit of .change of air 
he spent the winter of 1829 at Paris, which he had 
visited repeatedly in the three or four preceding 
years. He lived in close intimacy with many of 
the most eminent of the diplomatic and political 
characters resident* ther#, and especially cultivated 
those public men wjho agreed with him in the desire 
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to remove the restrictions of international commerce, 1830. 

such as. M. D’Amisson, the Messieurs Delessert, 

Baron Louis, M. de Broglie, M. de St. Aulaire, &c. 

He was admitted frequently to the amiable family 
circle of the Duke of Orleans, and entertained the 
hope that all the weight of that Prince’s influence 
and power (which has since reached so high a 
pitch) would be employed in furthering the advance 
of the same liberal policy. 

In an early part of the next session Mr. Thomson 
on one occasion overstepped the limits he appears 
up to that time to have laid down for himself of 
confining his speeches to financial or commercial 
topics, and brought before the House the alleged 
coercion of the voters of Newark at the recent elec- 
tion of Mr. Sadler by the Duke of Newcastle, which 
had been defended by that nobleman in a published 
letter containing the celebrated phrase, “ may I not 
do what I choose with my own?” This he justly 
considered to afford a favourable opportunity for 
exposing to public censure one of the worst abuses 
of the nomination system ; and in this object the 
motion was eminently successful : even the members 
of the government, while opposing the committee 
asked for, appeared to reprobate the system adopted 
by the Duke, and the sentiments attributed to him; 
and the debate had undoubtedly considerable effect 
in swelling the current of popular feeling then set- 
ting so strongly towards Parliamentary Reform. 

On the 25th March Mr. Thomson brought before 
d 3 
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1880 . the House a motion for a committee on the general 
taxation of the empire, in a speech of remarkable 
ability, in which he passed in review the whole 
system of our fiscal policy, and showed how in- 
consistent it was in almost every particular with 
true principles, and even with common sense. He 
argued that the pressure of taxation did not depend 
so much on its amount as on its incidence , or the 
manner in which it is taken from the pockets of 
the people. He showed to how great an extent 
many taxes on the raw materials of our industry 
checked commerce and the creation of wealth, and 
thus not only impoverished the people, but di- 
minished the fund out of which taxes must be 
paid, to an extent infinitely exceeding the pro- 
duce of the taxes themselves. _ He proved that 
many taxes were levied in a vexatious, harassing, 
and awkward manner, causing a far greater loss 
to the consumer, who ultimately paid the tax, 
than its mere amount. He contended that other 
taxes were too high, and consumption thereby 
checked to a degree from which the revenue itself 
suffered, and proved by a long array of facts that 
a reduction of duty in many instates might be 
expected to improve rather than diminish the 
revenue, besides affording immense relief to the 
consumer. Jle asked for a committee to consider 
the subject, the Finance Committee of the preceding 
year having been confined to the expenditure of 
the country, while it //was equally expedient to 
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review deliberately and to revise the means from 
which its income was derived.* 

The motion of Mr. Thomson was supported in 
the subsequent debate by Lord Althorp and Sir 
H. Parnell, as well as by Mr. Huskisson and Lord 
Palmerston, who characterised the speech of the 
mover as a masterly exposition of the mode of 
levying the taxes. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer concurred in the principles therein laid 
down ; but Mr. Peel resisted the motion as , one 
for transferring the functions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to a Committee of the House of 
Commons; and the motion, though supported by 
the great body of the Whig party, was of course lost 
on a division. * 

The seeds, however, were thus sown of an im- 
proved system of taxation. In Mr. Thomson’s 
speech are to be found the germs of nearly all the 
beneficial reductions of taxes, and improvements 
in the mode of their levy, which were introduced 
during the subsequent administration, in which 
he himself managed the department of the Board 
of Trade, and Lord Althorp the Exchequer. 

Through j^ie remainder of the session Mr. 
Thomson c<minued to urge on the government 
a more economical administration of the national 
resources. He brought forward, or spoke in favour 
of, the reduction of the stamps on newspapers, of 
the duties on Foreign lead, on sea-borne coals, and 

* See Appendix. 
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1830. on sugar; and took an active part in the several 
debates on questions relating to the reduction of 
public expenditure, which characterised that session. 
He served also in the Committee on the East India 
Charter, taking a very diligent share in that im- 
portant investigation. Upon the dissolution of 
Parliament, owing to the death of the King, and 
the accession of William IV., Mr. Thomson had 
again to contest his seat for Dover with his former 
oppjjpent, Mr. Halcomb. The expenses of these 
frequent contests were dispiriting, and appear to 
have led him to think seriously of retiring from 
Parliament. But his friends were now convinced 
that the path he had selected for himself Avas one 
ip which he Avas well qualified to shine, and they 
dissuaded him from abandoning it. 

The interval betA\ r een the general election in 
August and the meeting of the neAv Parliament 
at the end of October, was passed by Mr. Thomson 
in Paris, Avhere events of such extraordinary interest 
and importance had so recently occurred. During 
this absence from England the death of Mr. Hus 
kisson having caused a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of Liverpool, some of the party by which that 
* statesman had been returned, turned iftir attention 
to Mr. Thomson, as among public men the best 
fitted to be his successor. It was, however, found 
that the personal friends of Mr. Ewart, as resident 
on the spot, had began so early and active a canvass, 
as to make the attempt hazardous, and it was de- 
salted from. 
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When the division on Sir H. Parnell’s motion 
for inquiry into the Civil List caused the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and Earl Grey was 
intrusted by the sovereign with the formation of a 
new administration, the office of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, with the Treasurership of the 
Navy, was proposed to Mr. Thomson, and accepted 
by him. 

By this time, indeed, he had established for him- 
self a reputation of no cqjnmon order. The*part 
he had taken in the debates of the House, and in 
the proceedings of its committees, on questions 
connected with commerce and finance, had proved 
him to possess not only a clear practical acquaint- 
ance with the details of these subjects, but also 
principles of an enlarged and liberal character, and 
powers of generalisation and a comprehensiveness of 
view, rarely found combined with the former qualities 
in the same individual. The loss of Mr. Huskisson 
had been severely felt by the public, and especially 
by those who looked for the further extension of 
those enlightened principles he had begun to intro- 
duce into our commercial legislation; and in Mr. 
Poulett Thomson they thought they saw (and his 
further career justified the expectation) one imbued 
with the same enlarged views and liberal principles, 
with natural sagacity, energy, activity, and habits 
of business, fully equal to those possessed by Mr. 
Huskisson, together with an intimate knowledge of 
commercial concerns, acquired from opportunities 
of practical insight and foreign travel, advantage 
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1831 . 




which that statesman had never possessed. Added 

to which there were indications of a firmness and 

( 

determination of character, coupled with tact and 
discretion, the want of which in Mr. Huskisson was 
perhaps more injurious to his successful career than 
any of the external circumstances he had to contend 
against. * 

It was natural, therefore, that in the new ar- 
rangements Mr. Poulett Thomson’s aid should have 
been* called for ; to Lord Althorp, perhaps, chiefly 
belongs the merit of that just appreciation of Mr. 
Thomson’s abilities and powers of usefulness which 
secured his valuable services to the public at this 
critical period. There could be little hesitation 
as to the department of the government for which 
he was peculiarly qualified : and his conduct at the 
Board of Trade for nine years proved the soundness 
of the judgment then displayed. 

This appointment rendered it necessary for Mr. 
Thomson to withdraw from the commercial firm 
with which he was connected, in the business of 
which he had continued to take an active share, 
even while devoting by far the largest portion of 
his time to parliamentary labours. dissolution 
of partnership accordingly took place in November, 
and he was once more reelected for Dover, this 
time 'without a contest. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had now attained a position 
which enabled him to introduce into practice those 
improvements in the fiscal policy of the government 
winch he had advocate^, while out of office ; and to 
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this task he applied himself with that remarkable 
diligence and perseverance which distinguished his 
character. 

One of the first steps taken by him, immediately 
on his attaining office, was the revival of the office 
of Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, which 
had been abolished for the sake of a petty economy 
two years before ; a change of great value to all 
statistical investigations ; and, indeed, essential to 
a clear and correct understanding of the financial 
and commercial position of the country, upon which 
our system of legislation and taxation is professedly 
based. 

He took the earliest possible opportunity to carry 
into effect a reduction of the duty on barilla, by 
which the manufacture of soap was impeded, and 
its cost greatly enhanced to the consumer, for the 
supposed object of bolstering up the kelp fishery 
of the North coast of Scotland, though that branch 
of industry, which had grown up during the war, 
when foreign alkalies were almost inaccessible, had 
no chance whatever of prolonging its existence 
ifnder any circumstances, the progress of chemistry 
having superjeded the weak alkali jn ad e from kelp, 
by a far stronger one manufactured from salt. 

The Scotch landlords, however, could not be 
persuaded that their own product should not still 
be protected from every other competing article, 
and Mr. Thomson had very early in the session to 
resist repeated attacks from this quarter, which 
were countenanced far more than could well be 
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1831. justified by some of the members of the preceding 
government, although, in fact, a similar .measure 
to that introduced by Mr. Thomson had been pre- 
pared by themselves before they left office. 

When Lord Althorp, as Chancellor of the, Ex- 
chequer, brought forward his Budget, on the 11th 
of February, it was very generally supposed (and 
perhaps not without good grounds for the belief, 
from the well-known confidence entertained in him 
by that high-minded and amiable nobleman) that 
Mr. Thomson was the author and adviser of some 
of the principal features of the scheme. And when 
it turned out that two of -the proposals introduced 
into it, the tax on the transfer of stock and the 
timber duties, were such as the House of Commons 
would not sanction, the discredit attached to these 
unlucky portions of the budget was currently thrown 
on the shoulders of Mr. Thomson, who had inherited 
from Mr. Huskisson, together with his official duties 
and the task of advocating free trade principles, 
all the hatred and malice of those numerous and 
loud-tongued parties among the press and the public, 
who considered every removal of a restriction oil 
commerce as a blow aimed directly at their mono- 
polies, and resented it as a robbery. The fact, 
however, we believe to be that for the first of these 
suggestions, viz. the tax of one half per cent, on 
the transfer of stock in the funds, he was in no 
degree responsible, and on the contrary had remon- 
strated against it. It was otherwise with the im- 
portant mutation proposed by Lord Althorp in the 
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amount and mode of collection of the duties on issi. 

timber,— a proposal which, it was shown on calcula- 

tions never since impugned, would, if carried into 
effect, have improved the revenue by a sum of 
600,000/., (to which extent other taxes were to be 
remitted) while the consumer would at the same 
time be greatly benefited by obtaining a better 
article for his money. The change was successfully 
opposed by a combination of class interests with 
the party which had been just driven from office. 

The shipowners and colonial interests, uniting with 
the landowners, the silk and glove traders, and all 
others who dreaded the approach of principles of 
free competition in their own cases, proved too 
strong for even the Reform Ministry, — even for 
Lord Althorp’s influence, — and on a division on the 
18th of March the timber duties were lost by a 
majority of 236 to 190. The justification of the 
proposal then made is to be found in its repro- 
duction ten years later, by Mr. F. Baring, in his 
Budget of 1841. And though even then the same 
failure attended it as on the previous occasion, from 
a similar combination of the anti-commercial classes, 
but especially through the resistance of the powerful 
agricultural party to the proposed change in the 
Corn Laws by which it was accompanied, yet the 
unbiassed opinion of future financiers and of intel- 
ligent and well-informed persons in general, may 
not improbably give the palm to this proposed ar- 
rangement of the wood duties to that which was in 
its stead carried into effect by Sir Robert Peel in 
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1831. 1842, and by which a sum of 600,000/. Is anti- 

cipated to be lost, instead of being gained, (making 
a calculated difference to the revenue of 1,200,000/. 
between the two arrangements,) whilst as far as 
can be hitherto seen, the consumer will benefit in 
no proportionate degree. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson took little part in the ani- 
mated debates of this or the succeeding session, on 
the great question of the Reform Bill. He had 
ample employment in the preparation, production, 
and defence of measures of financial and fiscal 
policy. He felt, notwithstanding, the deepest in- 
terest in the progress of that question, and the con- 
fidential terms upon which he lived with the leading 
framers of the measure, especially with Lord Althorp 
and Lord Durham, gave him many opportunities to 
impress upon them his strong convictions on the 
subject. Again in the exciting events of the next 
year, when at one moment the fate of the monarchy 
appeared to tremble in the balance, the advice and 
remonstrances of Mr. Thomson were, it is well 
known, not wanting with his more prominent col- 
leagues to support them in that course of bold and 
determined policy, which proved ultimately suc- 
cessful in rescuing the country from the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of that trying occasion. 

Among other useful measures to which at this 
time he devoted his attention, was the improvement 
of the mode of keeping the public accounts, by the 
commission appointed for the purpose in this year, 
oT%hich Sir Henry Parnell was chairman, and Dr. 
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Bowrifig secretary. To the labours of this commis- issi. 

sion Mr. Thomson brought the most valuable as- 

sistance, and succeeded at length in forcing upon our 
public offices the mercantile system of double entry, 
and the general principles of a sound accountancy. 

On the occurrence of the dissolution in April 1831, 
he was once more elected £or Dovqf , though as usual 
at the expense of a contest. The business of his office, 
and the preparation of new fiscal measures, occupied 
his entire attention during the interval before the as- 
sembling of the new Parliament in June ; and amongst 
other matters on which he was thus engaged were 
the sanitary precautions .to be adopted to meet the 
threatening scourge of the cholera morbus, which at 
that period had commenced its invasion of our coasts. 

In November Mr. Poulett Thomson went to Paris, 
where, in conjunction with Lord Durham, he set 
on foot the preliminary negotiations with a view 
to a new commercial treaty -with France. A joint 
commission was named by the two Governments 
to discuss the commercial relations between their 
respective countries, consisting of Mr. George Vil- 
liers, (now the Earl of Clarendon) and Dr. Bowring 
on one side, and Messrs. Freville and Duchatel on 
the other. The instructions drawn up by Mr. 
Thomson for the guidance of the British Com- 
missioners is an able document, in which the state 
of the question and the considerations to be had in 
view are most perspicuously set forth.* 


* See Dr. Bowring’s Report, 1834. 
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V 832 . ' . The labours of this commission, which ^as re- 
newed and continued at intervals up to 1835, were 
not without fruit, though the interested opposition of 
particular interests, which happen unfortunately to 
be strongly represented in the French Chambers, 
has prevented even up to the present hour the 
definitive arrangement <jf any general treaty to 
regulate the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries. A vast mass of statistical facts were 
collected for the enlightenment of both governments. 
Sound principles of international commerce w§re 
established and assented to by both parties as the 
basis of all future arrangements ; nor have the 
labours of the commission been devoid of practical 
results. It has been called an abortion ; but when 
constituted, the exports of British manufactures to 
France did not amount to half a million sterling. 
In consequence of the changes introduced, though 
of a very minor character compared to what still 
remains to be effected, the exports were quadrupled. 
They amounted in 1840 to more than two millions.* 

* The principal modifications obtained by the commissioners 
in the tariff of France were — 

The admission of cotton twist of the higher numbers ; 

The lowering of the duties on English tin ; 

The removal of the prohibition on the export of French raw 
silk ; 

The lowering of the tonnage on English vessels to one- third 
of its previous amount ; 

The diminution of the duty on coals. 

The foundatiq%was also laid of the Post Office arrangements 
since carried into effect betweep the two countries ; and the first 
severe shock was given to the prohibitory system in France, of 
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In th£ ensuing session Mr. Thomson had to defend , i832l 
onsevera^dccasions the alteration in the wine duties, . T ~ 
which formed a part of Lord Althorp’s financial 
scheme. He also experienced the most obstinate and 
continued resistance from the West India interest 
to the continuance of the Act by which foreign 
sugars were admitted to be refined in this country, — 
a permission by which England obtains a very 
valuable carrying trade, and is made the entrepot 
of much international commerce. 

In the same manner he had to contend in the 
next year against repeated motions for continuing 
exorbitant duties on foreign gloves and silks ; and 
to defend the policy of Mr. Huskisson’s alterations 
in the navigation laws against the inveterate and 
persevering hostility of Mr. Robinson, the member 
for Worcester, and other supporters of the restric- 
tive system. 

He moved for and presided over a committee to 
inquire into the state of the silk trade ; and the 
Report subsequently drawn up by the committee as 
the result of their inquiry at length set at rest for 
ever that long-disputed question, by proving that 
the abolition of the protective duties, which were 
declared so essential to the trade, had been pro- 
ductive of the most remarkable improvement in its 
condition and prospects. 


which both countries cannot fail before long reap the full 
benefit in a free and unrestricted exchange of their surplus 
productions. 


E 
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He likewise introduced and carried through Par- 
liament in the session of 1832, a very l^rge alter- 
ation and consolidation of the Customs Duties, or 
Tariff. 

In the summer of this year, Mr. Thomson was 
called upon for an exertion of moral courage, which 
in many persons in a similar position would have 
been found wanting. An action was brought 
against him in the Court of King’s Bench by a 
person of the name of Bushell, an outvoter of 
Dover, for the amount of expenses falsely alleged 
to have been incurred by him on Mr. Thomson’s 
account, in the last Dover election. He deter- 
mined to resist this imposition at all risks, and they 
will be believed to have been considerable, by 
those who remember the bitter and malicious spirit 
in which he and other members of the administra- 
tion were continually assailed by the opposition 
press, and the eagerness with which every circum- 
stance in their private conduct which could be laid 
hold of was tortured into a ground for the most 
odious and blackening charges against them. The 
result of his firmness on this occasion afforded a 
proof that it is far wiser to meet attacks of this 
kind with boldness and determination, than to yield 
to them in any degree, from the desire to avoid 
being brought before the public in a manner which 
may be open to misconstruction. His Journal ex- 
presses his gratification at the result of the trial. 

“ 14th July. — A . came from the city to say that 
?fc<jaosewitli Bushfell vriis decided. I We came off 
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with flying colours. His own witnesses put him out 1832. 

of court^ Scarlett did not call any for me, and the jury 

stopped the judge as he was going to sum up, and de- 
clared themselves satisfied. The verdict, of course, 
carries costs, and is most honourable. I am obliged 
to Scarlett, who is said to have exert, ed himself much, 
and to have spoken of me in flattering terms. This, 

A. says, Campbell, who led for Bushell, did too. 

John Williams, whom I met at Tunbridge Wells 
this evening, was in court, and declares that no- 
thing could be more satisfactory than all the pro- 
ceedings. I own I am much pleased. ‘The result 
has made me feel an emotion, a new one, which is 
now rare. How little are the opinions of even the 
best counsel to be depended on! Scarlett, two 
days ago, was very unfavourable to the cause, and 
recommended a reference in the strongest terms. 

And yet to-day he wrote to A., in court, that the 
case of the plaintiff was the weakest possible. He 
has certainly been very friendly to me, and I must 
not forget it. The jury were seven special and 
five talesmen. I left town at three o’clock for Tun- 
bridge Wells.” * 

The excessive application of Mr. Thomson to pub- 
lic business during this session materially affected 
his health. Attendance on some committees in the 
morning, bis office, and the night passed in the 
House, often till two or three in the morning, was 
more than any constitution could bear, any energy 
successfully contend with. 

His Journal, which from about this period was 

E 2 
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kept with tolerable regularity, contains occasionally 
such entries as the following : — 

“ August 28th, Saturday — A week of the hardest 
possible labour. I have not returned from the 
House any day till three o’clock; on Wednesday not 
till four. It is impossible to stand this ! I find my 
body quite exhausted, and my mind equally worn 
out. All this week I have alternated between the 
bank and silk committees, and then the House. On 
Wednesday I carried my bill (the Customs Duties) 
through the committee: was at it from five till two 
in the morning, nine mortal hours ! .... I passed 
my bill to-day, thank God ! ” 

At the close of the session, Mr. Thomson made a 
tour of a couple of months through the manu- 
facturing districts of Derbyshire, Lancashire, and 
the west of Scotland, visiting many of the principal 
factories and establishments, as well as Liverpool 
and Glasgow, and returning south by Edinburgh 
and the north road. He had been some time prer 
viously requested by a deputation from Manchester, 
to offer himself as the representative of that borough, 
in the approaching general election under the 
Reform Act. But, unwilling to give up the time 
necessary for canvassing so extensive a constituency, 
he had declined the proposal. Upon being further 
urged, he expressed his willingness* to sit for 
Manchester, if elected, but refused to take any 
steps to obtain the seat, and declared himself a 
candidate once more £>r Dover. On his visit to 
Manchester in August, hel met with so friendly 
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and flattering a reception, that he began to regret 1882. 
having put it out of his power to take any steps 
towards obtaining an honour, the value of which 
he had never underrated, but which he had over- 
rated the difficulty of securing. In consequence 
of his former refusal, another gentleman, Mr. Loyd, 
professing nearly the same political principles, had 
come forward as a candidate ; and under these cir- 
cumstances, it was too late for Mr. Thomson to 
alter the determination he had avowed. He even 
went the length of authorising Mr. Loyd’s com- 
mittee to publish a denial on his part of any in- 
tention to offer himself for Manchester, and a 
declaration that he had been posted as a candidate 
without his authority. His enthusiastic admirers, 
however, would take no denial, and in spite of 
every thing, persisted in canvassing the borough 
for him ; and the result proved that they had 
judged correctly of their fellow-citizens, who were 
too high-principled to require a personal canvass, 
or even an address, from a statesman sufficiently 
well-known to them by his public character and 
former parliamentary conduct. 

When, at length, the general election came on, Mr. 

Poulett Thomson attended at Dover, and was returned 
at the head of the poll. On arriving in London from ( 
thence, he was met by an express forwarded from 
Manchester, announcing that he had likewise been 
elected for that place by a large majority, and this 
in his absence, without having solicited a vote or 

e 3 
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Issued an address, nay, without having even given 
any sanction to his nomination ! . 

This was, indeed, an honour of which he might 
justly feel proud. Unconnected by business or 
residence with the district, unknown to the electors 
personally, known only to them by his public cha- 
racter and parliamentary conduct, he had been 
spontaneously selected as one of their represent- 
atives in Parliament, upon the first occasion of 
their exercising the franchise conferred by the Re- 
form Act, by the constituency of the most important 
seat of manufacturing industry in the empire. In- 
stances of such elections, it is said, occasionally 
occur in France. But in the history of parlia- 
mentary elections in England, such a mode of 
selecting a representative, so honourable to both 
parties, the constituency and the object of their 
choice, was, we believe, wholly unprecedented. 

To Mr. Poulett Thomson, the honour thus con- 
ferred was, from many circumstances, peculiarly 
gratifying. He had earned it by his own exertions, 
unaided by rank, station, or influence, without a 
pledge, without even a promise, beyond that which 
his past conduct held out. It confirmed, by the 
unquestionable seal of public approbation, the high 
. opinion that had been formed of him by his friends 
nowin office. It amply justified their recent se- 
lection of him as a col|eague. It moreover proved 
the truth of what they had always maintain ed 
through the struggle for Reform, as to the worthi- 
ness of the constituency which their measure 
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created; while, at the same time, it imparted to ms. 

them a new element of moral strength, in the un- 

solicited support and adhesion of a community 
capable of making so noble an use of its newly 
acquired franchises. 

It was impossible for Mr. Poulett Thomson to 
hesitate in the choice he had now to make of sitting 
either for Dover or Manchester. Though he had 
formed many attached friends in the former place, 
and could not but feel regret at the dissolution of 
his connection with them, yet the borough had 
been too deeply imbued with the vices of the old 
system of election, not to be always a source of 
very great trouble and expense to its representative. 

And, under any circumstances, the representation 
of Manchester, by far the most important manufac- 
turing constituency in the kingdom, was a station 
not to be refused ; a position which would neces- 
sarily give him an increase of weight and influence, 
both in the councils of the government and in the 
House of Commons, of the highest importance to 
the efficiency of his exertions in the public service. 

These were motives to which every other consider- 
ation must yield. And accordingly, in pursuance 
of them, Mr. Poulett Thomson issued without delay 
a farewell address to the electors of Dover, and 
started, for Manchester, where preparations were 
making on a scale of extraordinary magnificence 
for a public entertainment to the new members. 

This took place on the 27th December in the 
theatre, the whole interior of which had been fitted 
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tip with great splendour, jqpd was occupied by an 
■ ■ ■ •''••' assembly of more than eleven hundred persons, 
comprising a large portion, of the wealth, 'respecta- 
bility and talent of the town and immediate neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. B. Heywood, the late member for 
the county, being in the chair. 

Mr. Thomson’s speech to this assembly was wor- 
thy of the occasion which called it forth, and may 
be read with deep interest even yet. Already 
there had appeared signs of something like differ- 
ence among the members of the party by which 
the great measure of the Reform Act had been 
carried. The word finality had been spoken at 
Lancaster by Lord Stanley. It had naturally 
grated harshly in the ears of many ardent and 
conscientious Reformers, who saw -plainly that the 
evils of the nomination system were mitigated, but 
not eradicated by the Reform Act. These were 
naturally alarmed, and anxious to learn whether 
the principle of the finality of the Act was to be 
the common motto of the entire government. On 
the other hand there were many who feared that 
no stopping-place could be found in the course of 
organic change once entered upon, and that the 
members of the Government themselves would not 
venture to resist their partisans when urged 
forward by them to fresh innovations on the 
established Constitution. The line taken by Mr, 
Poulett Thomson in his speech at Manchester 
shojyed the fallacy |of teth these anticipations, 
"^feile repudiating |he doctrine of finality, aud 
admitting that imperfections must still remain in 
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our representative' system Tjrhicli* future legislation 1832.** 

Alight be called upon to correct, he boldly de- 

nounced the absurdity of frequent and unnecessary 
change in what is but the instrument of legislation ; 
called on his friends to look to practical measures 
rather tha% theoretical grievances; and declared 
that he was prepared to resist the adoption of 
principles or measures, however good in themselves, 
if brought forward inopportunely, or so as to ob- 
struct greater and more pressing objects. 

After passing in review the leading questions 
which were likely to absorb the attention of the 
reformed Parliament, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade naturally turned to those plans of 
reform which were more immediately connected 
with his own department. And those who recol- 
lect the inveterate persecution which, like his pre- 
decessor Mr. Huskisson, he had for years endured, 
while attempting to carry out the principles of 
commercial policy which he believed to be essential 
to the prosperity, and even the safety of the state, 
may perhaps sympathise with the human and na- 
tural feeling with which he refers to these attacks, 
and to the position he then occupied, as his best 
and ample vindication from them. Those who 
have lived to the present day, to witness a claim 
set up to the early advocacy of these same princi- 
ples on the part of the highest statesmen in the 
realm, as the main ground on which they can 
claim the confidence of the intelligent and well- 
informed classes, may perhaps be sensible of a still 
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*1832. warmer feeling towards one whose advocacy of 
~ commercial freedom in those early "times was not 
such as to leave any doubt on the mind's of his 
hearers; who encountered willingly, and almost 
exclusively endured, the odium and hostility of 
those who thought their interests compromised by 
the threatened change of policy. 

In ifiany other points of view likewise, the passage 
which follows from Mr. Poulett Thomson’s speech 
at Manchester in 1832, is well worthy of perusal 
at the present time, when the questions of which it 
treats are still subjects of discussion. 

“ Gentlemen, my excellent friend, our worthy chairman, 
has done me the honour, in proposing my health as one 
of your representatives, to allude to the particular subject 
to which I have always lent my best advocacy — the ad- 
vancement of liberal principles of commercial policy. I 
feel that allusion under present circumstances in a way 
which it is vain for me to attempt to describe. I have 
been for years exposed to all the shafts which malice or 
ignorance could point against me for the devotion I have 
ever shown to those principles. I have been marked out 
by every blockhead — ignorant of the most common prin- 
ciples of commerce — men whom not one of you would 
keep within your counting-houses in the most inferior 
capacity — men utterly unacquainted with any of those 
great principles which have been not only so eloquently 
developed within this country, but which have since been 
put to the practical test of experience, as the butt at which 
they could aim their |pointless sarcasms. I have been 
exposed for years to every thing which malevolence or 
interest could suggest m the Way of attack or vituperation. 
Ihave seen myself acc used drbeing a hard-hearted theorist 
cold-blooded political economist — willing tosacnilee 
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at the shrine of his own fancy the best interests of his 18S& » 

country and of his fellow-citizens. I have had this rung 

into my ears in speeches, and repeated &d nauseam by a 
portion of the public press. Still I have stood erect under 
it: my spirit has quailed, but it has not been broken — 
it has been bent, indeed, but I have still resisted. I have 
felt that the day of my triumph would come at last — it 
has indeed arrived. The confidence which you, the electors 
of this great metropolis of the manufacturing industry of 
the world, have reposed in me, unsought and unsolicited, 

—an honour which I never hoped to obtain, and which I 
should never have sought to achieve — is indeed the most 
convincing and irresistible answer to attacks of that des- 
cription. You have interposed a barrier under whose 
shelter I can proudly stand and defy the attacks of the 
ignorant, or the scoffs and calumnies of the malicious. 

You have conferred upon me an armour which has rendered 
me impenetrable to the weapons of such foes. * With a 
shield on my arm, upon which stands engraved the word 
1 Manchester,’ I can encounter, as I did indeed before 
with trepidation, but now with confidence, all those who 
may seek to assail me. 

u But what, may I now ask, are those principles which 
I have ever thus advocated? They are the most perfect 
freedom of exchange — a fair field for our industry — and 
no restrictions, beyond what for fiscal purposes are neces- 
sary, upon the exertions of our manufacturers ; — in one 
sentence, to buy as cheap, to sell as dear as possible. 
Gentlemen, we have made some progress, I will not say a 
great progress, towards removing some of that faulty 
legislation, by which the , industry of this country has so 
long been oppressed. We began, as we were justified— 
as indeed we should not have been justified in not doing 
—cautiously, slowly, and therefore prudently; but as 
success has attended our efforts, as all our attempts have 
shown that the removal of prohibitions, the relaxation of 
what has been so falsely termed protection, tends to the 
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IBS®, augmentation of our industry and the increase of our 

wealth, we have a right to argue that we may proceed m 

the same course. And what is that which has so falsely 
been called protection ? Let any man scan it. Is it any 
thing but an attempt to do that which no laws but that of 
nature can do, to adjust the different degrees of advantage 
enjoyed by different branches of industry — a system for 
heaping upon what is already burthened an additional 
burthen — imposing shackles upon the free exercise of 
talent, and industry, and capital, oppressive to all, and 
really beneficial to none ? But, say the advocates of this 
admirable recipe for getting rich by Act of Parliament, 
protection is necessary to secure our industry from foreign 
competition. What are the effects it has produced in this 
respect in this country ? You see it illustrated at home in 
a manner which cannot fail to have been present to every 
man’s mind long ere this. Let me ask you what protection 
has been |*iven to that great manufacture which gives em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands — nay, to millions I 
may say — within the great district that encircles your 
city? What protection has the cotton trade had? I answer, 
none whatever ! Unaided by any legislative enactment — 
unassisted by the fostering hand of power — unprotected 
by the Custom-House book — this great manufacture has 
grown from an infant’s condition until it has attained a 
giant’s strength. We see it with one arm encircle the 
conquests of the new world, and with another shower its 
productions into the veiy heart of that country, the vast 
empire of India, which was formerly its successful rival, 
and extending and pushing forth the fruits of its industry 
even into the central regions of Africa, where no European 
foot was ever yet stamped. This, gentlemen, is the success 
which has attended a manufacture which was not the pet 
of the legislature. Let mfe now mark the course of another 
manufacture fenced xould by /protections of all kinds, 

|t foreign country — -the raw 

teHal equally brought fro^i a distance — and thus affording 
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a fit comparison with that which I have named. What 183 $. 

w&s the case with silk? Was protection wanting there? 

Were thefe no laws which restricted foreign competition 
— were there no penalties upon those who attempted to 
introduce it ? And did all this protection, amounting to 
absolute and total prohibition, tend to make this , branch 
of industry flourish and extend itself ? Under the auspices 
of the Coast Blockade and the Search Warrant did it 
realise the theories of the protectionists? Was it found 
that that manufacture, rivalling and outstripping all its 
competitors in foreign countries, obtained an extension 
like its poorer and unprotected, but therefore more hardy 
brother? No such thing — not only did it not attain the 
vigour which would enable it to reach foreign climes, but, 
in spite of your prohibitory laws— in spite of your penal* 
ties exacted from the unfortunate smuggler, it was met 
even in this country at every turn by its foreign competi- 
tors. In these two branches then we may read the history 
of the fallacy of protection. My system, then, is this : — 
leave to industry a full and fair field — relieve us from 
your unwise protection — remove from us your well-meant 
but injudicious care — leave us alone, let our talent, our 
capital and our invention follow their free course, and 
what I see before me to-day removes, if I ever had, any 
doubt that we shall then have no rivals to fear, no com- 
petitors to dread. 

" But, gentlemen, is this all ? Do I take merely so 
narrow a view of this great subject as that which I have 
presented to you ? There are other and more important 
considerations involved in this question. By extending 
and developing our industry at home — by giving it its 
fullest extension as regards foreign countries, (and we can 
only give it that extension by consenting to receive from 
foreign countries that by which they are able to pay us,) 
we extend the benefits of a common band of union. Man- 
kind may be knitted together for a time in various countries 
by sympathies excited by accidental circumstances, but 
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1882 * there can be no common bond of union between nations 

but one founded upon a feeling of common interest. 

Make foreign nations dependent upon you fi&r some of 
their comforts and their conveniences, encourage them in 
the prosecution of their industry by becoming their cus- 
tomers, give to them the products of your own, in an 
exchange advantageous to both parties, and you raise up 
mutual feelings of affection and of sympathy, which will 
go farther than any thing else to prevent that which in 
my mind ha^ been, and is, the greatest curse that has ever 
afflicted mankind — war. 

“ I have perhaps, gentlemen, advanced a step further in 
some respects than those who preceded me were willing to 
go ; not in their acknowledgment of the principle, but in 
the avowal of my willingness to act upon it, and I have 
not hesitated to do so. I contend, and I have contended, 
that if we consent to take from foreign countries that 
which they produce, they must of necessity receive from 
us in payment our productions. They may raise up 
libraries of custom-house books — they may surround their 
territories with custom-house officers — they may fill their 
seas with cruisers — but, if we are to take any thing from 

them, they must take from us in return. The principle, 

then, which I have advocated, is to follow out, straight- 
forwardly, our own course,* to remove the unnecessary 
restrictions and prohibitions from the productions of other 
countries, and to trust to one of two consequences result- 
ing ; either a sense of their own folly, which will induce 

them to adopt a better system of legislation, or to that 
necessity which I contend must exist — if they wish to 
take advantage of us — that they should admit, somehow 
or other, what we can give them in payment*” 

- Mr, Thomson’s Journal contains but a brief re- 
cord of this brilliant event, but it is worth tran- 

r ' i< > Sunday ;night, 30|h December, 1832 — This has 
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bees a week of prodigious exciteiUent, ^md 5 ! have i$$ 2 . 

(ad no jimte to set down one word. Monday at — 

the. Exchange. Tuesday, Christmas Day, quiet. 
Thursday, the Dinner, the proudest day of my life. 

1250 people sat down, Heywood in the chair. I 
jBpoke an hour and a half, and, I think, well. Fri- 
day diked at HeyWood’s, and Saturday night left 
fbr-Town, very ill. To-day sent for Copeland.” 

In* the course of the following session, many 
valuable alterations were effected by Mr. Thomson 
in the customs duties. Besides the entire abo- 
lition of the duty on hemp, an absurd and mis- 
chievous burden on all British shipping, a great 
reduction was made in the duties on dye-stuffs used 
in our manufactures, and on medicines consumed 
largely by the poor. He likewise introduced for the 
first time a methodical and rational classification 
of all the customs duties retained in our Tariff. 

At a later period in several successive years Mr. 
Thomson carried out still further this simplification 
of the duties on Imports* and their reduction where 
the, revenue would admit of it. The attention of 
fiscal reformers had hitherto been directed princi- 
pally, if not wholly, to a few of the larger articles, 
such as sugar, coffee, timber, wool, and cotton. 

But Mr. Thomson saw clearly that while considera- 
tions of revenue or of party policy might forbid the 
sound principles of finance being at once applied to 
these, it was yet in the power of government to 
afford extensive and very sensible relief, both to a 
variety of branches of native industry, and to the 
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tqpg • *ionst£($br' ($ large^ 

imposed on some hundreds of smaU’,«n4.a|gpwft^t}^ 

insignificant articles, which buougkt inUiti^t© Jjffb 
revenue, while the high duties on thefiaflj^iifG 
grievous obstacle to their use in the acts qg flfna-' 
facture, or their direct consumption. 

In bringing before Parliament these suleessivf 
measures, Mr. Poulett Thomson, with great 
and judgment, avoided any boasting display* any- 
thing like heralding them with a flourish*of trum- 
pets, which he rightly considered would only draw 
the attention of the combined monopolists, his ha- 
bitual opponents, to their value, and lead them to 
thwart his scheme. He always confined himself on 
these»occasions to a very brief and simple statement 
of the alterations he proposed, printing and laying 
before the House a schedule of the amended duties. 
And he thus generally succeeded in disarming op- 
position, and passing his customs bills without 
serious difficulty. But, modestly as these changes 
were introduced, passing ajpiost in silence through 
the House, — the little discussion they occasioned 
being confined to the committee on the bill, when 
the proceedings are rarely at all reported by the 
public press, — it may be questioned whether the 
practical benefits conferred in this unassuming and 
unpretending manner on the public, did not infi- 
nitely outweigh in real and permanent value, many 
of those more ambitious and more prominent mea- 
sures of the same or other periods, the announce- 
ment and discussion of which resounded through 


both hemisphere^ -afid.welpf agitated ^by^very''* 
pt<3S.^ioal* < 5 pte^ie in the empire. 

; His practhfe was to ascertain from the Chancellor 
o£ the Exchequer, at the proper period in each 
session, the largest sum that he could be permitted 
to dispose of -for this purpose. He then applied 
himself,. *by careful and searching inquiries, to de- 
termlhe how the boon could be most advantageously 
bestowed; — in other words, what reductions could 
bef made in the multifarious articles of the Tariff, 
so as to secure the greatest benefit to the productive 
and consuming classes, without risking any larger 
amount of revenue. The result was an annual im- 
provement sensibly felt by the public throughout 
the minutest ramifications of trade ; while the effect 
upon the revenue was comparatively trifliig.* 

* Mr. Poulett Thomson reduced the duties — in all to a very 
considerable extent — in many cases from a prohibitory amount 
to a trifling per cents ge, upon 


217 Articles of Commerce in 

1832 

63 

- 

- 

1833 

16 

- "# 
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1834 

3 

- 

- 

1835 

49 

- 

- 

1836 * 

25 

- 

- 

1838 


373 articles in the whole. 
These articles comprised, among others, 


Almonds. 

Bark for tanning or dyeing. 
Cocoa. 

Coffee from British Posses- 
sions, India, &c. 

Gums. 

Hemp. 


Hides. 

Furniture Woods. 
Chemical Oils. 

Sago. 

Seeds of various kinds. 
Skins of all kinds. 
Fresh Fruits. 
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18 SS. Even where financial or political considerations 
stopped him from carrying his reductions further, 
Mr. Thomson had established principles and set an 
example of system in the arrangement of our Tariff, 
which his successors at the Board of Trade have 
found it necessary to carry on to still further im- 
provements of the same nature. 

The records of the Board of Trade, and the 
evidence of the able officers permanently employed 
there, such as Mr. Macgregor and the late Mr. 
Deacon Hume, attest that the more recent enlarged 
alterations of the tariff effected by Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, are, to a great extent, but the 
realization of projects and the carrying out of prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Poulett Thomson during 
his official connection with that board, as desiderata 
to be secured whenever the government had the 
power to do so. 

The main principles, for example, of the abolition 
of all prohibitions on imports, the reduction of du- 


Dried Fruits* 

Wax. 

Drugs and Dyes — a numerous 
list 

Oils of various kinds* 

Spices* 

Currants. 

Raisins. 

Figs. 

Prunes. 

Woods used in the Arts. 


Cochineal. 

Indigo. 

Rice. 

Pot and Pearl Ashes. 
Ivory and Teeth. 
Asphalt 
Stone. 

Canes. 

Books. 

Maps, 

Mineral Water, Ac., 


besides a reduction of one half the duty upon all unenumerated 
Croods or Merchandize. 
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ties on raw materials employed in manufactures to 
a nominal amount, and on manufactured articles 
and objects of consumption to a per centage which 
would defy the competition of the smuggler, were 
specifically laid down by Mr. Thomson as the true 
principles of our tariff 1 , in more than one speech 
and document. 

In the session of 1833, and indeed for more 
than one of the succeeding years, the attention of 
Parliament was chiefly taken up by debates on 
Ireland and the Irish Church. In these Mr. 
Thomson took but little part ; although, out of the 
House, his influence was continually exerted with 
his colleagues in office to obtain as large a conces- 
sion as possible to the principles of religious liberty. 

It was, indeed, proposed to him at this period to 
undertake the office of secretary for Ireland; but 
he wisely declined the offer, preferring to remain 
in that department where his thorough knowledge 
of the principles and practice of commerce enabled 
him to be most useful to the public. 

On the 20th March, in resisting a motion of 
Mr. Robinson in favour of the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation, he delivered a speech replete 
with the soundest principles of financial policy. 
And on the 22d April he spoke very much at 
length, and with equal effect, on Mr. Attwood’s 
motion upon currency. 

Two great measures were passed in this session, 
emanating in a large degree from him— -the Act 
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rsss. for the renewal of the Bank Charter, and the Fac- 
tories Regulation Act. Both of these measures he 
looked upon rather as compromises, than as settle- 
ments, of two difficult questions ; in neither of 
which would the state of public opinion at the time 
permit sound principles to be fully carried out. 

On the subject of banking, and note issue espe- 
cially, Mr. Thomson always entertained very strong 
opinions. He had paid great attention to the ques- 
tion, which his practical acquaintance with com- 
merce enabled him thoroughly to master. He 
served assiduously on the committee of secresy of 
1832, on the question of the renewal of the Bank 
charter, and in subsequent years attended closely 
the several committees on joint-stock banks. 

His opinion was always in favour of the exclu- 
sion of all paper payable at sight, except the notes 
of a single national bank issuing paper solely against 
bullion, and unconnected with banking or private 
interests. And such a Bank he at a later period 
attempted to create in Canada ; by means of 'which 
he hoped to establish a system of currency in that 
colony, which should prove a model for other 
countries. Unfortunately, this valuable project he 
was prevented, by the pressure of other business, 
from accomplishing, although a great advance was 
made towards it, and its plan fully developed. 
Under such a system he frequently asserted that 
the exchanges would regulate themselves, panics 
become impossible, apd notes of less denomination 
|han five pounds might be permitted to circulate 
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without risk, thereby liberating a very large capital, 
now unproductively employed as their substitute 
in the circulation of the country. 

The arrangement of the act for regulating the 
labour of children and young persons in factories* 
occupied much of his attention, as did also in sub- 
sequent years the superintendence of the commis- 
sion appointed to carry out that act, which was 
allotted to the Board of Trade. 

These subjects, with the other usual duties of 
his office, including the difficult question of the 
mode in which the refining of foreign sugars in 
this country could best be permitted, fully engaged 
his time during the session of 1833. On the break- 
ing up of Parliament, he found change of air neces- 
sary for his health, and made a tour of the Rhine, 
returning by way of Paris, where he spent the 
month of October, engaged in endeavours to nego- 
ciate the arrangements of a commercial treaty be- 
tween the two countries. 

Early in the next session of Parliament, the 
question of the Com Laws came on for discussion, 
upon a motion of Mr. Hume, in favour of a 
moderate fixed duty, in place of the fluctuating 
or sliding scale of the law of 1828. In this 
debate, on the 7th March, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
delivered a speech which may yet very profitably 
be referred to as embodying all the main argu- 
ments which still continue to be vainly urged by 
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1884. the advocates of such a modification of the law.* 

Events have since, indeed, most forcibly confirmed 

the opinions and predictions therein contained as 
to the effect of the continuance of these laws. He 
showed by a large body of evidence that our re- 
fusal to take the chitf agricultural produce of other 
countries, and especially of the north of Europe 
and America, was fast leading them to adopt an 
equally restrictive policy towards our manufac- 
tures, and indeed to combine, in the spirit of the 
continental system of Napoleon, to shut our pro- 
ducts out from the markets of the world. His 
anticipations have, alas, been truly fulfilled. He 
proved from former experience the tendency of a 
fluctuating scale of duties to produce and aggravate 
fluctuation in prices, contrary to the express 
intention of its framers ; and the years that have 
elapsed since he spoke have remarkably confirmed 
this argument likewise. He proved that a fixed 
duty would be as beneficial to the shipping as to 
every other commercial and manufacturing interest. 
He showed how seriously the farmer was deluded 
and injured by a law which he is told was enacted 
for his benefit, and to keep prices high and steady, 
but which almost periodically pours into the markets 
a flood of foreign grain, just at the moment when 
they are turning against him, and it becomes 
necessary for him to sell. He showed that Mr. 
Huskisson’s authority, which then, as since, had 
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been repeatedly quoted against a repeal or alter- 
ation of the com laws, was quite the other way; 
that he Had found reason to modify his opinions 
latterly, since in 1830, after two years’ experience 
of the com law of 1828, he had declared “ his un- 
alterable conviction that this* law could not be 
upheld if the existing taxation, national prosperity, 
and public contentment were to be preserved, and 
that it might be wholly repealed without affecting 
the landed interest, while the people would be re- 
lieved from their distress.” Finally, Mr. Thomson 
warned the House of the danger of delaying the 
question until the distress of the commercial classes 
increased, our national resources were further con- 
sumed, our commerce perhaps irretrievably injured, 
and the cry for cheaper food had convulsed the 
country. 

In thus giving utterance to his sentiments on 
this most vital question, he was speaking against 
the great majority of his colleagues, the government 
as a body opposing any change in the law. And, 
indeed, it was only by extreme firmness on his part 
that he was enabled to obtain the assent of the 
cabinet to its being treated as an open question. 

In this year Mr. Thomson introduced some im- 
portant and valuable improvements in the ware- 
housing system, in a Bill which embodied all 
former Acts on the subject, and enlarged their 
powers, and the facilities thereby afforded to com- 
merce. He likewise brought in and passed an 
improved Customs Act, ■ carrying out still further 
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1SS4. the principles of his former measures. When in 
June the secession occurred of Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, and others from the ministry, the 
differences which had so long prevailed in the 
cabinet relative to the Irish Church having at 
length reached their climax, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
became President of the Board of Trade in place of 
Lord Auckland, who was removed to the Admiralty. 
The subsequent resignation of Lord Grey in July, 
and the accession of Lord Melbourne to the post 
of Prime Minister, made no further change in his 
position. 

The autumn of 1834 was passed by him in the 
north of England, where he was for several weeks 
laid up by an attack of gout, which had by this 
time taken a very firm hold of his system. He 
was now rarely free from a fit for more than six 
months together. 

In November occurred the dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, and soon afterwards the for- 
mation of Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived ministry. 
On the dissolution of Parliament at the close of the 
year, Mr. Poulett Thomson, then of course out of 
office, went down to Manchester, and was re-elected 
by a large majority. 

' Previous to the meeting of the new Parliament, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson took a very active part in 
preparing for the contest for the Speaker’s chair, by 
which the session opened. It was chiefly through 
his solicitation that, the repugnance of Mr. Aber^ 
cromby to allow himself to be put forward as the 
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Opposition candidate for the chair was overcome, 1885-6-7. 

and his utmost exertions were employed to secure 

success to this move in the game of party. The 
result proved the correctness of his anticipations, 
and the choice made by the House of the present 
Lord Dunfermline, in place of Sir C. Manners 
Sutton, gave the first blow to the ministry of Sir 
Robert Peel. The further and increasing majorities 
against the minister, as the session went on, com- 
pelled his resignation ; and on the return of Lord 
Melbourne to power, in the middle of April, Mr. 

Poulett Thomson resumed his office at the head 
of the Board of Trade, with a seat in the cabinet. 

He was again elected for Manchester, though on 
this, as on every former occasion, the opponent 
party were not satisfied without trying their 
strength at the poll. 

The ensuing session was protracted up to the 
beginning of September, and the consequence of its 
severe labours was, as usual, a fit of gout, which 
this time lasted nearly two months. Repose and 
the sea air of St. Leonard’s restored him at length, 
and in November he returned to town, but was 
able to get to the sea again for the Christmas 
holidays. 

The next year’s recess was passed in a tour 
through Wales, Lancashire, and the north of Eng- 
land. In July of the subsequent year (1837) the 
death of William IY. and the accession of Queen 
Victoria having occasioned a general election, Mr. P. 
Thomson proceeded to Manchester, and was elected 
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1837 * 8 . for the fifth time in five years, the majorities in his 
favour having increased at every successive elec- 
tion. On this occasion the numbers were— 
Thomson - - 4158 

Phillips - - 3750 

Gladstone - - 2281. 

From thence he crossed the channel to Dublin, 
and spent two months in a tour through Ireland, 
the south of Scotland, and Northumberland, reach- 
ing town in the beginning of November, some time 
previous to the meeting of Parliament in that 
month. His tour in Ireland was chiefly for the 
purpose of forming an opinion, from actual observ- 
ation, on the state of the poor there, with reference 
to the question of an Irish Poor Law, for which the 
government were pledged to bring in a Bill in 
the ensuing session. 

We pass lightly over this period of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson’s life, because from the date of his entry 
into the cabinet, and indeed from that of his taking 
office, his conduct on political and public affairs 
necessarily resolves itself to a considerable degree into 
that of the government of which he formed an unit. 
This is a sacrifice required of every public man, so 
long as he holds office. He loses his individuality to 
all outward appearance, being obliged to conform 
his conduct and even the expression of his opinions 
to whatever the majority of his colleagues determine 
. upon. What passejg in their private or cabinet con- 
sultations remains of course unknown, except from 
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occasional rumours, since such private notes as may 1839. 
record these discussions are necessarily, as data 
for contemporaneous history, inviolable. Of this 
much, however, all who knew Mr. Thomson will be 
assured, that every opportunity afforded him by his 
position was made the most of, for the advance- 
ment of a truly liberal policy, both at home and 
abroad, for securing to the people all those sub- 
stantial benefits which good government and good 
laws are capable of affording, and for realising the 
expectations which the Reform ministry held out 
on their accession to office. 

In the extension of commercial freedom, how- 
ever, he possessed the power, within the limits of 
his own department, of doing much good ; and this 
power he exerted, with untiring zeal and energy, al- 
though in an unobtrusive manner. His name was 
not, during this period, often produced before the 
public. He took no very active part in the par- 
liamentary debates on questions of party warfare. 
Indeed his services to the public interests through- 
out his career were chiefly rendered out of Par- 
liament, in a form and manner which attracted no 
general attention at the time. But, though not 
paraded ostentatiously, as evidence of statesmanlike 
merit or subjects of national gratitude, they were 
nevertheless perhaps as valuable and important as 
any that statesmen of the highest reputation have 
ever achieved for the benefit of their country . They 
consisted in a close attention to the interests of our 
national commerce in all quarters of the world, — - 
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1R89* that commerce on which our wealth, our power, our 
greatness as a nat ion essentially rest, — in unceasing 
superintenclance of the important business of the 
Board of Trade ; in communications with the parties 
most interested and conversant with the various 
matters relating to our commercial and fiscal laws, 
and the alterations from time to time required in 
them; in a close attendance on parliamentary com* 
mittees, and the examination at great length of 
evidence bearing on such questions. 

Mention has been already made of his unremitting 
and successful endeavours to relieve the trade of the 
country from fiscal burdens and obstructions, and 
to cheapen the necessaries and comforts consumed 
by the masses, by simplifying the Tariff and re- 
ducing the import duties on almost every article in 
general use whether of colonial or foreign origin. 

In pursuit of the same great objects, during the 
long period of his official service at the Board of 
Trade he lost no opportunity for endeavouring to 
improve the commercial relations of this country 
with the other nations of the globe. 

Negotiations were set on foot and prosecuted 
with* great zeal and vigour by him, in conjunction 
with and through the agency of the Foreign 
Office, — for the ready and zealous co-operation of 
Lord Palmerston was never wanting in the prose- 
cution of such objects, — for effecting commercial 
treaties with, or arrangements for modifying the 
tariffs of France, Spain, Portugal, Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, Sardinia, and imany other countries. 
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With respect to France, reference has been already 1 839 . 

made to # the commission of 1831 — 1834. In the 

succeeding years the attempts to establish commer- 
cial arrangements of a more general and satisfactory 
nature between the two countries were renewed by 
Mr. Thomson. 

In 1838-9 another joint commission was appointed 
at Paris, — consisting, on our side of the Right Hon. 

H. Labouchere, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Aston, and Mr. Macgregor; on the part 
of France of the Baron Freville, Peer of France, M. 
Greterin, Director in Chief of the Customs, and M. 

David, Secretary of the Minister of Commerce, — to 
examine the tariffs of the respective countries, with 
a view to propose such reductions as should appear 
most likely to extend their mutual commercial in- 
tercourse. Ministerial changes in France unfortu- 
nately suspended the progress of this commission j 
and it was closed in May 1839, a conviction being 
come to by the British commissioners that the 
French government were unwilling to make any 
real concessions on their part, in return for those 
offered by Great Britain. 

Various arrangements which promised beneficial 
results had, however, been made on both sides. 

The threatened increase of duties oh linen yarns 
imported into France was deferred for two years. 

It has since been imposed. But the prospect of a 
favourable termination to the long-pending and 
often-interrupted , negotiations for reciprocal relax- 
ations in the commercial tariffs of England and 
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1889 . France is not yet hopeless ; and if such a happy 
result is ultimately arrived at, it will fyave been 
owing in a very great degree to the foundation laid 
by the persevering efforts of Mr. Thomson. 

With Austria, Prussia, and the other German 
States, Mr. Thomson made frequent efforts to ex* 
tend our commercial relations. The Zollverein, or 
union of the several states of Germany with Prussia 
under a common tariff and system of customs laws, 
in 1833 and afterwards, was never regarded by 
Mr. Thomson with the apprehension and alarm 
with which it was viewed in many quarters. On 
the contrary, he clearly saw that a change which 
loosened the fetters hitherto shackling the industry 
of an European population of thirty millions, and 
gave room for the development of their natural 
resources, could not be otherwise than eventually 
beneficial to all neighbouring countries. It did not 
necessarily follow from a fusion of all the separate 
conflicting tariffs of Germany into one, that the 
character of that one should be more hostile to 
British interests than the medley preceding it; 
and, on the contrary, it afforded an available open- 
ing for the negociation, with the representatives of 
all Germany in a body, of a treaty of commerce 
offering new benefits to British industry. Mr. 
Thomson saw and determined to avail himself of 
this opening. He obtained from Mr. Macgregor, a • 
gentleman fuUy imbned with Ins own views on in- 
ternational commerce, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the political and material condition of the 
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German States, a report on the effect of the “Union” 
oh manufacturing industry in Germany, and on the 
sale and use of British manufactures there. 

This report led Mr. Thomson to the conclusion, 
that to preserve and increase the long-existing 
trade between Great Britain and Germany, which 
in value is second to none except that between 
England and the United States of America, it was 
necessary to propose a reduction in our import duties 
on the leading articles of German produce, in return 
for similar concessions by the union in favour of 
British manufactures. 

To pave the way for such an arrangement Mr. 
Thomson dispatched Mr. Macgregor in 1836, as 
British commissioner, to attend the Congress of 
Deputies from the several states of the union, 
which was held at Munich in August of that year 
for the purpose of revising the tariff of 1833. 

The results of this mission would have been per- 
fectly successful in obtaining large reductions of the 
German tariff in favour of British manufactures, 
had it been possible for concessions to be offered in 
return upon two points of great value to Germany, 
viz., Corn and Timber. Extracts from Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s correspondence to that effect were read by 
Mr. Poulefct Thomson in his speech on the Com 
Laws in the session of 1839.* The reply he met 
with generally to propositions for an improved 
tariff in favour of England was this, “ We are 
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* See Appendix. 
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1839. all desirous to trade freely with you, but a re - 
duetion of your Corn duties to a fixed rate must 
be the preliminary of any understanding as to 
a reduction on our part of duties on your com- 
modities.” 

On this essential point Mr. Thomson’s hands 
were of course tied, by the invincible resistance of 
the supporters of the British Corn Laws. Had there 
been any possibility of carrying a modification of 
those laws, such as a fixed duty of 8s. or even 10s. per 
•quarter on wheat, it was Mr. Thomson’s intention to 
propose a new treaty of commerce to the States of the 
Zollverein, which he had every reason to know would 
have been readily assented to by them, on terms 
highly favourable to British commerce and manu- 
factures. The opinion he had entertained from the 
first of the Germanic Customs’ union, was proved 
to be correct. It is not that union, but our own 
restrictive commercial legislature, especially our 
Corn duties, which check and diminish our exports 
to Germany. 

In respect to Austria, Mr. Thomson’s efforts to 
obtain improved commercial relations were, how- 
ever, crowned with success. Mr. Macgregor had 
been commissioned likewise by him in 1 836 to re- 
port on the resources of that great empire, con- 
taining a population of thirty-five millions, and to 
endeavour to lay the basis of a commercial treaty 
with its government; He found the authorities, 
especially that enlightened statesman Prince Metter- 
nich, fully alive to the immense elements existing 
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foj* a mutually beneficial commerce between Austria 
and Britain, and to the wisdom of the principles of 
a liberal system of trade between them. The result 
was the negotiation and definitive arrangement of 
a commercial treaty between the two governments, 
which was signed in 1838 by Prince Metternich and 
Sir Frederick Lambe. This treaty established an 
entirely new tariff for all the Austrian Customs, 
sweeping away the whole prohibitive .system of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II., which had been con- 
sidered by many of the prejudiced Austrians as the 
palladium of their industry. Its results have al- 
ready been most beneficial, and must every year 
become more so, to British industry. To Mr. Pou- 
lett Thomson is due, so far as the British Cabinet 
Avas concerned, the exclusive merit of originating 
and perfecting this treaty. 

One circumstance connected with it, and com- 
municated by Mr. Macgregor, offers a remarkable 
instance of the wise decision and boldness with 
which Mr. Thomson habitually acted on any sudden 
emergency which required instant determination. 
An article relative to the navigation of the Danube 
being considered indispensable by Prince Metter- 
nich, who entertained ulterior views of the great 
advantages likely to arise to both Austria and 
England from the contemplated improvements in 
the navigation of that river, mid Mr. Macgregor 
having reported that such an article would be in 
contravention of our navigation laws, the question 
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I839. was referred at a very late period of the negoti- 
ations to Mr. Thomson, who boldly took upon him- 
self the responsibility of legalising such an“agrcement 
prospectively by Act of Parliament, and -authorised 
Mr. Macgregor to consent to “ a stipulation admit- 
ting Austrian ships arriving with their cargoes from 
the ports of the Danube, upon the same footing as 
if they arrived direct with their cargoes from the 
Austrian ports.” 

* The letter conveying this assent arrived but the 
day before that on which the treaty was to be finally* 
agreed to or relinquished ; and upon the stipulation 
thus happily acceded to at the proper moment, de- 
pended the success of the negotiation. An act was 
subsequently passed legalising the article in question ; 
but for which act, not only that treaty with Austria, 
but that likewise concluded in 1841 with the states 
of the Germanic Union of Customs, the treaty of 
the same year with the Hanseatic Republics, and 
the recent treaty with Russia, would all, in their 
most important stipulations, have been illegal, or 
could not have been concluded.* 


* The importance to our commercial and shipping interests 
of the treaty of 1838 with Austria, is fully shown by Mr. Mac- 
gregor in the first volume, now just issuing from the press, of 
his elaborate and valuable work on “ Commercial Statistics/’ 
This volume forms a vast storehouse of facts, all combining to 
teach one great lesson to governments ; namely, that the wealth 
and strength of every country are mainly determined by the more 
or less liberal character of its/ commercial policy. 
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Our commercial relations with Naples having 18S9. 
been seriously injured by the sulphur monopoly, 

Mr- Macgregor was directed by Mr. Thomson to 
proceed to Naples to endeavour to arrange the dif- 
ference, which, however, was not effected without 
great intervening loss and interruption to our trade, 
owing to obstacles beyond the reach of Mr. Thom- 
son’s influence, although the policy he pursued was 
ultimately successful. 

Negociations were likewise set on foot by Mr. 

•Thomson while presiding over the Board of Trade, 
for improving our commercial relations with Brazil, 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy ; negociations which were 
incomplete when he left the office, and still for the 
most part remain so ; but which, it is to be hoped, 
will come to maturity at no distant period. And 
the project of a highly practical and valuable treaty 
with Turkey was considered and proposed by him. 

In the majority of these efforts of Mr. Thomson to 
improve our commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries he was unable to attain success, owing to the 
unfortunate system of restrictive policy which we 
had ourselves adopted at the close of the war, and 
had as yet but slowly and by piecemeal relin- 
quished, and which had naturally disposed other 
nations to follow our example. The prosperity 
which, on the whole, English industry and com- 
merce has enjoyed by reason of her extensive co- 
lonial empire, and the extraordinary natural advan- 
tages she possesses, were, through a very common 
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. 1889. error of reasoning, attributed by foreign countries 
to her restrictive system, which existed, it is 
true, contemporaneously with these advantages, 
but had incalculably checked and narrowed the 
development of which they were susceptible. And 
although, since the commencement made by Mr. 
Huskisson and Mr. Wallace, the government of 
this country has been gradually relaxing the fiscal 
obstacles opposed by legislation to the extension 
of British commerce, the progress has been so 
slow and apparently timid, each concession has* 
been so reluctantly wrung from the legislature, 
and so large an opposing party has always existed, 
composed of classes who have or believe themselves 
to have an interest in the maintenance of protect- 
ing duties ; and these have been so loud in declaiming 
and writing against free trade as inimical to native 
industry, and in favour of fiscal protections as 
essential to its prosperity, — that foreigners, who 
naturally look to us for instruction on questions of 
this kind, may well be excused for still hesitating 
between the two opposite opinions which yet agitate 
ourselves on this great question. 

Above all, until we give up our protecting duties 
on raw produce, corn especially, it could hardly be 
expected of the great grain-producing countries of 
Europe and America, that they should enter cor-, 
dially into arrangements for permitting the intro* 
duction of our manufactures. So long as we refuse 
to admit their staple productions on terms of fair 
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reciprocity, at least, they will continue to maintain 1889 . 
tariffs of a hostile character towards us. * * 

The important principle of free trade, to the ad- 
vancement of which Mr. Poulett Thomson devoted 
every effort, could not, therefore, be generally and 
fully carried out without affecting interests too 
powerful for a Minister of Trade to touch, requiring 
the consent and co-operation of the entire govern- 
ment. And this he failed in obtaining, but not 
through want of energetic and persevering remon- 
•strance. 

On the Com Law question especially, the citadel 
of the Protectionist party, it can be no secret 
that he exerted himself to the utmost for a series of 
years to induce the government to propose a change 
founded on the principles of a moderate fixed duty. 

And, individually, he never lost an opportunity 
of advocating the same principle by his voice or 
vote. In 1827 and 1828, as has been shown, he 
supported Mr. Hume and a numerically insignificant 
section of the House of Commons in denouncing 

* Extract of a letter from M. Anisson to Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son. 

( translated ) “ Paris, April 12, 1839. 

“ I have followed with great interest your discussions on the 
Corn Laws, and have seen with pain how little progress the 
question makes. This is a terrible argument against those who 
are struggling here for commercial liberty ; and certain recent 
words of Lord Melbourne do not better our position when we 
attempt to base it on the experience of England. All this is 
saddening to those who have only at heart the triumph of 
truth, the general interests of humanity, and the progress and 
union of European society.” 

G 3 
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1839. the fluctuating scale then established, and recom' 

mending a low fixed duty in its place. In 1880, 

when called on to accept place under the govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, he declined it unless with the 
stipulation that he was to be at liberty to speak 
and vote for an alt eration of the existing corn law. 
In 1834 he vindicated that right, and in the face 
of the cabinet, of many of his friends who strongly 
dissuaded him from the course, and of much public 
and private attack, he spoke powerfully in favour 
of such a change, in direct reply to his colleague in 
the government, Sir James Graham. In 1835 he 
joined the government again on the same condition, 
and in 1839 he spoke at great length and voted in 
favour of Mr. Yilliers’s motion for a committee. 

His two speeches of 1834 and 1839, which will 
be found in the Appendix, contain the most un- 
answerable arguments upon this question, and in 
fact will appear, upon examination, to exhaust the 
subject, comprehending the substance of all that 
has been since so repeatedly, but never more ably 
or lucidly, put forward in spoken or written essays, 
by the recent and numerous advocates of the repeal 
of the Corn Law. 

It was therefore in no degree owing to any luke- 
warmness or deficiency of zeal on his part upon 
this most vital question, that the delay took place 
in its advocacy by the government of which he 
was a member. That delay may be far more justly 
imputed, if blame exist any where, to the parties 
most directly interested in the question, the ma- 
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rrufacturing and commercial classes, who so long 1839. 
slumbered over it, and could not be roused from 
their torpor by the remonstrances of Mr. Thomson 
himself, and other more far-sighted members of 
those classes, until the crisis which he and they an- 
ticipated had actually arrived, when the diminished 
demand of foreign nations, prevented by the Com 
Law from becoming our customers, had brought on 
an amount of pressure and distress, threatening the 
decay and destitution of large portions of our 
manufacturing and commercial industry, which de- 
pend for their Existence on foreign demand. 

So long as this torpor existed, so long as the 
public out of doors appeared careless of the matter^ 

Mr. Thomson could not but yield to the argument 
of his colleagues, which was based on the indis- 
putable fact, that to bring it forward was to break 
up the government; and whilst other matters of 
great importance to the welfare of the people re- 
mained unsettled, and could be accomplished only by 
a liberal ministry, it appeared to him, and to those 
who agreed in his opinions, right to suspend their 
determination, and defer the irrevocable step of a 
ministerial declaration in favour of a great change 
in the Corn Law. 

The occasion, as every one knows, arose after 
Mr. Thomson had left the cabinet and England, 
and the result was what he and all expected 
who knew the strong feelings of the agricultural 
party on the question, and their power over the 
legislature. Whether the great question has been 

q 4 
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1889. advanced by this step cannot, however, be doubted. 

The very leaders of the opposing party now officially 

admit that the existence of the present or, indeed, of 
any Corn Law, is but a question of time. And when 
its Repeal, as sooner or later it must be, is finally 
carried, and the principle of free trade thereby esta- 
blished as the groundwork of our commercial and fis- 
cal policy, it will be generally acknowledged that for 
this great conquest of truth and wisdom over folly 
and error, the country will have been indebted in a 
large degree to the perseverance, the energy, the 
ability, and the tact employed by Mr. Thomson in 
the slow but sure assault, by sap and mine, of this 
jthe last and strongest citadel of the Protectionists.* 

* The intense interest felt by him, even while absent and 
engaged in other absorbing occupations, in the struggle making 
on this question at home is evinced by several passages in his 
private letters from Canada, — equally remarkable for the saga- 
city with which they anticipate all that has since occurred. 
On the 21st of March, 1841, he thus wrote to Lord John 
Russell : — 

“ Your finance is what I look to now with most anxiety. I 
have told Baring that I $o not think you will make anything by 
trying to patch . He may either go to work in downright earnest 
with commercial reform, sugar duties, timber duties, corn 
duties, and thus get a large revenue by throwing over (if he 
can ) landlords, merchants, West Indians, and Buxton and Co. ; 
or he may come to a property tax. 

44 In the first case, nothing but a general and decided attack 
upon all tliese different monopolies — a sort of commercial 
reform bill — will give him a chance of success. In the second, 
the impossibility of doing this, must be his plea for taking that 
course. I feel satisfied that no little petty shifting of duties 
on one article or another, will give you anything like the reve- 
nue you want, and yet tfye attempt will probably be more 
troublesome than the \ greater measure. So, if I did not 
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One of the valuable measures adopted by Mr. 18S9. 
Thomson while he presided over the Board of 

adopt either the one or the other really efficient course, I should 
recommend him rather to have recourse to a loan, than attempt 
such petty patchwork as I see is suggested in some of my 
letters from home. But I suppose you will have decided all 
this already.” 

Again, on the 25th of May, 1841, on learning the an- 
nouncement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 

Baring, in bringing forward the budget of that year, he writes 
thus : — 

“ You have taken a bold step, and I am ail impatience to 
learn the result, which must of course have been ascertained by 
this time. But, whatever it be, I sincerely rejoice at your 
having taken your stand with the country upon a great, an 
intelligible, and, above all, a practical measure of reform. It 
has every thing to recommend it, in what it touches, and in 
what it lets alone. It does not meddle with religious preju- 
dices ; it does not relate to Ireland ; it does not touch on any 
of the theoretical questions of government on which parties 
have so long been divided. It is a new flag to fight under, 
and must prevail eventually, whatever be its success now. 

The only criticism I should be disposed to pass on your pro- 
ceeding, i9 the mode of introducing the question. I think 
you might have produced a greater effect if you had discon- 
nected it from the budget ; but, at a distance, it is not easy to 
judge of tactics, and that might have been impossible.” 

12th June * — " The last accounts I have make me think that 
the whole of your plan is likely to be upset by the Tories and 
the class interests. But, never mind. The seed is sown — 
and the flag of commercial reform is at last unfurled, and 
sooner or later it must triijpph, The debate of the 18th 
May (my latest news) tells me nothing of what your course 
will be ; but I trust, for your own sakes and that of the cause 
that you will not have abandoned the helm to the Tories upon 
the mere defeat upon the Sugar Duties, which was of course 
inevitable* It seems to me that, having once entered upon this 
new contest, you are bound to proceed with it. If they 
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I 8 S 9 . Tirade, was the institution, in 1837, of the School 
Of Design at Somerset House. The inferiority <tf 

beat you on Sugar, give them Timber ; if they beat you on 
that, give them Corn. The discussions must benefit .you, and 
must injure them. And when beaten on all, and your course 
of policy fairly before the country, test it with a dissolution, 
which though it can scarcely be expected to give you a majority, 
or render resignation unnecessary, will at least have ranged 
parties under the new banners, both on one side and the other, 
and enable you to force your measures on another government , 
should your own not get back.** 

“ I consider Lord John’s speech on opening the Sugar Duties 
as the crowning work even of his mind. He stands, indeed, in 
a glorious position. After having done so much to remove the 
restrictions upon opinion, and established civil and religious 
liberty, he now stands forward as the Champion of Commercial 
Freedom, and has boldly and unanswerably vindicated the 
rights of the masses against the monopolies of classes. Whether 
the attempt succeed or fail now , he will have done for the 
every-day material interests of the country that which he 
before did in the interest of freedom of opinion ; and no man 
before him ever did so much against such fearful odds.” 

To Lord John Russell himself he writes on the same date, 

“ I have read your speech upon opening the debate on the 
Sugar question with feelings of admiration and pleasure which 
I cannot describe. The Three-traders have never been orators 
since Mr. Pitt’s early days. We hammered away with facts 
and figures, and some argument ; but we could not elevate the 
subject, and excite the feelings of the people. At last, you, 
who can do both, have fairly undertaken it, and the cause has 
a champion worthy of it. I regret that I am not once more 
on the Treasury Bench to enjo^r the triumph, and lend iny 
small assistance in the fight ; but you do not want it ; and it 
is most gratifying to me to hear from you that I have been of 
some service to you here at least.” 

“ It seems to me to be an immense point gained to get a 
new flag under which to fl^jht. The people of England don't 
care, a rush for any df your Irish hobby-horses, and they are 
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not with you upon Church matters, or grievances of that kind. 
Even tft! great success of our foreign policy has not touched 
them the least, and I doubt whether twenty victories would 
give you a borough or a county. But you have now given 
them an intelligible principle offering practical benefits to con- 
tend for ; and though defeated on it, as you doubtless will be, 
defeat will be attended with reputation, and will make you, as a 
party in the country, far stronger than you have been of late.” 

Upon learning the commencement of the elections, he writes 
to his brother, 12th July, 1841, 

" I am sorry, for your sake, that Lord John quits Stroud ; 
but I honour and admire him more than ever for throwing 
himself thus into the thick even of the Election Battle. 
He is, indeed, a Leader. I wonder how long and often Peel 
would have weighed matters before he had consented to 
such a thing ! The liberal party ought to buy him an estate, 
or build him a house, or erect him a statue of gold. As 
for me, who am in general not given to enthusiasm, I can- 
not find terms for my admiration of his whole conduct. He 
seems to rise with every difficulty, and each speech or act 
seems unsurpassable till the next comes, and you find it still 
superior to its predecessor.” 

And on the 11th August, 

u The last accounts have brought me the conclusion of your 
elections, which are worse than I was led to expect. But after 
all it was impossible to look for much more, with such a host 
of interest arrayed against you, and only the “ unprotected 
public ” for you. Morpeth’s defeat in the West Riding is the 
worst in effect, as it gives the Tories fair grounds for asserting 
that the manufacturing interests are divided upon your mea- 
sures. The Yorkshire clothiers and flax-spinners deserve to be 
ruined for their folly. And they stand a good chance of being 
so, I am afraid ; for it certainly would appear that between the 
difficulty of getting returns for goods, caused by our exclusion 
of foreign articles, and the immense increase of manufacturing 
power abroad, the depression and distress of trade in England 
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18 S 9 *. some other nations, had long been acknowledged as 
a great disadvantage in our competition with them, 
in both the home and foreign market. This in- 
feriority was justly attributed to the want of some 
means of instruction in the art of design as adapted 
to manufactures, open to such persons as were will- 
ing to apply themselves to this branch of art. In 
France, Bavaria, and Prussia, public schools had 
. long ago been established for this purpose by the 
respective governments ; and hence the superiority 
of the continental manufactures in this respect. 

The public voice lias long since acknowledged 
the great benefits likely to result, and partly realised 
already, from this institution ; and the friends of 
art and of our manufacturing industry will no 


is not likely to be relieved by leaving things alone — the Tory 
remedy. 

“ I am too much broken in health to take much more than 
the interest of a spectator in the political struggle, if there be 
one, next session ; and I shall not be at all sorry for the oppor- 
tunity of trying by quiet and amusement to save the remains of 
my constitution ; but I cannot but feel deeply anxious about 
the country, and I am very gloomy as to its prospects. The 
evil which ten years ago I predicted, if we did not liberalise 
our commercial policy , has fallen on it. We have successful 
rivals everywhere, and friends nowhere. Even the bold and 
gallant struggle you have made is misrepresented, and attri- 
buted, not to its true motive, a conviction of the truth of the 
principles of free trade? but the desire to mislead other nations, 
and prevent them from following you in your {successful ! 1) 
policy of protection and prohibition. That, however, is no 
excuse for the folly apd ingratitude of the English people, for 
which they will pay dearly /f I am not mistaken." 
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doubt always *be ready to acknowledge their obli- mg. 
gations to its founder. 

The principle of affording a copyright in designs 
employed in manufactures, (without which, indeed, 
those engaged in this branch of art could have no 
prospect of fitting remuneration,) was likewise 
considered, and would no doubt have been intro- 
duced by him to Parliament, as has been since 
successfully accomplished by Mr. Emerson Ten- * 
nent, had he remained long enough at the Board 
of Trade. He laboured, but in vain, also to per- 
suade America and France, and other foreign 
countries, to admit the principle of international 
copyright. He had with this view introduced into 
Parliament, in the session of 1838, and successfully 
carried into a Law, a Bill for enabling the Govern- 
ment to make treaties with foreign Powers for this 
very desirable purpose. 

His endeavours to extend the warehousing sys- 
tem, first at the sea-ports, and secondly, to the in- 
land towns, were constant. Reference has been 
already made to the acts of the 3 & 4 William 4. 
c. 56. and 58., brought in by him for the former 
purpose. The warehousing department has since 
the passing of these acts become by far the most 
important in the whole circle of our fiscal ar- 
rangements. Its importance can best be judged of 
by the fact, that the duties alone payable on the 
goods at any time under the Queen’s lock in the 
several bonded warehouses in the kingdom have 
been estimated at upwards of fifty millions ! The 
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I889: attempt to establish bonding warehouses *jh inland 
'■ towns has not yet been successful. 

The enumeration of the public services of Mr- 
Poulett Thomson while engaged at the Board of 
Trade might be considerably extended, were if not 
desirable to avoid details which would be tedious. It 
was his anxious desire to enlarge and complete the 
sphere of usefulness of that Board, and to render it, 
as a ministerial department, worthy of the great 
commercial empire of Britain. He took measures 
for placing under its superintendence the regulation 
of the important internal lines of traffic and com- 
munication, the Railways of the island, which 
sprung into existence only during his administra- 
tion. He established a system for a preliminary 
examination of the private bills brought before Par- 
liament ; and especially of the applications for the 
grant of charters to associations. In conjunction 
with Lord Auckland, then President, he organized, 
in 1832, a special department in the Board of Trade 
for collecting, preparing, and printing digests of the 
statistics of the empire ; and selected for its conduct 
Mr. Porter, to whose , valuable labours the public 
are so greatly indebted for these indispensable ma- 
terials of a correct judgment on all questions of 
national economics. His views in fact of the 
proper duties of the office comprised a gene- 
ral system of supervision and regulation of all the 
fiscal! anjl diplomatic arrangements, 
Jpat. bear upon pur foreign, colonial, and hoffie 
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trafle, ana theleBy largely determine the wealth, 
the powe?> and the prosperity of the empire.’ 


* * Since the above was in type, the Editor has received the. 
following letter from Sir Denis Le March ant, containing a 
fuller statement of some of Mr. Thomson’s efforts to enlarge the 
sphere of usefulness of the Board of Trade than has been 
given above, upon the authority of one who assisted him in 
these valuable labours with a zeal for the public interests emu- 
lous of his own. 

“ Harley Street, 4th May, 1843. 

“ My dear Sir, 

“I have read your memoir with the deepest interest : you 
have done no more than justice to Lord Sydenham’s memory. 
It would require all the bitterness of political hostility to deny 
that he was entitled to all the credit you claim for him ; nay, he 
was entitled to more, for you have but slightly touched one 
point on which the country is under the greatest obligation to 
him, — viz. his attention to the private business of the House of 
Commons. He was, I believe, the first minister who awakened 
the House to a sense of their responsibility in this branch of 
legislation. He saw that the conflict of private interests was 
not a sufficient security for the public ; his experience in trade 
alone having shown him instances where private bills had been 
made the means of largely and most unjustifiably enriching in- 
dividuals at the expense of the country. Accordingly he sub- 
jected all such bills that related to trade, or that bore in any- 
way on the province of his department, to the strictest supervision ; 
the result of which was, that the investigation previously con- 
ducted most imperfectly, perhaps dishonestly, by the committee 
of the House, took place at the Board of Trade, where the 
parties attended before him, and underwent the examination he 
deemed necessary. Some of these inquiries, in the case of 
harbours and trading companies, consumed much of Mr. 17s 
time ; and from the discrepancy of the evidence, and the eager- 
ness of the parties, were, as he often said, the most unpleasant 
parts of his duty. I can vouch for the truth of this observation, as 
Lwas always present on these occasions, and had the department 
under my own peculiar charge. It was also very disagreeable 

*G 8 
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I889. In the early part of the year 1836 Mr. Pottl^tt 
Thomson had found his health so seriously affected 

to him, after satisfying himself of the course which the House 
»ought to pursue in these cases, that he encountered violent op- 
position from members, whom the interests of their constituencies 
had enlisted on the opposite side. Gradually, however, he ob- 
tained general support in these debates, even from his political 
opponents, especially when it was perceived that he allowed no 
political feeling to influence his decision, the public welfare 
being his sole object. In fact, his disregard of all personal and 
political considerations in the discharge of his duty was ever 
most honourable to him. 

“ His attention to private bills did not stop here, — he endea- 
voured to obtain an alteration of the form in which they are 
framed; and under his eye his secretary, Mr. Symonds, prepared 
the valuable and voluminous papers on the construction of Acts 
of Parliament which were printed by order of the House in 
1836. The recommendations of this report have been partially 
adopted, and have been of great service ; and it was at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Thomson, whilst engaged in these inquiries, that 
the Breviates of private bills were introduced, this being only 
part of the extensive reform he contemplated. 

“ You have noticed his attention to charters and letters patent. 
Before his time all charters were issued by the Home Office ; 
and of course that department not having the means of obtaining 
accurate information on economical matters, they exercised 
their jurisdiction very loosely. He made the Board of Trade 
responsible, and took the most anxious care that the public in. 
terests should receive adequate protection. Many were the 
applications from banks atliome and abroad which he rejected. 
He framed a set of rules or conditions to be inserted in their 
charters for security against the misappropriation of the capital, 
that must have saved the fortunes of many individuals embarked 
in such concerns from destruction. With the view of preventing 
unnecessary applications to Parliament for private bills, he 
brought into Parliament the Letters Patent Act, which he 
would afterwards hare extended, but his bill for that purpose 
was defeated. “ Yours most truly, 1 *^ 

£ ' " Denis Le Marchant.” 
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by the long night sittings in the House of Commons, J8S9. 

tlxat he J>egan to consider the necessity of some 

change from the position he then occupied to one 
which should be more compatible with his physical 
powers. The most obvious mode of accomplishing 
this end was by a removal into the House of Peers, 
retaining his office. Circumstances, however, for a 
time put a stop to this plan. But at a later 
period of the session, when, after the ineffectual 
attempt of Sir Robert Peel to form a ministry 
in May, the government of Lord Melbourne had to 
be reconstructed with alterations in its compo- 
sition, he renewed his wish to make some change 
in his own position. And in discussing the idea 
with his friends, the government of Canada was 
mentioned as a post that might be open to him. 

In conversation with Lord Spencer (his oldest and 
warmest political associate and friend), the latter 
recommended him to accept this noble task. And 
Mr. Thomson’s private journal quotes one of the 
expressions he made use of, and which deserves to 
find a place here, as characteristic of the real motive 
and spring of the public conduct of both men. 

“ Lord A. said he thought Canada ‘ the finest 
field of exertion for any one, as affording the 
greatest power of doing the greatest good to one’s 
fellow-creatures’ I agree with him.” 

It was by this consideration, no doubt, that 
his determination was guided, when, towards 
the close of the session, new ministerial arrange- 
rs being in contemplation (consequent partly 

H 
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1839 . on Mr. Spring Rice’s elevation to the peerage, 
and appointment to the comptrollership of tfie 
Exchequer), he had to make choice between the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and the Govern- 
ment of Canada, which were offered to him. Either 
alternative presented disadvantages perhaps of equal 
force as respected health. The continued fatigue 
of attendance in the House of Commons was likely 
to be quite as injurious in the one case, as the se- 
verity of a northern climate would be in the other. 
His decision was therefore chiefly influenced by 
the feeling of where he could make his abilities 
and energies most useful. The situation of affairs 
in Canada was perplexing, and the difficulties great 
in the way of an harmonious settlement of the 
all-important question of the union of the pro- 
vinces, and the establishment of an entirely new 
constitution for their future government. But Mr. 
Thomson felt confident of being able to surmount 
these difficulties. He expressed this confidence 
repeatedly to his private friends. And the result 
justified his most sanguine anticipations. 

In truth his character and experience exactly 
fitted him for the purpose. He possessed the 
great qualities of tact and judgment in determining 
the course to be pursued; firmness and decision in 
the execution of his resolves ; great quickness of 
perception as to the character and capacity of those 
with whom he had to deal, and a courteous and 
conciliatory manner wjaich charmed all with whom 
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he came in contact. Added to this, untiring energy I8S9. 
and application, habits of business, information of 
the most extensive kind, and a perfect knowledge 
of the position of affairs in Canada, and of the sen- 
timents of the Home Government upon it, acquired 
during his attendance in cabinet councils where 
these matters were discussed. Lastly, although 
perhaps first of all in importance, he had enjoyed 
an experience of many years in parliafhentary 
tactics, and the mode of carrying through public 
business in a popular assembly, of incalculable value 
to the particular object of his mission to Canada; 
namely, the establishment of a new representative 
system, such as would be likely to work in harmony 
with the Home Government and Imperial Parlia- 
ment. His liberal principles and known public 
character were guarantees also to the people whom 
he went to govern, that their welfare would be the 
first and principal object of his labours. 

It was determined, in the changes of administra- 
tion made at the same time, that Lord John Russell ' 
should take the seals of the Colonial Office. This 
was a matter of immense importance to Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, as his confidence in and attachment to 
that noble Lord were ever unlimited, and he knew 
that he could depend upon having the support and 
sanction of his chief under every difficulty that 
might arise in the execution of his duties. 

The example of Lord Durham was a beacon to 
warn him of many of these difficulties; and the 

11 2 
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1839 . mass of information collected by that noble Lord* 
and the able coadjutors by whom he was accompa- 
nied, and embodied in his voluminous Report, offered 
him no doubt very material aid in the determination 
of his future policy. With Lord Durham himself 
his personal friendship had never ceased ; and from 
him, as well as from Mr. Buller, he received what- 
ever other information they had it in their power 
in private and friendly communications to afford. 

In consequence of the arrangement thus deter- 
mined on, on the 27th August, the day before 
the prorogation of Parliament, a new •writ was 
moved for Manchester, on Mr. Poulett Thomson’s 
acceptance of the post of Governor-General of the 
British Provinces in North America*; and on the 
same day he issued his farewell address to the 
constituency between whom and himself so long 
and intimate a relation had existed; — a relation 
which had proved a source of reciprocal pride and 
honour to both the constituent body and their 
representative. 

On the 29th of August he was sworn into his new 
office before the Privy Council, and on the 5th Sep- 
tember he had an audience of the Queen to take 
leave, who graciously expressed her conviction that 
he would be successful in the great object of his 

* In the terms of Her Majesty’s commission, the appointment 
was that of “ Governor-General of British North America, and 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over the Pro- 
vinces of Lower Canadja and yUpper Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and the island of Prince Edward, and Vice-Admiral 
of the same.'’ 
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mission, and her desire that he should re-enter her 1839. 
service at home on his return. 

On the 13th (his 40th birthday ), his preparations 
being completed, Mr. Poulett Thomson embarked at 
Portsmouth in the Pique frigate for his destination 
in Canada. He appeared to keep up his spirits ad- 
mirably ; but some of his relatives who accompanied 
him for a few miles to sea in Lord Durham’s yacht, 
observed and long remembered the last looks with 
which he quitted them, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance which told the struggle within : a presenti- 
ment came over them that they saw him for the last 
time, and it was evident that he shared in the feel- 
ing. His health was, indeed, much shattered at 
this time by continued attacks of gout, one of which 
seized him the day after his embarkation ; and the 
passage, which was very rough and unpleasant, was 
a period of much bodily suffering. An entry in 
his private journal, written when on board three or 
four days, will exhibit his view of the state in which 
he left public affairs, and of his own prospects. 

“ Saturday, 21 Sept. 1839. — I have thought a 
good deal within the last few days of my position ; 
and upon the whole I think I have done right, both 
on public and on personal grounds. I have a better 
chance of settling things in Canada than any one 
they could have found to go ; and if I had not taken 
it then, as I could not well have got out of the 
government, I should have shared in the disgrace 
next session. It is a great field , too, if I bring 
about the union, and stay for a year to meet the 

ii 3' 
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I8S9. United Assembly, and set them to work. On the 
other hand, in England there is little to be done by 
me. At the Exchequer all that can be hoped is to 
get through some bad tax. There is no chance of 
carrying the House with one for any great com- 
mercial reforms, timber , corn , sugar , &c. ; party 
and private interests will prevent it. If Peel were 
in, he might do this, as he could muzzle or keep 
away his Tory allies, and we should support him. 
If he got in and had courage, what a field for him ! 
But he has not / 

** On private grounds I think it good too. ’Tis 
strange, however, that the office which was once the 
object of my greatest ambition (the Exchequer) 
should now be so disagreeable to me that I will 
give up the Cabinet and Parliament to avoid it. 
After all, the House of Commons and Manchester 
are no longer what they were to me. I do not 
think that I have improved in speaking— rather 
gone back. Perhaps in Opposition, with more time 
to prepare, I might rally again ; but I do not fed. 
sure of it. I am grown rather nervous about it. 
The interruption and noise which prevail so much 
in the House cows me. I have certainly made no 
good speech for two years. It is clear, from what 
has passed, I might have kept Manchester as long 
as I liked. But till put to the test by my leaving 
it, one could not help feeling nervous and irritated 
by the constant copiplaints of not going far enough 
or going too far. i The last three years have made 
a great change in tne. / /My health, I suppose, is at 
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the bottom of it. On the whole I think it is as well I 8 S 9 . 
as it is. 

Another passage may merit extraction, as afford- 
ing an insight into the secret sources of political 
eminence, in the estimation of one who so unques- 
tionably attained it. 

“ Read Life of Sir James Mackintosh. It is a 
melancholy picture of talents — not misapplied, for 
he did good — but failing to produce the effect they 
ought, either for the public or their possessor. 

With all his powers he never achieved eminence — 
for want of perseverance. What a lesson! My 
recollection of him certainly does not justify the 
high reputation which he seems to have had 
among distinguished men who were his imme- 
diate contemporaries. But life, and especially the 
life of public men, has been far more active of late 
years ; and his character was not that of an active 
man. He was more fitted to embelli^i society at 
Holland House, when there was time for literary 
and philosophical discussion, than for the duties of 
an active statesman in these later days, or even for 
the conversation of those who now form society in 
the political circles in which I move, and which he 
then moved in. It is strange though that I, who 
never had half his recommendations to the Whig 
aristocracy, and not a tithe of his talent, nor a 
hundredth part of his information, should have 
been in office with him as his superior, and for five 
years a Cabinet Minister. I believe that the cause 
of this is to be found in the dependence of the one 

h 4 
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1839.« and the independence of the other. The knowledge 
" that I wanted not office for the sake of money, nor 
patronage to procure me a seat, has done for me 
that which his superior talents and knowledge, 
wanting both, could not do.” 

After a rough voyage of thirty-three days, the 
Pique anchored under the Avails of Quebec ; but the 
Governor-General was obliged to delay his landing 
until the arrival of Sir John Colborne from Mon- 
treal, which Avas not until the second day. On the 
19th of October Mr. Thomson, on landing, was re- 
ceived with the usual honours, and immediately 
sworn into office. The reception he met with from 
the inhabitants was most cordial, and augured well 
for the success of his mission. This was the more 
agreeable to him, as circumstances had rendered 
it not improbable that a contrary feeling should 
exist in the colony. 

His appointment to Canada had, of course, been 
canvassed by the Londdh press, and by that party 
among the colonial interest Avhich had always been 
at issue with him on the questions of undue and 
extravagant differential duties for their supposed 
protection it had been protested against. The 
usual weapons of abuse, ridicule, and calumny 
were levelled at him personally ; and after he left 
the country, this continued for some time; a por- 
tion of the press exerting themselves, to all ap- 
pearance, to prejudice his chance of succeeding in 
his mission, and frustrate the great national objects 
which he went: out Ato accomplish. An address 
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even was got up to the Prime Minister, %d signed -18 sg. 

by several of the merchants of London interested 

in the timber and Canada trade, deprecating Mr. 
Thomson’s appointment. Even some of his soi-disant 
friends, who feared, perhaps, that their intrigues or 
private interests might be thwarted by his activity 
in the province, joined in this illiberal and ungene- 
rous conduct. 

The effect, however, of these attacks was exactly 
the reverse of what their authors probably expected. 

The papers containing them had, of course, found 
their way to Canada before the Governor-General’s 
arrival there, and had created rather feelings of 
disgust at their evident injustice and illiberality, 
and the assumption displayed in them, than any 
sympathy with the sentiments they contained. 

Upon landing at Quebec on the i9th October, he 
found a very strong impression prevailing in his 
favour. The great bulk of the inhabitants were 
prepared to receive him n#t merely with the respect 
and honours usually paid to personages occupying 
so high a station as the representative of royalty, 
but with a spirit of cordial regard, and a sanguine 
anticipation of the future results of his policy. 

The merchants especially, who form a consider- 
able portion of the higher ranks in Quebec, felt no 
little pride in receiving a Governor-General who 
had himself been bred to business like their own. 

And they welcomed him with an address from their 
body, expressing this natural sentiment, and their 
high expectations of the results of his government, 
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I839. arising from their knowledge of his public cha- 

racter. Such a compliment had never been paid 

* to anp preceding Governor. His first levee, at 
which this and other addresses were presented, was 
more numerously attended than on any previous 
occasion. 

After a stay of a few days in the ancient castle 
of St. Louis, he proceeded to Montreal, where, since 
the second rebellion, the seat of government had 
been fixed. 

And here the real business of his Administration 
commenced. 



PART ir. 

ADMINISTRATION OF FORD SYDENHAM 
IN CANADA. 




PART II 


ADMINISTRATION OF LORD SYDENHAM 


IN 

CANADA. 


Before entering upon a narrative of Lord Syden- 
ham’s administration, it -will be necessary, in order 
to an understanding of the measures which he 
adopted, and the results which attended them, con- 
cisely to review the state of Canada at this period. 

The country included within the limits of Upper 
and Lower Canada was ceded to Great Britain by 
the treaty of 1763, as the fruits of the victory 
gained by Wolfe on the plains of Abraham. At 
the date of the cession there was scarcely any set- 
tlement fifty miles above Montreal, and even from 
that point downwards the settlements were almost 
entirely confined to the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributary streams. 

The country was governed and the lands held 
under the French law, known by the name of the 
Coutume de Paris, — a system of which the re- 
maining traces were effaced in Europe by the 
French Revolution. By the terms of the capitula- 
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tion of Quebec the inhabitants had been secured in 
the possession of their property and their privileges, 
and in the enjoyment of their religion, and imme- 
diately after the conclusion of peace a proclamation 
issued, promising the future establishment of a 
representative form of government, and in the in- 
terval guaranteeing to the King’s new subjects the 
benefit of the laws of England. 

At this time the population of Canada did not 
exceed 70,000 souls; and during the years which 
immediately succeeded, while, in the absence of all 
legislation on the subject, the laws of England were 
in force by virtue of the royal proclamation, con- 
siderable progress was made towards the introduc- 
tion of British customs and feelings. Nor were 
there any complaints at that time of the hardship of 
such a policy. On thg contrary, the people, too 
happy to be relieved from the iron despotism of 
France, and grateful for the protection extended to 
their religion and property, appear to have been 
prepared cheerfully to accept such modifications of 
their existing institutions as the British govern- 
ment might think necessary. Even until a compa- 
ratively recent period they continued to retain a 
lively sense of the contrast between the French and 
the British governments, and of the advantages 
which they derived from their transfer in 1763 to 
the latter.* j 

• f 

* The following extract of a speech, delivered by Mr* Papi- 
neau at his election in J^iy 1820 for the west ward of the city 
of Montreal, will%|nclusively prove the assertion in the text:— 
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In 1774 the government was placed on a more 
regular footing by the act of the 14th Geo. 3., com- 

“ Not many days,” said Mr. Papineau, “ have elapsed since 
we assembled on this spot for the same purpose as that which 
now calls us together — the choice of representatives ; the 
opportunity of that choice being caused by a great national 
calamity — the decease of that beloved Sovereign who had 
reigned over the inhabitants of this country since the day they 
became British subjects : it is impossible not to express the 
feeling of gratitude for the many benefits received from him, 
and those of sorrow for his loss, so deeply felt in this, as in 
every other, portion of his extensive dominions. And how 
could it be otherwise, when each year of his long reign has 
been marked by new favours bestowed upon the country? To 
enumerate these, and to detail the history of this country for so 
many years, would occupy more time than can be spared by 
those whom I have the honour to address. Suffice it then at a 
glance to compare our present happy situation with that of our 
fathers on the eve of the day when George the Third became 
their legitimate monarch. Suffice it to recollect that under the 
French government, (internally and externally arbitrary and 
oppressive,) the interests of this country had been more con- 
stantly neglected and mal-ad ministered than any other part of 
its dependencies. In its estimation, Canada seems not to have 
been considered as a country which, from fertility of soil, salu- 
brity of climate, and extent of territory, might have been the 
peaceful abode of a numerous and happy population, but as a 
military post, whose feeble garrison was condemned to live in a 
state of perpetual warfare and insecurity, frequently suffering 
from famine, without trade, or a trade monopolised by privileged 
companies, public and private property often pillaged, and per- 
sonal liberty daily violated i when year after year the handful 
of inhabitants settled in this province were dragged from their 
homes and families, to shed their blood, and carry murder and 
liavoc from the shores of the great lakes, the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, to those of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson's 
Bay* Such was the situation of our 'fathers ; behold the 
change 1 George the Third, a sovereign revered for his moral 
character, attention to his kingly duties, and love of his sub- 
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monly called the Quebec Act, by which a council 
was appointed, possessing, with the governor, legis- 
lative powers in all matters except taxation. At 
the same time the most perfect toleration was se- 
cured to the Roman Catholic priesthood and laity; 
even the oaths of abjuration and supremacy being 
in their case replaced by a modified form of oath of 
allegiance. 

Had the act proceeded no further all would have 
been well: the amalgamation which had begun be- 
tween the two races would have gone on without 
difficulty or interruption, and the institutions of the 
country and the feelings of the people would, with- 
out any severe shock, have been gradually Anglicised. 


jects, succeeds to Louis XV., a prince then deservedly despised 
for his debauchery, his inattention to the wants of his people, 
and his lavish profusion of the public monies upon favourites 
and mistresses. From that day the reign of the law succeeded 
to that of violence. From that day the treasures, the navy* and 
the armies of Great Britain, are mustered to afford us an invin- 
cible protection against external danger. From that day the 
better part of her laws became ours; while our religion, pro- 
perty, and the laws by which they were governed, remain 
unaltered. Soon after are granted to us the privileges of its 
free constitution ; an infallible pledge, when acted upon, of our 
internal prosperity. Now religious toleration ; trial by jury 
(that wisest df safeguards ever devised for the protection of 
innocence); security against arbitrary imprisonment, by the 
privileges attached tp the writ of Habeas Corpus; legal and 
equal security afforded to all, in their person, honour, and pro- 
perty ; the right tb obey no other laws than those of our Own 
making and choice, expressed through our representatives s — ail 
these advantages have become our birthright, and shall, { hope, 
foe the lasting inheritance of pur posterity. To secure them let 
us billy act as Brifsh subjects and freemen.” 
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But about this date began the discussions with the 
American provinces; and British statesmen, fright- 
ened at the independent and democratic spirit which 
had there sprung up, seem to have considered it a 
wise policy at any price to raise an impassable barrier 
between the New England States and their neigh- 
bouring fellow-subjects of French origin. Accord- 
ingly the act of 1774, in addition to the provisions 
already noticed, re-established the French civil law 
in all the conceded parts of the province in which, 
since the treaty of Paris, it had been supposed that 
the English law prevailed. The English criminal 
law alone remained. The necessary effect was to 
arrest the tendency to assimilation which had begun 
* to showitself — to revive and perpetuate thoseFrench 
institutions which had preceded the conquest, but 
which had begun to disappear — and to turn back 
the sympathies of the Canadians from their fellow- 
subjects of English descent to their ancestral con- 
nections, subjects of the French crown. No surer 
way could have been found of preventing a commu- 
nity of feeling between Canada and the adjoining 
British colonies ; but, although such a policy might 
have an ephemeral convenience, it contained within 
itself the seeds of permanent evils, the results of 
which we feel at the present day. 

The constitution of 1774 lasted 17 years; and 
during the revolutionary struggle, which occupied 
a large portion of that period, the French Canadians 
displayed an unflinching attachment to the British 
crown. But in 1791, still further to secure their 



attachment, and to leave them nothing to envy in 
the institutions of the revolted provinces,, the Impe- 
rial Parliament consented, in defer encff to the appli- 
cations of a portion of the inhabitants, principally 
the English merchants who had now settled In 
Quebec and Montreal, to confer on Canada a legis- 
lature, framed after its own likeness, and invested 
with its own attributes. In imitation of the Par- 
liament, of Great Britain, the Canadian legislature 
was to consist of its representative Assembly, 
elected by 40.?. freeholders (tantamount almost to 
universal suffrage), and its Council, nominated by 
the Crown ; while, to draw still closer the resemblance 
between the latter body and the House of Lords, 
the seats in it were declared to be for life, and the 
Crown was authorised to make them hereditary, 
and to annex to them hereditary titles. This au- 
thority, however, was never acted on. 

It is probable that the British Government did not 
at first contemplate a division of the province, but 
merely an extension of the system established by the 
act of 1774. But such a scheme naturally created 
much alarm among the French Canadians; who 
in a memorial presented to the Crown, and dated 
in December 1778, thus expressed their feelings ; 
— It is our religion, our laws relative to our pro- 
perty, and our personal surety in which we are most 
interested ; and these we enjoy in the most ample 
manner by the Quebec Bill. W e are the more averse 
to an House of Assembly, from the fatal consequences 
whieh will result i#om it. Can we, as Roman 
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Catholics, hope to preserve for any length of* time 
the* same prerogatives as Protestant subjects in a 
House of Refi'esentatives ? and will there not come 
a time when the influence of the latter will over- 
balance that of our posterity? In this case should 
we and our posterity enjoy the . same advantages 
which ourpresent Constitution secures to us ? Again : 
have we not reason to dread lest we should soon 
see those taxes levied upon the estates which are 
at present actually levied upon articles of commerce, 
which the inhabitant pays indirectly it is true, but 
in proportion to what he consumes? Shall we not 
fear that we may one day see the seeds of dissen- 
sion created by the Assembly of Representatives, 
and nourished by those intestine hatreds which the 
opposite interests of the old and new subjects will 
naturally give birth to?” 

It was apparently to obviate these objections, 
some of which have been remarkably verified, and 
to conciliate all parties, that the division of the 
province was resorted to, the boundary being drawn 
at the point where the grants of the French Crown, 
and consequently the French settlements, ceased. 
The country west of that point was to be governed 
exclusively by English laws and customs, and the 
lands held on the tenure of free and common 
soccage; the country to--the east, as far as it had 
been already conceded, continuing to be held on 
the French tenure. Thus was apparently secured 
to each class of the King’s subjects, within this 
portion of his dominions, the free and unrestricted 
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enjoyment of its own peculiar laws, language, and 
religion. . 

Plausible as were the arguments by which this 
arrangement was recommended, its defects did 
not escape the Opposition of that day. They 
pointed out the impossibility of excluding British 
settlers from the French portion of Canada, and 
its impolicy, even if it were practicable. They 
predicted the war of races which must inevitably 
arise, and the sense of nationality which would be 
kept alive by the isolation of the French Canadians. 
Nor, as they observed, was the scheme even consis- 
tent with itself, for while professing to separate the 
French Canadians from their fellow subjects of 
British origin, it also made provision for the future 
settlement of the latter within the French division 
of the province. 

The efforts of the Opposition were unavailing, 
and the bill passed. Experience has since verified 
the predictions of Mr. Fox and his supporters, and 
to the legislation of that date may be attributed most 
of the difficulties which during twenty-five years 
embarrassed the march of public affairs in Canada. 
But at first the system appeared to work welL In 
Lower Canada the French Canadians, a kind-hearted, 
religious, and hospitable race, but remarkable rather 
for simplicity and cheerfulness than for the energy 
and self-assertion of the British colonist, and neither 
understanding nor desiring self-government,, took 
little interest , in politics, and were unconscious of 
4hC power which the new institutions placed in their 
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hands. Their revenue was small, and as any excess 
of 'expenditure beyond the permanent appropriations 
was defrayed out of the British treasury, there was 
no demand upon them for supplies, nor consequently 
did they interfere with financial questions. They 
appear to have trusted entirely to the good faith of 
the government, allowing their constitutional pre- 
rogatives to become worse than a cypher in their 
hands — powerless as a means of advancement, al- 
though an obstacle to any innovation or improve- 
ment on the part of the executive. 

In Upper Canada the population at this time 
consisted principally of English families, who during 
the struggle for American independence had sided 
with the British government, and to whom, their 
estates having been confiscated by the victorious 
party, the British government had offered an asylum 
in the newly created province. Martyrs of an un- 
flinching loyalty, and of attachment to the British 
constitution in the country of their birth, these 
settlers naturally, in their new abode, clung closer 
to the faith for which they had so long fought and 
suffered ; — while, being inconsiderable in num- 
bers, and wholly occupied in repairing their recent 
losses, and struggling against the difficulties of 
a first settlement in a new country, they had 
neither time nor attention to devote to political 
contests. 

This state of things lasted without inconve- 
nience until the commencement of the second 

t 2 
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American war. The inhabitants of both provinces, 
removed from the contests which were desolating 
Europe, and secured by the navies of Great Britain 
from foreign aggression, continued to grow in 
numbers and in wealth, — their attachment to the 
mother country nourished by pride in her victories, 
and by gratitude for her protection. Accordingly 
when the war broke out, no hesitation tarnished their 
courage, or threw a suspicion on their loyalty. With 
a self-devotion that has never been surpassed, the in- 
habitants, whether of French or English origin, flew 
to arms in defence of their country and institutions. 
The struggle was short, but in the course of it none 
displayed a more determined bravery or devotion, 
joined to a natural aptitude for military service, 
than the French Canadians. The proof of their 
courage and military skill is written in the battle 
of Chateauguay, while to the loyalty and courage 
of the Upper Canadians the heights of Queenstown 
bear imperishable testimony. 

But events were now occurring in Europe, the 
remote consequences of which affected most se- 
riously the Canadian provinces, and which, while 
they have constituted in great measure the causes 
of their rapid advance, brought with them likewise 
those political contests which always attend the 
progress of free states. Hitherto the population 
was still small, and was in the course of augmenta- 
tion only by its natural increase. So long as this 
was the caifle there was nothing in either province 
the plder inhabitants, nor could the 
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competition for place or power become very for- 
midable. . The rising generation were not likely to 
quarrel with the system under which they had been 
brought up; or if a more turbulent and energetic 
individual at times arose, it was easy, by well- 
timed concession, to disarm his opposition, if not to 
secure his support. Even the struggle for official 
employment, which in a young country is com- 
monly the source of the jealousies and dissensions 
which give rise to the earliest discontents, had 
hitherto been spared to Canada. The choice of the 
government had been necessarily confined in Lower 
Canada to the English inhabitants, who alone spoke 
the language and understood the constitution of the 
mother country, and in Upper Canada to the few 
leading families among the refugees from the United 
States. But when the peace of 1815 let loose those 
masses of population which had been tied up in the 
war, and still more when the commercial and agri- 
cultural crisis which followed forced many who had 
hitherto held respectable stations in the mother 
country to emigrate to her dependencies, a new and 
more active spirit began to show itself in Canadian 
politics. Among those who emigrated to Canada 
were many men of excellent education, of great 
energy, of considerable means, and of practical 
knowledge of the world. These men who had 
but little sympathy with that Franco-Canadian 
nationality which in the Lower province it had 
been the policy of the Constitutional act and 
the pride of the people to maintain, and who 
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brought with them no innate respect for the exist- 
ing authorities of the Upper province, , naturally 
looked to acquire in their new country at least an 
equal, if not a superior, standing to that which they 
had left. But they soon found that while in Lower 
Canada their professional prospects were injured 
and their commercial speculations circumscribed by 
by French laws and regulations, in Upper Canada 
they had little chance, without local connection, of 
obtaining either employment or influence. Against 
such a state of things they naturally protested, and 
the agitation produced by their existence at once 
broke up the calm which had before prevailed. In 
Lower Canada the French Canadians took fright 
at the increase of power which the English minority 
derived from the numbers and energy of the new 
comers. In Upper Canada the old settlers foresaw 
in them the . most formidable competitors for that 
station and influence which hitherto had been re- 
stricted to themselves. Thus was created in both 
provinces an active opposition to the government, 
with this difference, that while in Lower Canada 
the new comers being of the same origin as the 
office-holders, the opposition consisted of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, in Upper Canada it was composed 
principally of the new settlers. 

The spirit of opposition once aroused, it was not 
difficult to find opportunities for its exercise. The 
Assemblies were suddenly awakened to a sense of 
their powers arid ir^portance, and the change Was 
assisted by the demand which the mother country, 
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in the embarrassments consequent on the war, now 
made for the first time, that they should defray 
from local revenues such of their expenses as she 
had hitherto paid from the Imperial Treasury. Dis- 
cussions arose as to the manner in which the sup- 
plies thus called for should be voted, and as to the 
constitutional right of the Crown to certain revenues 
independently of the local legislature. The discus- 
sions spread to other subjects, and the representa- 
tive branch soon found itself in either province at 
issue with the executive. 

It would have been natural to expect that in 
colonies, the constitution of which was modelled on 
that of Great Britain, the executive government, on 
finding itself opposed by the popular body, would 
have adopted some course analogous to that by 
which, in the mother country, the harmony between 
the Crown and the House of Commons is main- 
tained. But unfortunately the principle, that the 
executive government should be in harmony with 
the representative body, which in the mother coun- 
try is a truism, had not only never been recog- 
nised in Canada, but when put forward had been 
resisted, and denounced as democratic, revolu- 
tionary, and almost treasonable. The arguments 
fairly arising from the distinction between the 
supreme power of the Imperial Parliament and the 
subordinate functions of the Colonial Legislature had 
been pushed far beyond their legitimate limits, until 
the cq-operation of the latter with the local executive 
seemed to J>e considered a matter almost of indiffer- 

i 4 
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ence, or at any rate not of sufficient importance to 
be obtained by a sacrifice of predetermined mea- 
sures or executive patronage. To this result the 
claims which had grown -up on the part of the. 
public servants, and the influence which they had 
naturally acquired over successive Governors, no 
doubt contributed in a considerable degree. The 
tenure of office had been originally, as in England, 
during pleasure; and it must be assumed that 
in the first instance the Government selected only 
such individuals as possessed the good-will and 
confidence of the great mass of the inhabitants, and 
were fitted to represent their interests. But as the 
members returned to the first Assemblies were 
either little fitted or little disposed for official life, 
and as it was evidently very convenient for the 
Government to be able to hold out to its servants 
the prospect of some permanency in their appoint- 
ments, the tenure during pleasure was gradually 
converted in practice into a tenure during good 
behaviour, and the officers acquired a quasi-pre- 
scriptive right to be protected against loss of place 
or emolument, so long as neither their capacity nor 
their conduct could be impugned. 

But the adoption of this policy had involved 
another departure from English practice. As soon 
as it was determined that the executive Government 
need not be in unison with, or depend upon the 
support of, the House of Assembly, it had followed 
that the Go ve^unept should withdraw its officers 
freHE that HousSe, or at all events should invest such 
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as might have seats in it of all pretension to speak 
oi 1 vote as the organs of its views. To have done 
otherwise — to have allowed them to speak and vote 
as members of the Government, yet to have seen 
them continually defeated and to have made no 
change, — would have been too anomalous and humi- 
liating, and could only have increased the violence 
of the Opposition. Thus while the Canadian con- 
stitution, unprotected by those safeguards against 
popular pressure which result from the wealth, the 
education, and the connections of the members of 
our representative body, was also deprived of that 
self-adjusting principle without which our House 
of Commons, notwithstanding its natural and ad- 
ventitious restraints, would become the instrument 
of revolution, the great principle that the battle of 
the Crown should be fought in the representative 
body was entirely thrown aside, and the Govern- 
ment was left without the means of defence or 
explanation in that body where its defence was all- 
important. 

At its first adoption this system had seemed to 
answer the end of protecting the Executive from 
popular pressure ; and so long as the distrust of 
the Assembly was exhibited only in motions of 
inquiry, demands for papers, or violent declama- 
tions and resolutions, the isolation of the Crown 
rendered such proceedings utterly ineffective. But 
when distrust ripened into hostility, and the As- 
sembly, chafing at the contemptuous neglect of 
the Government in carrying out its own policy 
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■without regard to their opinions or votes, pro- 
ceeded from words to deeds, and began to pass 
measures to weaken the Prerogative, ' and to 
strengthen their own hands, it became evident 
that collision between the Executive and the 
people must, if allowed to continue, break up the 
foundations of the Constitution. To avoid this 
the Government adopted, as its last resource, the 
fatal policy of employing the Legislative Council 
as a breakwater between it and the people. The 
leaders of the Assemblies having adopted ultra- 
popular doctrines, men were selected for the Legis- 
lative Council who were known as their most 
uncompromising opponents. Collision between the 
houses once established the usual consequences 
followed. Both parties became heated in the con- 
test, and the leaders of the popular body, freed 
from the usual responsibilities of party men — 
secure against being called upon in power to redeem 
the pledges made in opposition — proceeded to the 
most extreme lengths. Measures were passed, with 
the full knowledge that they must be thrown out 
by the Council, and bills were sent up at such a 
period and in such a form as to insure their rejec- 
tion, for the express purpose of casting odium on 
that body. At last, irritated by their utter impo- 
tence against the passive resistance of the Govern- 
ment, and rendered desperate by being placed under 
a sentence of perpetual exclusion from power, the 
popular leaders iwer^ ready to resort to almost any 
means to remove the proscription under which they 
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apparently lay. Thus was the majority pushed on, 
first in thp Lower Province*, and afterwards in Upper 
Canadaf , to the extreme measure of stopping the 
supplies; and thus was gradually produced in the 
public mind that exasperation which induced them 
to demand a change in their Constitution as the 
only means of deliverance from their difficulties. 

The nature of the change sought by the two 
provinces respectively sufficiently illustrates the 
difference between the constitutional knowledge of 
each. While the Lower Canadians, drawing their 
knowledge of representative institutions only from 
the neighbouring states, demanded an elective le- 
gislative council, the Upper Canadians, better in- 
structed by their English experience, asked that the 
executive council should be made responsible to the 
assembly. Both demands were resisted. In the case 
of Lower Canada the refusal was solemnly sanctioned 
by a resolution of the House of Commons in the 
month of March, 1837. In Upper Canada it ac- 
quired a momentary support by the defeat, at the 
election of 1 836, of several of the popular leaders. 

These checks did not discourage the Opposition ; 
on the contrary, they rather tended to stimulate 
their exertions and to embitter their language. The 
proceedings of the British Parliament in respect to 
Lower Canada were attributed to ignorance of the 
real state of the case, — to misrepresentations on 
the part of the British and official party, and to 

* In 1833. 


f In 1836. 
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anti-Gallic prejudices; while in Upper Canada the 
result of the election was, as usual in sych cases, 
and with about the usual proportion of truth, as- 
cribed to corrupt interference on the part of the 
Government. 

Still nobody imagined that in either province any 
party would be so mad or so wicked as to resort to 
open rebellion, much less that the colonists would 
array themselves in the field against the British 
troops. Nor indeed can it be believed that the 
leaders of the French Canadians contemplated such 
a result. They had for many years been in the 
habit of opposing the Government, and of inveigh- 
ing against what they termed its tyrannical and 
unconstitutional proceedings. By this course, and 
by a dogged refusal of all compromise, they had 
gradually obtained from successive Governments 
almost every demand which they had advanced. 
They were but little acquainted with English 
politics, and were unaware of the slight interest 
which at that time colonial questions excited in the 
British Senate; and they had, accordingly, mis- 
taken the forbearance and conciliation of the Home 
Government for timidity, and the party attacks of 
the daily press for the expression of national 
opinion. The first check administered to them was 
in the resolutions of 1837 ; and, taught by the 
experience of the past, they expected, by violent 
declamations and threatened resistance, to procure 
the reversal of Ithos# resolutions, or at least to pre- 
vent their being carried farther. And as the 
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occasion was more urgent, so were th^ decla- 
mations jqptore violent than at any former period ; 
while the temper of the body from whom jury- 
men must have been taken, secured the speakers 
against all fear of legal consequences. During 
the whole summer of 1837, seditious and treason- 
able sentiments were propagated through the land; 
and it is not surprising that, under such circum- 
stances, the people should have become excited; 
that understanding in their literal sense the sen- 
timents they heard — relying -with primitive and 
invincible confidence on their leaders — and still 
more ignorant than they of the madness of the 
attempt- — they should have been ready to carry 
into practice the armed resistance to the Govern- 
ment which was so loudly and constantly menaced. 
The train was thus prepared, and an accident set 
fire to it. Warrants having been issued in No- 
vember, 1837, for the arrest of certain parties 
charged with seditious practices, two of them were 
rescued from a party of volunteer cavalry by a 
body of armed peasants. The French population 
of a large portion of the Montreal district imme- 
diately rose en masse, and the rebellion was begun. 

But the rebellion at once tore away the flimsy 
Covering by which the objects of the French party 
had hitherto been veiled, and drew a line of demar- 
cation between them and their opponents as distinct 
as it waB universal. There could no longer be a 
doubt as to the object of the contest ; and accord- 
ingly, with very few exceptions, the British, of all 
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shades ^politics, were found ranged on the one side, 
the French, with equally few exception on the 
other. The result was not for a moment doubtful. 
With the single exception of Saint Denis, where 
the elements rather than the insurgents checked 
the English forces, no resistance of the slightest 
importance was offered to them. The handful of 
troops then in Lower Canada marched, almost 
without opposition, through the whole -of the in- 
surgent district, leaving the principal towns to be 
protected by the volunteers. The insurrection not 
only never succeeded, but never for a moment had 
a chance of success. It is but justice to the French 
Canadians to record that, notwithstanding the ex- 
isting anarchy, and the exasperation to which they 
had been inflamed by their leaders, scarcely an 
act of wanton cruelty was perpetrated, nor did 
they attempt to make the public disturbances a 
means of private revenge. A trocious as were the 
murders of the unfortunate Weir, of Walker, and of 
Chartrand, these were the acts only of individuals ; 
and there were circumstances in each case to take 
them out of the category of those outrages which 
usually mark the conduct of insurgents, and leave 
a stain on the character of a people. 

In Upper Canada the most violent of those who 
had been defeated at the elections of 1836 had 
retained a rankling hatred of the government, 
and a determination, at all hazards, to regain their 
power* These! me»f, who had hitherto concealed 
bheir disloyalty under an affectation of popular 
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principles, imagined that the outbreak in the sister 
province^and the consequent withdrawal of troops 
from Upper Canada, "afforded a favourable chance 
for the overthrow of their own Government. They 
accordingly raised the standard of revolt, and 
under the leadership of Mackenzie marched to 
the neighbourhood of Toronto. But it was imme- 
diately evident that they had miscalculated the feel- 
ing of the great mass of the population ; that in 
construing occasional and partial discontent into 
disaffection, they had interpreted other’s feelings by 
their own, and that the province was at heart tho- 
roughly British and loyal. Without the aid of a 
single soldier, the militia and volunteers, who 
crowded on the first alarm to the capital, drove 
Mackenzie and his crew from the province, so that 
in the course of six days from the first rising there 
was not within the continent of Upper Canada a 
single insurgent in arms. The only remnant of 
the insurrection was to be found at Navy Island, 
where Mackenzie, with a body of the worthless 
vagabonds who are always hanging about the fron- 
tier of the United States, set up his camp, and 
established what he called a provisional Govern- 
ment. 

The rebellions, however, in the two provinces, 
though equally brought to the same conclusion, 
presented very different considerations, and re- 
quired very different treatment. The effect in 
Lower Canada had been to bring out the disaffec- 
tion of the great mass of the people, and to show 
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that their obedience to the existing Constitution 
could, for the present, be secured only ^by coer- 
cive measures. In Upper Ctaada the result had 
been exactly the reverse: it had shown that in that 
province the people were almost universally at- 
tached to the mother country, and might well be 
trusted with the protection of their own rights. 
While, therefore, it was clear that a temporary 
suspension of the representative legislature, and 
an entire change of system, had become inevi- 
table in Lower Canada, it was equally evident that 
no such necessity existed in the Upper Province. 
All that was there required was such a change in 
the mode of administration as should bring the prac- 
tice of the Government into unison with its proto- 
type in the mother country, and thus remove the 
feeling of discontent which Mackenzie and his party 
had exaggerated into disaffection. Accordingly the 
Act 2 & 3 Victoria, c. 9., by which the constitutional 
act of 1791 was repealed, as far as Lower Canada 
was concerned, and a more despotic form of govern- 
ment substituted, was strictly confined in its oper- 
ation to that province. 

This measure, however, being altogether of a 
temporary natuip, it was necessary to couple with 
it such further arrangements as might enable the 
Government, ds soon as the momentary emergency 
had ceased, tof propose to Parliament some perma- 
mmt measure for the future government of Canada, 
ygith fe view theCEarl of Durham was appointed 
Gbve^r-Geipral and High Commissioner to carry 
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out the act, and at the same time to inquire into* 
and report upon, the causes of the insurrection, and 
the remedial measures which it might be advisable 
to adopt. The result of his mission was the pre- 
sentation of the report so well known to all who 
take an interest in Canadian matters, and which 
every one, whatever his politics, must allow to be 
one of the most remarkable state papers of the 
present age. His administration of the government 
of Canada, which appeared likely to have been 
successful, was suddenly brought to a close in Oc- 
tober, 1838, through a misunderstanding between 
himself and the Imperial Government, having lasted 
only five months. 

In the winter which followed Lord Durham’s 
return, a second insurrection, more hopeless than 
the first, broke out in the Montreal district ; but was 
quelled almost immediately by the troops, of whom 
there was now a large force in the province. In 
Upper Canada the only interruption to the general 
peace arose from the hostile incursions of the 
self-styled “ sympathisers ” and “ liberators ” of the 
neighbouring states. The political excitement, 
however, continued unabated, and the separation 
between the official and reform party had been in- 
creased rather than diminished by late events. 

These feelings were stimulated by the publication 
of Lord Durham’s report, which, while it excited 
comparatively little interest in Lower Canada* im- 
mediately engrossed the whole public attention in 
the Upper Province. Its two principal recommend* 
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ations were, the Union, and the establishment of a 
modified system of responsibility on tlje part* of 
the official body, according to the practice of the 
mother country. The countenance which Lord 
Durham gave by the latter recommendation to the 
demands of the reformers, the war-cry with which 
he furnished them in the words “ Responsible Go- 
vernment,” and the censure which he cast on the 
conduct of the “ Family Compact,” by which name 
the body of office holders had been long known*, 
at once invigorated their hopes, and inspired their 
efforts. After a long period of discouragement and 
discountenance, they, for the first time, found the 
justice of their complaints recognised by the highest 
authority ; their demands enforced in powerful lan- 
guage and convincing arguments ; and the changes, 
for demanding which they had been denounced as 
seditious, recommended by the Representative of 
the Crown as the necessary conditions of the con- 


* The use of this party term has been complained of, and its 
appropriateness denied more than once ; and, indeed, it was 
one of the points on which the Committee of the Assembly of 
Upper Canada, appointed in the spring of 1839 to answer Dord 
Durham’s Report as regarded that province, thought it worth 
while to bestow particular attention. Without vouching for its 
universal truth, it ; has at least enough verisimilitude to ju^fv 
its use ; and it has been so extensively adopted, that it would 
be impossible to describe the political state of Upper Canada 
without it* Thole who are acquainted either personally or 
wise with that Colony, will at once understand the party 
to whom it refers ; those who are not, will, it is hoped, be 
able sufficiently to gather from these pages the origin and 
meaning of the term. 
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stitution. That they exaggerated the concessions* 
which the report contemplated there can be no 
doubt; but the mere admission that the executive 
ought, as a general rule, to be kept in harmony 
with the representative body, was of itself an im- 
mense advance towards their principles. The op- 
posite party, who feared that in the fulfilment of 
Lord Durham’s recommendations would be involved 
their loss of power, naturally attacked the report 
as vehemently as it was embraced by the reformers ; 
and it thus became the Shibboleth by which, during 
the year 1839, the reality of men’s political creeds 
was tested. 


The Imperiaf Government adopted to a great ex- 
tent the recommendations of Lord Durham's report ; 
and in the session of 1839 a Bill for the reunion of 
Upper and Lower Canada was introduced into Par- 
liament. But when that Bill was before the House 
of Commons, it was found that so much information 
in regard to details was still wanting which could be 
procured only on the spot, and by a person accus- 
tomed to the preparation of political measures, that 
it became necessary to lay it aside for the session. 
It was to obtain this local information, and to fur- 
nish these details, as well as to carry out the great 
objects of Lord Durham’s mission which had Re- 
mained unaccomplished, that Mr. Poulett Thomson 
was selected to proceed to the province, invested 
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1839 * with the same general powers and authority as had 
been conferred on his predecessor. » 

There was another subject also which required 
immediate attention, and for the settlement of 
which Mr. Poulett Thomson’s experience as a man 
of business, and his acquaintance with matters of 
trade, pointed him out as the most appropriate 
selection — viz. the financial state of Upper Canada. 
In that province the people had for several years 
been exerting themselves to take advantage of 
the unrivalled water communications offered by 
the chain of great lakes and the Saint Lawrence. 
With an enterprise worthy of an older country, but 
without sufficient experience or means, they had 
undertaken the construction of canals, to avoid the 
falls of Niagara, and to overcome the rapids which 
interrupt the navigation of the ^aint Lawrence 
between Kingston and Montreal. The first of these 
great undertakings had been effected by the Wel- 
land canal; the works of which had, however, been 
completed in an insufficient and expensive manner, 
and were constantly in need of repair. The second 
had been commenced in the Cornwall canal ; a 
work on a magnificent, perhaps an extravagant 
scale, which had been arrested in mid course by 
the failure of funds. These, and other works 
for opening internal communications and making 
roads, had necessarily caused a very large expen- 
diture, for which, as yet, but little or no return had 
been obtained. Tjie consequence was, that, in the 
summer ofl£39 Upper Canada was on the eve of 
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bankruptcy ; that, with an annual revenue of not 18S9. 

more th§n 78,000/., the charge for the interest of 

its debt was 65,000/.*, and the permanent expenses 
of its government 55,000/. more, leaving an annual 
deficiency of 42,000/. ; while the want of a sea-port 
deprived it of the power of increasing its revenue 
in the usual and least onerous way, by the im- 
position of duties. To resort to direct taxation, 
in a country so extensive and thinly inhabited, 
was plainly impossible; and the ruinous expedient 
which had been adopted of late years, of paying 
the interest of the debt out of fresh loans, could 
no longer be repeated. Yet, to allow matters to 
continue in their actual state, was equally impos- 
sible ; and the only question, therefore, was, in what 
manner the Imperial Government might most effec- 
tually, and at the same time most safely, assist the 
province, so as to enable it to take advantage of its 
natural resources, which, if properly developed, 
would suffice to pay its debt ten times over. For 
the solution of this question, it was indispensable 
that her Majesty’s Government should obtain the 
opinion of an officer who, to every means of local 
information, should unite an intimate acquaint- 
ance with financial subjects, and in whose discretion 
they had an entire confidence. 

It has been already stated that Mr. Poulett 
Thomson left Quebec for Montreal on the 22nd 
of October, 1839. Immediately on his arrival 


# Vide Parliamentary Papers, 1840. 
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1839 . in the latter town he called together the Special 
Council, which had been appointed by hjs prede- 
cessor, and to which he abstained from adding a 
single member; because, as he observed in address- 
ing the Secretary of State *, 

“ It appeared to me that to secure due weight in 
the mother country to the judgment of a body so 
constituted, it was indispensable to avoid even the 
possibility of an imputation that I had selected for 
its members those only whose opinions coincided 
with my own. 

“ I had moreover every reason to believe, from 
the motives which guided my predecessor in his 
choice, that the council contains a very fair repre- 
sentation of the state of feeling in the different 
districts of the province. 

“For these reasons I determined on making no 
alteration whatever.” 

To this body he submitted certain resolutions 
on the subject of the Union, to the effect that it 
should be established at the earliest possible mo- 
ment — that a civil list should be granted to the 
Crown — that the debt of Upper Canada should be 
borne by the United Province — and that the details 
of the re-union measure should be settled by the 
Imperial Legislature. After several days’ discussion 
these resolutions were carried by a majority of 
twelve to three. In communicating this result to 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Poulett Thomson thus de- 

i J 
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* V|de Parliamentary Papers, 1840. 
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scribed the feeling which appeared to him to prevail 
on* the sjzbject in Lower Canada.* — “It is,” he 
observes, “ my decided conviction, grounded upon 
such other opportunities as I have enjoyed since 
my arrival in this country of ascertaining the state 
of public feeling, that the speedy adoption of that 
measure (the Union) by Parliament is indispensable 
to the future peace and prosperity of this province. 

“ All parties look with extreme dissatisfaction at 
the present state of government. Those of British 
origin, attached by feeling and education to a con- 
stitutional form of government, although they ac- 
quiesced for a time in the establishment of arbitrary 
power as a refuge from a yet worse despotism, 
submit with impatience to its continuance, and 
regret the loss, through no fault of their own, of 
what they consider as their birthright. Those of 
the French Canadians, who remained loyal to their 
Sovereign and true to British connection, share the 
same feelings. Whilst among those who are less 
well affected, or more readily deceived, the suspen- 
sion of all constitutional rights affords to reckless 
and unprincipled agitators a constant topic of ex- 
citement. 

“ All parties, therefore, without exception, de- 
mand a change. On the nature of that change 
there exists, undoubtedly, some difference of 
opinion. 

“In a country so lately convulsed, and where 
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* Parliamentary Papers, 1840. 
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1839. passions are still so much excited, extreme opinions 
cannot but exist ; and accordingly, whilst some 
persons advocate an immediate return to the former 
constitution of the Province, others propose either 
the entire exclusion from political privileges of all 
of French origin, or the partial dismemberment of 
the Province, with the view of conferring on one 
portion a representative system, while maintaining 
in the other a despotism. 

“I have observed, however, that the advocates 
of these widely different opinions have generally 
admitted them to be their aspirations, rather than 
measures which could be practically adopted, and 
have been unable to suggest any course except the 
Union, by which that at which they aim, viz. con- 
stitutional government for themselves, could be 
permanently and safely established. 

“ There exists, too, even amongst these persons, 
a strong and prevailing desire that the Imperial 
Legislature should take the settlement of Canadian 
affairs at once into its own hands, rather than it 
should be delayed by a reference to individual opi- 
nions, or to the schemes which may be put forward 
by different sections of local parties. 

“ The large majority, however, of those whose 
opinions I have had the opportunity of learning, 
both of Bq^sh and French origin, and of . those too 
whose character and station entitle them to the 
greatest authority, advocate warmly the establish- 
ment of the “Union, and that upon terms of perfect 
fairness, no|t merely to the two Provinces, but to 
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the two races within this Province. Of the extent 18 39 . 
to whiclj this feeling with regard to the Upper ~ 
Province is carried, your Lordship will find a most 
conclusive proof in the resolution of the Special 
Council, respecting the debt of Upper Canada. By 
this resolution, a large sum owing by that Province 
on account of public works of a general nature, is 
proposed to be charged on the joint revenues of the 
United Province. Upon other details of the ar- 
rangement the same feeling prevails. It would be, 
however, useless for me to trouble your Lordship 
with respect to them, until I have had the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the views and opinions enter- 
tained by the people of Upper Canada. If, however, 
as I trust, the principle of re-union should meet 
with their assent, I am of opinion that it can only 
be in consequence of demands of an unwarrantable 
character upon their part that difficulty will arise 
in settling the principal terms.” 

Fortified with the concurrence of the only legis- 
lative body existing in Lower Canada, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson left Montreal for the Upper Province on 
the 19th November, and after a few hours’ delay at 
Kingston, arrived at Toronto on the 21st of the 
same month. The excitement which had been 
created by the publication of Lord Durham’s report 
still prevailed in all its original force.. Writing to 
the Secretary of State on the 22nd ofthe previous 
September, Sir George Arthur had thus described the 
state of the Province* : — “ All the wicked heads on 

* Parliamentary Papers of 1840. 
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1839. both sides are constantly at work plotting mischief ; 

an( j many inconsiderate persons, by the course thfey 

are now pursuing at the ‘ responsible government ’ 
meetings, promote the designs of the most criminal 
characters. The foundations of civil order were 
broken up by the occurrences of the year 1837, and 
general mistrust and bad feeling open out a way 
for the display of the worst passions of the worst 
men, of which they seem keenly disposed to avail 
themselves.” And again, on the 15th of October, 
he added — “ Upon the whole, I wish it were in my 
power to give your Lordship a more gratifying 
account of the feeling throughout the Province, 
from the impressions made in my own mind, than 
I have it in my power to impart. Your Lordship 
will observe in the statements herewith transmitted, 
— and the same have been communicated to this 
Government by many other sources, — that serious 
disturbances in the Province are still looked for.” 

The advent of the Governor- General and his as- 
sumption of the Government of Upper Canada — a 
measure which nothing but the peculiar circum- 
stances of the time would have justified — had been 
looked for with much anxiety, though with very dif- 
ferent anticipations, by the two parties. While his 
connection with the Home Government and his pre- 
vious political career caused the official or “ compact ” 
party to regard him with suspicion, as probably 
inimical to their supremacy, the reform party were 
naturally disposed /or the same reasons to look to 
him with more confidence and hope. 
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He assumed the Government on the 22nd of No- 
vember; 911 which day also he received from the 
Corporation of Toronto, and from the Board of 
Trade of that city, congratulatory addresses. The 
address from the Corporation of Toronto will be 
found below*, and is sufficiently indicative of the 

* “ To his Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Poulett 
Thomson, one of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council ; Governor-General of all Her Majesty’s Posses- 
sions in British North America, &c. &c. 

“ May it please your Excellency, 

“ We her Majesty’s loyal subjects, the mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty of the city of Toronto, influenced by the 
respect due to the Representative of our gracious Sovereign, 
beg leave to congratulate your Excellency on your arrival in 
this city. 

“ Amidst the doubts and incertitude which the frequent changes 
of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of these Provinces, and 
of the policy of the Imperial Government with regard to them, 
have created in the minds of the loyal and well-affected inhabit- 
ants, we would fain hail the arrival of your Excellency as the 
advent of a more certain, permanent, and prosperous condition 
of our commercial, social, and political relations, which will 
restore to prosperity the commerce and agriculture of the Pro- 
vince, give a new impulse to internal improvements, and encou- 
rage the emigration of our loyal fellow-subjects from the mother 
country to this important appendage to the British Crown. 

“ Having understood that one of the principal objects of your 
Excellency’s visit to this Province, and of your assuming the 
government thereof, is to ascertain the state of public opinion 
upon the question of the proposed Legislative Union of the Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada ; we beg respectfully to 
express our conviction that any Legislative Union which shall 
not be predicated upon the ascendency of the loyal portion of 
the inhabitants, or which shall give to that portion of the popu- 
lation who from education, habits, and prejudices are aliens to 
our nation and our institutions ; and to that part of it more par- 
ticularly which has been engaged in open rebellion or treason- 


1839. 
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I889. spirit of exclusivism which that body and their 
friends were accustomed to advocate. T^he answer 

able conspiracy against the government ; the same rights and 
privileges with the loyal British population of the Provinces, 
who have adhered so zealously and faithfully at the risk of their 
lives and property to their Sovereign and Constitution, would be 
fatal to the connection of these Provinces with the parent country. 

“ Faithful in our allegiance to our Sovereign, and calmly but 
earnestly determined, as far as depends upon us, the highest 
municipal body in the Province, to perpetuate the connection 
with the parent state, your Excellency may confidently rely on 
our cordial support in whatever measures you may think advis- 
able to adopt, tending to maintain that connection, and to 
uphold the cherished constitution under which we live, and 
which we are firmly resolved to the utmost of our power to pre- 
serve inviolate and unchanged. 

“ (Signed) John Powell, Mayor. 

“ Council Chamber, 18th Nov. 1839. ” 

His Excellency s Reply, 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I thank you for your congratulations on my arrival in 
this Province. I trust that the information which I shall ac- 
quire during my stay here may enable me to recommend such 
measures as may promote the agricultural and commercial in- 
terests of this important Province. Among those measures the 
re-union of Upper and Lower Canada appears to me the most 
essential, and you have been rightly informed that one principal 
object of my mission is to determine in what manner it can 
most safely and most advantageously be carried into effect. That 
measure is recommended by her Majesty's Government from a 
deep conviction that it will cement the connection between the 
colonies and the parent state, which it is the firm determination 
of her Majesty to maintain inviolate ; but to be of permanent 
advantage, it must be founded upon principles of equal justice 
to all her Majesty’s subjects. 

“ For this, and for all other measures having in view the ad van - 
tage of these Provinces, I shall confidently rely upon the support 
an|i co-operation of the people of Upper Canada.” 
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returned to it, by repudiating the doctrine that the 1839. 

Union should be based on the ascendency of one 

portion of the population over another, and by in- 
sisting that it must be framed on principles of 
“ equal justice to all her Majesty’s subjects,” had 
the effect of confirming the feelings with which the 
antagonist parties had been originally disposed to 
regard the Governor-General. 

The Parliament had been summoned to meet on 
the 3 d of the following month, and during the 
short time which intervened the Governor-General 
employed himself in the preparation of his measures, 
and in making himself acquainted with the senti- 
ments of the people in general, and especially of 
such of their representatives as had reached the 
capital.* It had not been without much delibera- 


* He also contrived to steal one holiday from public business 
for a visit to Niagara, as appears by the following extract from 
a private letter, dated 

“ Toronto, December 3. 1839. 

“ I arrived here on Thursday week. The journey was bad 
enough: a portage to La Chine; then the steamboat to the 
Cascades, twenty-four miles further; then road again (if road it 
can be called) for sixteen miles ; then steam to Prescott, forty 
miles ; then road twelve miles ; then, by a change of steamers, 
Into Lake Ontario to Kingston, and thence here. I slept one 
night on the road, and two on board the steamers. Such as I 
have described it is the boasted navigation of the St. Law- 
rence 1 The weather was cold, but not bad after the first day ; 
yet what between the journey itself, the receiving addresses 
every two miles, the guards of honour and military nonsense, 
the job was a most fatiguing one. However, my health did not 
suffer ; and as 1 felt sure that once embarked in business I 
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18 S 9 . tion that it was resolved to call again the existing 
“ Assembly rather than resort to a dissolution, and 
thus submit the question of a union to an Assembly 
elected with especial reference to this matter. But 
after the most ample consideration it was thought 
better not to add the excitement of a general elec- 
tion to that already existing on the question of 
“ responsible government ; ” and accordingly the old 
House, which had been elected in 1836, during the 
administration of Sir F. B. Head, Wfrs called together. 
The views which, at this time, Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son entertained on the subject of responsible go- 
vernment will be best explained by the following 
extract of a private letter addressed by him to one 
of his friends in England, and dated 12 th December, 
1839. 


should never get there, I started again on Saturday for the 
Falls. It is only thirty-six miles across the Lake to Queenston, 
and then seven to the Falls. So, by starting early in a Go- 
vernment steamer, which I kept, I did the thing in a day, and 
returned here to sleep. Then again at Niagara, Queenston, 
and Drummondville, I had to face addresses and the military ; 
still I got three or four hours for the Falls, and certainly they 
beggar all power of description. The day was propitious. A 
hard frost, which had produced the most magnificent icicles 
wherever the drip was slow, and a brilliant sunshine t<> set off 
the scene. The scenery is nothing ; or whatever beauty there 
may be is certainly lost in the one absorbing object^the enor- 
mous volume of water which dashes down. Unlike all the other 
waterfalls which I have seen, where the water is a mere acces- 
sory to the piiture, here the water is every thing, — the surround- 
ing scenery but th? frame in which it is set. I can imagine 
nothing else fa nature so awfully grand.” 
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" I am not a bit afraid of the responsible government cry. 1839. 

I Have already done much to put it down in its inadmissible 

sense; namely, the demand that the council shall be respon- 
sible to the assembly, and that the governor shall take 
th&r advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand 
has been made much more for the people than by them. 

And I have not met with any one who has not at once 
admitted the absurdity of claiming to put the council over 
the head of the governor. It is but fair, too, to say that 
every thing has in past times been done by the different 
governors to excite the feelings of the people on this 
question. First, t!#e executive council has generally been 
composed of the persons most obnoxious to the majority 
of the assembly. And next, the governor has taken ex- 
treme care to make every act of his own go forth to the 
public on the responsibility of the executive council. So the 
people have been carefully taught to believe that the gover- 
nor is nobody, and the executive council the real power, 
and that by the governor himself. At the same time they 
have seen that power placed in the hands of their oppo- 
nents. Under such a system it is not to be wondered at 
if our argument founded on the responsibility of the 
governor to the home government falls to the ground. 

I have told the people plainly that, as I cannot get rid of 
my responsibility to the home government, I will place 
no responsibility on the council ; that they are a council 
for the governor to consult, but no more. And 1 have 
yet met with no i responsible government * man who 
was not satisfied with the doctrine. In fact, there is no 
other theory which has common sense. Either the gover- 
nor is the sovereign or the minister. If the first, he may 
have ministers, but he cannot be responsible to the govern- 
ment at home, and all colonial government becomes im- 
possible. He must therefore be the minister, in which 
case he cannot be under the control of men in the colony.” 

It has already been stated that heretofore the 
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1889. Government had studiously avoided the appearance 
of having an organ in the House of Assembly, and 
that the public officers who happened to be members 
of that or the other house had been in the 
of speaking and voting according to their individual 
views without reference to those of the Government. 
Under such a system it was not only impossible for 
the Government to feel sure of carrying out its 
policy, but it was difficult to persuade the public 
of the good faith and sincerity wilh which its mea- 
sures were brought forward. A better practice 
was now to be substituted ; and accordingly before 
the commencement of the session the Governor- 
General explained fully to the public officers who 
had seats in either House the views of the Home 
Government and his own on the measures about to 
be brought forward, and the course which it would 
be necessary for them in their official character to 
pursue; and to prevent all misunderstanding as 
to the principles on which the Government was in 
future to be conducted, as far as regarded the re- 
lations between the Governor and the principal 
officers of the Crown, he gave publicity to the 
despatch from Lord J. Russell of which a copy will 
be found below.* 

* Copy of a Despatch from Lord John Russell to the Right 
Honourable C. Poulett Thomson . 

“ Sir, “ Downing Street, 16th Oct. 1839. 

“ I ajn desirous of directing your attention to the tenure 
on which public offices in the gift of the Crown appear to be 
held throughout the British Colonies. I find that the Governor 
himself and ievery person serving under him are appointed during 
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He was fortunate enough to obtain the acqui- 18 S 9 . 
escence of # all the official members of the legislature 

tbOoyal pleasure; but with this important difference — the 
Governor’s commission is in fact revoked whenever the interests 
of the public service are supposed to require such a change in 
the administration of local affairs ; but the commissions of all 
other public officers are very rarely indeed recalled, except for 
positive misconduct. I cannot learn that during the present or 
two last reigns, a single instance has occurred of a change in 
the subordinate colonial officers, except in cases of death or 
resignation, incapacity or misconduct This system of convert- 
ing a tenure at pleasure into a tenure for life originated, pro- 
bably, in the practice which formerly prevailed of selecting all 
the higher class of colonial functionaries from persons who at 
the time of the appointment were resident in this country ; and 
amongst other motives which afforded such persons a virtual 
security for the continued possession of their places, it was not 
the least considerable that, except on those terms, they were 
unwilling to incur the risk and expense of transferring their 
residence to remote and often to unhealthy climates. But the 
habit which has obtained of late years of preferring, as far as 
possible, for places of trust in the Colonies, persons resident 
there, has taken away the strongest motive which could thus be 
alleged in favour of a practice to which there are many objec- 
tions of the greatest weight. It is time, therefore, that a dif- 
ferent course should be followed ; and the object of my present 
communication is to announce to you the rules which will be 
hereafter observed on this subject in the Province of Lower 
Canada. 

“ You will understand, and will cause it to be made generally 
known, that hereafter the tenure of Colonial offices held during 
her Majesty’s pleasure, will not be regarded as equivalent to a 
tenure during good behaviour ; but that not only such officers 
will be called upon to retire from the public service as often as 
any sufficient motives of public policy may suggest the expe- 
diency of that measure, but that a change in the person of the 
Governor will be considered as a sufficient reason for any alter- 
ations which his successor may deem it expedient to make in 

L 
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18S9. in the proposed measures, and the assurance of their 
support during the session ; but as several of these 
gentlemen had previously been opposed to the 


the list of public functionaries, subject of course to the future 
confirmation of the Sovereign. 

“ These remarks do not extend to judicial offices, nor are they 
meant to apply to places which are altogether ministerial, and 
which do not devolve upon the holders of them duties in the 
right discharge of which the character and policy of the govern- 
ment are directly involved. They are intended to apply rather 
to the heads of departments than to persons serving as clerks or 
in similar capacities under them ; neither do they extend to 
officers in the service of the Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury. The functionaries who will be chiefly though not exclu- 
sively affected by them, are the Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer 
or Receiver-General, the Surveyor-General, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, the Sheriff or Provost Marshal, and other offi- 
cers who, under different designations from these, are entrusted 
with the same or similar duties. To this list must also be 
added the Members of the Council, especially in those Colonies 
in which the Executive and Legislative Councils are distinct 
bodies. 

u The application of these rules to officers to be hereafter 
appointed will be attended with no practical difficulty. It may 
not be equally easy to enforce them in the case of existing 
officers, and especially of those who may have left this country 
for the express purpose of accepting the offices they at present 
fill. Every reasonable indulgence must be shown for the expect- 
ations which such persons have been encouraged to form; but 
even in these instances it will be necessary that the right of 
enforcing these regulations should be distinctly maintained in 
practice, as well as in theory, as often as the public good may 
clearly demand the enforcement of v them. It may not be unad* 
visable to compensate any such officers for their disappointment 
even by pecuniary grants, when it may appear unjust to dispense 
with their services without such an indemnity. 

ts u I have, &c. 

“ (Signed) J* Russell.” 
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Union, when brought forward under different cir- 
cumstances, the fact that Mr. Thomson had required 
them to advocate the views of the Government under 
which they held office, and that he had promulgated 
the despatch above referred to, was denounced as 
an act of unparalleled tyranny and oppression. Un- 
reasonable as was such an accusation, it yet found 
an echo in this country, where the same principle 
has invariably prevailed. 

It is scarcely possible for those who were not on 
the spot to understand the extent of the difficulties 
with which Mr. Poulett Thomson had to contend, 
or consequently to appreciate the skill and courage 
with which he encountered them; but a few ex- 
tracts from his private correspondence of this period 
will show his own impressions as to those diffi- 
culties, and the means by which he proposed to 
surmount them. Writing on the 8 th November 
he said, — 


“ I have indeed an arduous task before me, and very 
little time to do it in; for I suppose I shall be pulled 
to pieces if I do not get a settlement ‘ready for the 
opening.’ However, it is a great field — and upon the 
whole I think I did wisely in leaving Baring to try to 
fill the empty boxes of the Exchequer, and in trying my 
hand with the rebels, French or British. They can't be 
more unreasonable than the ultras on both sides of the 
House of Commons. 

“ I do not despair of getting through my task, if the 
newspapers in England will only leave me alone, or at 
least our friends pay no attention to what they say, but 
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1839. let hie work quietly with the people here. The time is 

sadly against me. People in Downing Street will expect 

something for the meeting of Parliament, find to settle 
the affairs of two distracted provinces, whose capitals are 
600 miles apart, in the depth of winter, which it is here 
even now, and in three months, is not a very possible job. 
But I shall do my best.” 

On the 20th November and the 8th December, 
writing from Toronto, he said, — 

“ I have succeeded in Lower Canada in far less time 
and with greater ease than I could have expected from 
Sir John Colborne’s account to me of the state of feel- 
ing, especially in his own council. The fact is, that his 
council ran riot, and did not know how to proceed. I have 
given them my opinion strongly, at the same time that I 
expressed my willingness to hear and give due weight to 
theirs. This course has shortened business (for there is a 
strong wish to be guided by the Home Government), and 
produced Unanimity. So far, therefore, as the Lower 
Province is concerned, I look upon the Union as settled. 
The decision, too, I have reason to know, gives the 
greatest satisfaction to the Province generally, and nearly 
all are prepared to accept the measure, if it can be carried 
through Parliament, with the utmost cordiality. The fact 
is, that all parties there are dead-sick of the present state 
of things, and desire a return to Constitutional Government. 
Of course the extremes have their different crotchets for 
arriving at this end. The ultra-French desire an imme- 
diate return to the old Constitution. The ultra-British 
the disfranchisement of the French Canadians. But 
even they have been satisfied, I believe, by a little manage- 
ment and a good deal of firmness, that both were equally 
out of the question, and have now joined with the great 
mass who hold th# middle opinion in favour of the Union 
xheasure. The c Canadien ’ and the • Montreal Herald 9 
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lie down together upon this point. In short, the una- 1839. 

nimity is wonderful. 

“ I have now the Upper Province to deal with, which 
will, I fear, be a more difficult matter. But I do not 
despair; and certainly, so far as all the real interests of the 
country are concerned, the Union is far more necessary to 
Upper Canada than to the other. If it were possible, the 
best thing for Lower Canada would be a despotism for 
ten years more ; for, in truth, the people are not yet fit 
for the higher class of self-government — scarcely indeed, 
at present, for any description of it; and by carrying 
oneself the measures which a House of Assembly will 
probably never carry, one might gradually fit them for 
both, and, at all events, leave them an amount of good 
institutions which the United Legislature, when it came, 
could not destroy. But in Upper Canada the case, as it 
appears to me, is widely different. The state of things 
here is far worse than I had expected. The country is 
split into factions animated with the most deadly hatred to 
each other. The people have got into the habit of talking 
so much of separation , that they begin to believe in it. 

The Constitutional party is as bad or worse than the other, 
in spite of all their professions of loyalty. The finances 
are more deranged than we believed even in England. 

The deficit 75,000J. a year, more than equal to the income. 

All public works suspended. Emigration going on fast from 
the province. Every man’s property worth only half what 
it was. When I look to the state of Government, and to 
the departmental administration of the province, instead of 
being surprised at the condition in which I find it, I am 
only astonished it has been endured so long. I know that, 
much as I dislike Yankee institutions and rule, I would not 
have fought against them, which thousands of these poor 
fellows, whom the Compact call rebels, did, if it were only 
to keep up such a Government as they got. The excite- 
ment upon ( Responsible Government * is great. Not that 
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183f). I believe the people understand what they are clamouring 
for by that word ; but that they feel the extreme uneasi- 
ness of their situation, owing to financial embarrassments, 
and hate the dominant party in the Government with 
intense hatred. I do not wonder at the cry for Respon- 
sible. Government, when I see how things have been 
managed. 

“ Then the Assembly is such a House ! Split into half 
a dozen different parties. The Government having none — 
and no one man to depend on ! Think of a House in which 
half the members hold places, yet in which the Govern- 
ment does not command a single vote ; in which the place- 
men generally vote against the Executive; and where 
there is no one to defend the Government when attacked, 
or to state the opinion or views of the Governor ! How, 
with a popular Assembly, Government is to be conducted 
under such circumstances, is a riddle to me. I am now more 
than ever satisfied, that the Union affords the only chance 
of putting an end to the factions that distract the country ; 
the only means of recruiting its finances by persuading 
Great Britain to help the Upper Canada Exchequer ; the 
only means by which the present abominable system of 
government can be broken up, and a strong and powerful 
administration, both departmental and executive, be 
formed. And unless the people will assent to the general 
outline of it, and Parliament will then carry the details, 
upon which they would never agree, with a high hand, the 
province is lost. From all that I can hear or see, I would 
not give a year’s purchase for our hold of it, if some great 
stroke is not given which shall turn men’s thoughts from 
the channel in which they now run, and. give a fresh 
impetus to public works, emigration, and the practical 
improvement of the country’s resources. 

“ It is indeed a pity to see this province in such a state. 
It is the finest ccfuntry I ever knew, even what I have 
seen of it id a circle of thirty or forty miles from here; 
and the accounts I receive the Upper part is even 
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superior. Lower Canada is not to be named in com- 
parison. ^Fhe climate, the soil, the water-power, and 
facilities of transport, finer than any thing in North 
America. 

“ Whether in their present state of violent excitement I 
shall be able to persuade the people to come to reasonable 
terms, I cannot venture to say ; but I am sure it is the* last 

and only chance. After having brought — and 

to think that the French Canadians ought to have their 
full share of the representation, I shall not despair of any 
thing. But what I hear, and have as yet seen, of the 
House of Assembly, is not encouraging. If they are not 
willing, however, I shall appeal to the people without 
hesitation ; for the state of things admits of no delay, and 
no half measures.” 

The session was opened on the 3rd December by 
a speech from the Throne, which the Governor- 
General purposely modelled rather after the form 
and manner of the royal speeches delivered to the 
British Parliament, than the lengthier manifestos 
which had been usual in addressing the provincial 
legislature.* His object was of course to avoid 

* Speech to the Legislature of Upper Canada . 

“ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
and 

u Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

“ In discharge of the duties of Governor-General of 
British North America, confided to me by our gracious Sove- 
reign, I have deemed it advisable to take the earliest opportunity 
of visiting this Province, and of assembling Parliament. 

“ I am commanded by the Queen to assure you of her Ma- 
jesty's fixed determination to maintain the connection now sub- 
sisting between her North American possessions and the United 
Kingdom, and to exercise the high authority with which she 
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18 S 9 . introducing topics of excitement likely to arouse 
prolonged discussion, before the fitting period had 

has been invested by the favour of Divine Providence, for the 
promotion of their happiness and the security of her dominions. 

“ It is with great satisfaction I can inform you that I have 
no grounds for apprehending a recurrence of those aggressions 
upon our frontier which we had lately to deplore, and which 
affixed an indelible disgrace upon their authors. 

“ If, however, unforeseen circumstances should again call for 
exertion, I know from the past that in the zeal and loyalty of 
the people of Upper Canada, and in the protection of the parent 
state, we possess ample means of defence ; and to those I should 
confidently appeal. 

“ I earnestly hope that this state of tranquillity will prove 
favourable to the consideration of the important matters to 
which your attention must be called during the present session. 

“ It will be my duty to bring under your consideration, at the 
earliest possible moment, the subject of the legislative re-union 
of this Province with Lower Canada, recommended by her 
Majesty to the Imperial Parliament. I shall do so in the full 
confidence that you will see in the measure which I shall have 
to submit, a fresh proof of the deep interest felt by the Queen 
in the welfare of her subjects in Upper Canada ; and that it will 
receive from you that calm and deliberate consideration which 
its importance demands. 

“ The condition of the public departments in the Province 
will require your best attention. In compliance with the address 
of the House of Assembly of last session, the Lieutenant- 
Governor appointed a commission to investigate and report 
upon the manner in which the duties of those departments are 
performed. The commissioners have already conducted their 
inquiries to an advanced stage ; and the result of them will be 
communicated to you as soon as they shall be completed. 

“ I am happy to inform you that her Majesty’s Government 
have concluded an arrangement for opening a communication 
by steam between Great Britain and the British possessions in 
North America. In the completion of this arrangement her 
Majesty's Government have allowed no consideration to interfere 
with the paramount object of conducing to the public advantage 
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arrived for their consideration. In this he sue- issq. 
ceeded. JThe speech was very favourably received, 

and convenience. I feel confident that the liberality with which 
the parent state has assumed the whole expense of the under* 
taking will be duly appreciated by you. 

“ The answers of her Majesty to the various addresses adopted 
by you during your last session, and her Majesty’s decisions on 
the Bills passed by you, but reserved for the signification of the 
royal pleasure, will be made known to you without loss of time. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

“ The financial condition of the Province will claim your 
early and most attentive consideration. To preserve public 
credit is at all times a sacred obligation ; but in a country so 
essentially dependent upon it for the means of future improve- 
ment, it is a matter no less of policy than of duty. It is indis- 
pensable, then, that measures should be at once adopted for 
enabling the Provincial Revenue to fulfil its obligations, and to 
defray the necessary expenses of the Government. * It will be 
my anxious desire to co-operate with you in effecting this 
object ; and I feel confident that by the adoption of measures 
calculated to promote the full development of the resources of 
this fine country, the difficulty may be overcome. The officer 
by whom, under your authority, these obligations have been 
contracted, will be able to afford you every information ; and I 
shall direct a statement of your financial condition to be imme- 
diately submitted to you. 

“ The estimates for the ensuing year will be prepared with 
every regard to economy, compatible with the due execution of 
the service of the Province. 

“ It is with great satisfaction I find, that notwithstanding 
commercial difficulties which prevail in the neighbouring states, 
the banks of this Province have resumed specie payments ; and 
I congratulate you upon the guarantee thus afforded of the 
greater security and stability of our pecuniary transactions ; a 
circumstance which cannot fail to be attended with the most 
beneficial results. 

“ I am commanded again to submit to you the surrender of 
the casual and territorial revenues of the Crown, in exchange 
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1889. and an address founded on it was voted -unani- 
mously in two days, instead of being debated for 
a week, as had been not unusual on former occa- 
sions.* 

for a civil list ; and I shall take an early opportunity of ex- 
plaining the grounds on which her Majesty's Government felt 
precluded from assenting to the settlement which you lately 
proposed. They are of a nature which lead me to anticipate 
your ready assent to their removal, and to the final settlement 
of the question. 

“ Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen : 

“ In assuming the administration of the Government of these 
Provinces at the present time, I have not disguised from myself 
the arduous task which I have undertaken. The affairs of the 
Canadas have for some years back occupied much of the atten- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament, and of the Government ; and 
their settlement upon a firm and comprehensive basis admits 
of no further delay. 

“ To effect that settlement upon terms satisfactory to the 
people of these Provinces, and affording security for their con - 
tinued connection with the British Empire, will be my en- 
deavour ; and I confidently appeal to your wisdom, and to the 
loyalty and good sense of the people of this Province, to co- 
operate with me for the preparation and adoption of such 
measures as may, under Divine Providence, restore to this 
country peace, concord, and prosperity. 

“ Toronto, Decenfber 3. 1839.” 

* In a private letter, dated December 3. 1839, he thus de- 
scribes the ceremony of opening the session : — * 

“ I opened my Parliament to-day ; and really the matter was 
very creditably conducted. The Toronto dragoons are not 
quite equal to the Life-guards, and Arthur's coach (for I did 
not bring my equipages up here) not quite so smart as her 
Majesty's. But I flatter myself that I looked very regal on the 
throne, with my cocked hat on ; and the hall of the Legislative 
Council beat the House of Lords hollow. We had all the 
Toronto ladies# and heaps of fair Americaners, who came over 
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.A few days after the opening of the session the I8S9. 

question ^jf the re-union was brought before both 

houses in the usual form, by message.* The con- 

for the sight; and the commons made as much noise, and 
looked as dirty, as they do in Westminster. So upon the whole 
I think my Provincial Parliament quite as good as the old one. 

“ The worst part of the thing to me, individually, is the cere- 
monial. The bore of this is unspeakable. Fancy having to 
stand for an hour and a half bowing, and then to sit with one’s 
cocked hat on to receive addresses. Poor royalty ! I learn to 
feel for it. Then the misery of always being on parade! 

When I get over the first blush, however, I hope to remedy this 
a little.” 

* “ In pursuance of the intention expressed in his speech 
from the throne, the Governor-General desires now to bring 
under the consideration of the House of Assembly the subject 
of the re-union of this Province with Lower Canada, recom- 
mended by her Majesty in her gracious Message to both Houses 
of Parliament on the 3d of May last. 

" For several years the condition of the Canadas has occupied 
a large portion of the attention of Parliament That they should 
be contented and prosperous ; that the ties which bind them to 
the parent state should be strengthened ; that their administra- 
tion should be conducted in accordance with the wishes of the 
people, — is the ardent desire of every British statesman ; and the 
experience of the last few years amply testifies that the Imperial 
Parliament has been sparing neither of the time it has devoted 
to the investigation of their affairs, nor of the expenditure it 
has sanctioned for their protection. 

“ The events which have marked the recent history of 
Lower Canada are so familiar to the House of Assembly that it 
is unnecessary for the Governor-General further to allude to 
them. There the constitution is suspended ; but the powers of 
the Government are inadequate to permit of the enactment of 
such permanent laws as are required for the benefit of the 
people. 

“ Within this Province the finances are deranged ; public 
improvements are suspended ; private enterprise is checked ; 
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1839 . ditions on which it was proposed to base the me # a- 
sure were, — 1st, Equality of representation for each 

the tide of emigration, so essential to the prosperity of the 
country and to the British connection, has ceased to flow; while 
by many the general system of government is declared to be 
unsatisfactory. 

“ After the most attentive and anxious consideration of the 
state of these Provinces, and of the difficulties under which they 
respectively labour, her Majesty's advisers came to the conclu- 
sion that by their re-union alone could those difficulties be 
removed. During the last session of the Imperial Legislature 
they did indeed refrain from pressing immediate legislation • but 
their hesitation proceeded from no doubt as to the principle of 
the measure, or its necessity ; it arose solely from their desire 
to ascertain more fully the opinions of the Legislature of Upper 
Canada, and to collect information from which the details might 
be rendered more satisfactory to the people of both Provinces. 

“ The time, then, is now arrived beyond which a settlement 
cannot be postponed. In Lower Canada it is indispensable to 
afford a safe and practicable return to a Constitutional Go- 
vernment ; and, as far as the feelings of the inhabitants can be 
there ascertained, the measure of the re-union meets with ap- 
probation. 

“ In Upper Canada it is no less necessary to enable the Pro- 
vince to meet her financial embarrassments, and to proceed in 
the development of her natural resources. There are evidently 
no means in this Province of fulfilling the pecuniary obligations 
which have been contracted, but by a great increase in the 
Local Revenues ; but so long as Lower Canada remains under 
her present form of government, neither Province possesses 
any power over the only source from which that increase can 
be drawn. Nor even were it possible to restore a representative 
constitution to Lower Canada, unaccompanied by the union, 
would the position of this Province be much improved, since 
past experience has shown the difficulty of procuring assent to 
any alteration of the Customs Laws suggested from hence# 

This Province has engaged in undertakings which reflect the 
highest honour on the enterprise aud industry of her inhabitants# 
The public worlds which she has completed or commenced have 
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province. 2 d, The grant Of a civil list, of which the ' 1839. 
aftiount |hould be settled by the Imperial Parlia- 

been conceived in a spirit worthy of a successful result But 
additional means are indispensable to avert the ruin of some, 
and secure the completion of others. Nor will that alone suf- 
fice : Lower Canada holds the key to all these improvements. 

Without her co-operation, the navigation for which nature has 
done so much, for which this Province has so deeply burdened 
itself, must remain incomplete, and a barrier be opposed to the 
development of those great natural resources which the hand 
of Providence has so lavishly bestowed on this country. 

“ With a view to remove all these difficulties ; to relieve the 
financial embarrassments of Upper Canada ; to enable her to 
complete her public works, and develope her agricultural capa- 
bilities ; to restore Constitutional Government to Lower Canada ; 
to establish a firm, impartial, and vigorous Government for 
both, and to unite the people within them in one common feel- 
ing of attachment to British institutions and British connection, 

— the Union is desired by her Majesty's Government ; and that 
measure alone, if based upon just principles, appears adequate 
to the occasion. 

“ Those principles, in the opinion of her Majesty’s advisers, 
are a just regard to the claims of either Province, in adjusting 
the terms of the Union ; the maintenance of the three estates of 
the Provincial Legislature ; the settlement of a permanent Civil 
List for securing the independence of the Judges ; and to the 
Executive Government that freedom of action which is neces- 
sary for the public good, and the establishment of a Local 
Government adapted to the wants of the people. It was with 
great satisfaction, then, that her Majesty’s Government learned 
that upon the question of the Union itself, the House of Assem- 
bly had pronounced their decided judgment during their last 
session ; and it will only remain for the Governor-General now 
to invite their assent to the terms upon which it is sought to be 
effected. That decision was indeed accompanied by recom- 
mendations to which the Government could not agree ; but the 
Governor-General entertains no doubt that, under the altered 
circumstances, they will no more be renewed. It will be for the 
Imperial Parliament, guided by their intimate knowledge of con- 
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1880. ment. And 3d, The efpidl support of the public debt. 
In each House the resolutions led to long and in- 

stitutional law, and free from the bias of local feelings and 
interests, to arrange the subordinate details. 

u The first of the terms of re-union to which the Governor- 
General desires the assent of the House of Assembly, is the equal 
representation of each Province in the United Legislature. Con- 
sidering the amount of the population of Lower Canada, this 
proposition might seem to place that Province in a less favour- 
able position than Upper Canada ; but under the circumstances 
in which this Province is placed, with the increasing population 
to be expected from emigration, and having regard to the com- 
mercial and agricultural enterprise of its inhabitants, an equal 
apportionment of representation appears desirable. 

“ The second stipulation to be made is the grant of a sufficient 
Civil List. The propriety of rendering the judicial bench inde- 
pendent alike of the Executive and of the Legislature, and of 
furnishing the means for carrying on the indispensable services 
of the Government, admits of no question, and has been affirmed 
by the Parliament of Upper Canada in the acts passed by them 
for effecting those objects. In determining the amount of the 
Civil List, the House of Assembly may be assured that the 
salaries and expenses to be paid from it will be calculated 
by her Majesty’s Government with a strict regard to economy, 
and the state of the Provincial finances. 

“ Thirdly, the Governor-General is prepared to recommend to 
Parliament, that so much of the existing debt of Upper Canada 
as has been contracted for public works of a general nature 
should, after the Union, be charged on the joint revenue of the 
United Province. Adverting to the nature of the works for 
which this debt was contracted, and the advantage which must 
result from them to Lower Canada, it is not unjust that that 
Province should bear a proportion of their expense. 

“ On these principles, the Governor-General is of opinion 
that a re-union of the two Provinces may be effected, equitable 
and satisfactory j in its terms, and beneficial in its results to 
all classes. He submits them to the consideration of the 
House of Assembly in tfie full conviction of their importance, 
and iti the hope that they will receive the assent of that 
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teresting debates ; but in* the Council they were I 8 S 9 . 

carried vpthout much difficulty by a majority of 

.fourteen to eight. ,Of the minority all but two 
were inhabitants of Toronto, where the probable 
effect of the measure on that city, as the seat of 
govemtnent, made it generally unpopular. 

In the House of Assembly the deliberations were 
much more protracted. During their previous 
session that house had adopted resolutions approving 
of an Union, but on certain specified conditions; of 
which the principal were, — 

1st. That the seat of Government of the United 
Province should be in Upper Canada. 

2nd. That the members returned to the Assembly 
from each Province should be, from Lower Canada 
fifty, from Upper Canada as at present (i. e. 62, with 
a faculty of increase with increase of population). 

3rd. That after a time, not later than 1845, the 
elective franchise in counties should be restricted 
to those holding their lands in free and common 
socage. 


House. Fortified by tjm expression of their opinion, her Ma- 
jesty's Government and Parliament will be able at once to apply 
themselves to the full development of the scheme, and to the 
consideration of the provisions by which it may be carried 
into effect with the greatest advantage to the people of both 
Provinces. If, in the course of their proceedings, the 
House of Assembly should desire any information which it 
is in the power of the Governor-General to afford, they will 
find him ready and anxious to communicate with them frankly 
and fully, and to aid by all the means in his power that settle- 
ment, on which he firmly believes that the future prosperity and 
advancement of these Colonies mainly depend/* 
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1839 . 4th. That the English language aloife' 8h^ys8SI>e. 

spol#fe and used ih the legislature an<l^\&($?&f ; 

justice, and in all other public proceedings. 4 

These resolutions, — which were in exact harmony 
with the sentiments of the Corporation o£ Toronto, 
embodied in their Address, of which a copy has been 
given, — it was attempted again by the members of 
the “ compact ” party to press upon the House. 
The result, could they have been carried, would 
have been utterly to strip from the French all poli- 
tical power of any kind. By tie second condition 
they would, notwithstanding their superiority of 
numbers, have been condemned to a hopeless and 
constantly increasing inferiority of representation. 
By the third they would in less than four years 
have been almost entirely disfranchised, the French 
country being with few exceptions held on the 
seigneurial, and not the free and common socage 
tenure; while by the last they would have been 
placed under an interdict not only in the Senate, 
but in their courts of justice, and indeed in every 
other public assembly. 

To conditions so unjust aifd oppressive, Mr. 
Poulett Thomson determined to give his unqualified 
opposition ; and after repeated debates and adjourn- 
ments, they were rejected by large majorities, and 
the resolutions introduced by the Government 
carried with only a slight alteration. This, how- 
ever, did not take place until the 19th of Decem- 
ber, the house having been then in debate on 
the matter *for nearly a fortnight. No time 
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iSP^tii^ and he was accordingly enabled, fl^the 

-s22nd of .the following month, to transmit to her 
Majesty’s Government a draft of th# bill which 
seemed ^to^im best adapted for carrying the Union 
into effect. 

Writing at this date, in a tone of not unnatural 
exultation, he thus expressed his own view of the 
value of what he had in so short a space of time 
succeeded in accomplishing : — 

“ December 24. 

“ This mail will take you home the assent of the 
Asj|pmbly to the Union, and to the terms and conditions 
I proposed; and give yotf besides, by an almost unanimous 
vote, their full assent that the Civil List, both in its 
amount, and in the offices for which it provides, shall be 
left to the Government and the Governor-General, when 
he has to arrange the new United Government. You 
have now, therefore, the full consent of the Legislature of 
both Provinces to the settlement of this great question, 
and can announce it to Parliament and the country in 
your Speech, if the packet only arrives in decent time. 

The rest is your own affair. But I must anxiously im- 
plore you to lose no time. After fifteen years of trouble 
and contest, you have now the golden opportunity of 
settling the affairs of Canada upon a safe and firm footing, 
insuring good government to the people, and securing 
ample power to the Crown, and that with their town con- 
sent, accompanied by a request that no further appeal 
should be made to them upon the w subject. If it be not 
now seized, I tell you the occasion will never rise again, 
and you may as well give up the Provinces at once. 

u It is impossible to describe to you the difficulties I 
have had to contend with to get this matter settled as it has 
been in the Assembly. I owe my success altogether to 
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I889. the confidence which the reform party have reposed in 
me personally, and to* the generous manner in which '^fiey 
have acted by me. A dissolution would have $een greatly 
to their advantage, because there is no doubt that they 
would have had a great majority in the next Assembly ; 
and it must have been most galling to them to see me, as 
well as themselves, opposed by a number of the placeholders 
without my turning them out. But they gave up all these 
considerations ; and in this country, where the feeling of 
hatred to the family compact is intense, they are not 
light, and went gallantly through with me to the end. 
The journals of the proceedings in the Assembly, which I 
send you, will show you the sort of opposition I have had. 
To the Union itself there are not more than eight or ten 
out of the whole House who are opposed, — all the family 
compact ; but these few contrived to propose all sorts of 
things to which they knew I could not assent as conditions 
to its acceptance, in order to secure the votes of the 
placemen, and some few others, who were pledged last 
session to these foolish stipulations. But the reformers 
and the moderate conservatives, unconnected with either 
the compact or with office, kept steady ; and the result 
has been that on every occasion the opposition were beaten 
hollow, and all their proposals rejected by large majorities. 
I had dissolution pressed upon me very strongly, and 
there is no doubt that with it I could have got over all 
difficulty ; but then I must have made up my mind to 
great delay, and I doubt whether the measure would have 
gone home in time for you to legislate. However, thank 
God, it is all right at last, though I assure you the anxiety 
and fatigue have been more than I like. 

“Iam much wanted at Montreal; but I think I shall 
stay on here for three weeks or a month longer, in order 
to try my hand at the clergy reserves. My popularity is 
just now at its utmost height, and it may be possible to 
use it for that purpose# The House adjourns to-day, and 
I shall employ this week in trying whether I can bring 
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people together upon any decent plan of settlement. But 1839 . 

I confess I am not sanguine ; for there are as many minds 

almost as %aen, and they are all dreadfully committed, 
both in the House and with their constituents, upon this 
question, for twenty different projects, if it were pos- 
sible, however, to come to some conclusion which would 
not be addressed against in England, it would be the 
greatest boon ever conferred on this province, for it 
causes a degree of excitement throughout it which is 
scarcely credible. I will at least make some attempt at it, 
if possible.” 

And to another correspondent he wrote, under 
date of the 31st Dec. 1839 — 

“ I have done my business. The Union is carried 
triumphantly through the Legislature of both Provinces. 

And it now only remains for Parliament to do its duty, 
and pass the Bill which I shall send home. It has not 
been without trouble, and a prodigious deal of manage- 
ment, in which my House of Commons’ tactics stood me 
in good stead, for I wanted above all things to avoid a 
dissolution. My ministers vote against me. So I govern 
through the opposition, who are truly ‘ Her Majesty’s.* . . . 

“ It is something to have completed my business before I get 
an answer to my announcement of arrival in the country. 

Just two months from the day of my landing at Quebec 
the Assembly sent me their final address, completing the 
chain of assents which I required. 

We have now winter in good earnest here. Snow 
three feet deep, and twenty degrees of frost. Still it is 
very possible to walk with worsted stockings over one’s 
shoes, and I get about an hour of it when I can. This is 
all my delassement ; so my life is not gay.” 

Having disposed of the principal question with 
which his mission was connected, the Governor- 
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1840 . General, as he had announced in his private letter, 
directed his attention to the settlement of the irri- 
tating and still more difficult question respecting 
the clergy reserves. This question, which had 
been in debate in Upper Canada for twenty years, 
had produced in the minds of the inhabitants 
all the soreness and excitement which universally 
attend religious questions. The debate had ori- 
ginally been raised by the members of the Scotch 
churqh, who regarded it not merely as a question 
of property, but as involving their position as an 
established church. The claim, however, which 
they put forward in the first instance had since 
been assumed and insisted on by the other Pro- 
testant communities in the province; so that the 
discussion had long enlisted almost the whole popu- 
lation on one side or the other. 

It had for many years been the endeavour of the 
Government to bring this irritating discussion to a 
settlement, and bills had been introduced in each 
successive session for the purpose. But hitherto 
the divisions in the house had frustrated all at- 
tempts ; each party, though too weak to carry its 
own measure, being strong enough by uniting with 
others to throw out what was proposed by its op- 
ponents. In this way agitation had been kept alive, 
until, among the causes which led to the discontent 
that preceded -the insurrection, the clergy reserve 
question was universally believed to have been one 
of the most important. 

But, apart from the general expediency of settling 
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this question at any time, there were special con- 
siderations which made it extremely desirable to 
bring it to a conclusion before the Union of the Pro- 
vinces. It was the one great grievance of Upper 
Canada, the ever-rankling wound which forbade 
all hope of the restoration of a healthy state of 
public feeling. Whatever changes i con- 
stitution might take place, so long as rrita- 

tion was unremoved, peace and harmony could 
not be hoped for. But it was evident thrfl the 
future destinies of Canada, as a part of the British 
dominions, depended mainly on the immediate suc- 
cess of the experiment about to be tried. In Eng- 
land a feeling had of late years grown up, and had 
not been without its advocates in Parliament, that 
the retention of Canada was impossible, except at 
the sacrifice of all that made its possession valuable. 
There could be little doubt that if the Union should 
fail at once in restoring tranquillity, and if it should 
become necessary again to invoke the interference of 
Parliament, this feeling would increase and extend ; 
while those who entertained it would have neither 
the time nor the means, nor perhaps even the in- 
clination, to inquire into the origin of the failure, 
or to ascertain whether it were attributable to 
temporary or permanent causes. Nor were there 
wanting many who saw, in the unsettled state of 
the clergy question, the most serious objection to 
the Union itself. Many conscientious persons feared 
that as the latter measure would introduce into the 
united legislature a considerable body of Roman 
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mo. Catholic members, the interests of the Church of 
~~ England, and generally of the Protestant com- 
munities, might be exposed to danger. That these 
fears were groundless it is unnecessary to say to 
any one acquainted with the French Canadians, and 
their entire freedom from the disposition to reli- 
gious intolerance ; but the objection was plausible, 
and both in Upper Canada and in the mother 
country was likely to have weight with many who, 
on oflher grounds, would support the Union. 

Influenced by these considerations, the Governor- 
General determined to introduce into the Assembly 
a bill for the final disposal of these reserves. He 
was not, as we have seen, unaware of the difficulties 
which surrounded such a measure, nor of the little 
advantage which had attended the efforts of succes- 
sive Lieutenant-Governors of Upper Canada. Nor 
could he be insensible to the fact that while the 
credit of his administration, at least in England, 
would receive but slight additional lustre from 
success, it would suffer a very serious damage 
from failure. But the result was too important to 
be affected by any selfish considerations, involving 
as it did nothing less than the future prosperity 
and peace of the country. 

The favourite scheme, with the majority of the 
Upper Canadians, had long been the application of 
the reserves to general education ; and bills for 
that purpose had been repeatedly passed by the 
Assembly, but had failed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. To such a measure Mr. Poulett Thomson 
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was opposed: first, because it would have taken 
away the^only fund exclusively devoted to pur- 
poses of religion; and secondly, because even if 
carried in the provincial legislature it would evi- 
dently not have obtained the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament. He, therefore, entered into 
personal communication with the leading individuals 
among the principal religious communities, and 
after many interviews succeeded in obtaining their 
support to a measure for the distribution of the 
reserves among the religious communities recog- 
nised by law, in proportion to their respective 
numbers. A bill embodying this principle was 
introduced in the Assembly, and carried both 
in that house and in the Council by consider- 
able majorities. Its operation, however, was sus- 
pended under the provisions of the Constitutional 
Act, until it should have been laid before the Im- 
perial Parliament, and have received the special con- 
firmation of the Crown; and subsequently, when 
it was before the House of Lords, a reference on 
the subject having been made to th$ Judges, it 
was decided by that high authority that its pro- 
visions exceeded the legislative authority of the 
colonial parliament. It was accordingly not sanc- 
tioned by the Queen; but another bill to effect the 
same object, and embodying the same principles, 
was introduced by the Government in the House of 
Commons, and passed by the legislature. Thus, 
although the law as it actually stands was not the 
immediate result of Lord Sydenham’s labours; yet, 
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1840, as its provisions were based on his measure, and yts 
without the guidance and sanction which <that mea- 
sure afforded it would have been impossible for 
the Imperial Parliament safely to legislate in the 
matter, nor indeed would the attempt have been 
made, the credit of the settlement is justly due to 
him. 

The public despatches of Mr. P. Thomson on this 
subject will be found in the papers printed for Par- 
liament in 1840 ; but it may not be uninteresting 
to show from his private letters the importance 
which he attached to it. With this view the fol- 
lowing extracts have been selected from among 
many similar passages. Writing while the Bill was 
still before the Legislative Council, he says — 

“ The Clergy Reserves have been, and are, the great 
overwhelming grievance — the root of all the troubles of 
the province, the cause of the rebellion — the never-failing 
watchword at the hustings — the perpetual source of dis- 
cord, strife, and hatred. Not a man of any party but 
has told me that the greatest boon which could be con- 
ferred on the country would be that they should be swept 
into the Atlaqfic, and that nobody should get them ; for 
after all there is little to divide, — there will be nothing, 
after deducting the charges, for the next ten or twelve 
years ; but the difficulty lay in the settlement. And when 
to this never-failing source of excitement here you add 
the consideration that by the Union, if you left the ques- 
tion unsettled, you would throw the agitation of it into 
the Lower Province, where, amongst all its ills, the great- 
est of all, religious dissension, is hitherto unknown, the 
necessity for a settlement becomes doubly great. Thank 
God, I shall achieve it My Bill, of which I sent you a 
copy, has gone through the Assembly by a considerable 
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- majority, thirty to twenty, and I feel confident that I 
can get it -through the Council without the change of a 
word. 

“ If it is really carried? it is the greatest work that ever 
has been done in this country, and will be of more solid 
advantage to it than all the loans and all the troops you 
can make or send. It is worth ten Unions, and was ten 
times more difficult. 

“ You will laugh at me ; but if it were possible to make 
you understand the state of feeling upon this subject, and 
the evils which this question has caused, which you cannot 
do, you would not. I confess, too, that I had little hopes 
of succeeding in the Assembly. For fifteen years every 
Governor has only made the matter worse ; and though I 
might have got the Council to agree to giving the funds 
to education, I never thought I could get the Assembly, 
which for thirteen years has voted for that and against 
religious purposes, to consent to such a plan. But I told 
you that I would work to some purpose, and I have done 
it. Ten members, who had always before voted for edu- 
cation or public works, voted generously for me this time, 
though they may lose their seats by it. ,, 

In a subsequent letter he adds, — 

“ The Council has voted my Bill by fourteen to five. 
To-day I have received the addresses of both Houses, 
and the Bill has gone home to you. The Bishop has 
excited his Clergy to petition against it, so you will 
have an address moved in the House of Lords. You will 
remember that it is to Dr. Strachan that we owe this matter 
being still open. Fifteen years ago he might have settled 
it, if he would have given any thing to the Church of 
Scotland. I have put a history of this question into a 
despatch, which you can lay before both Houses. If the 
Lords reject the Bill^ upon their heads be the conse- 
quences. I will not answer for the Government of the 
Province, if the measure should come back. In case there 
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1840 * is any blunder made by the lawyers, you must re-enact 
the Bill in England ; for here it cannot c^me £gain with- 
out the most disastrous results.” 

* 

The session closed on the 10th February, 1840, 
having exhibited for the first time in Canada the 
•working of i| government majority on the same 
principles on which the parliamentary business is 
conducted in the mother country. In the course 
of it the question of Responsible Government had 
been necessarily brought into debate in the As- 
sembly; and an address had been adopted praying 
for communication of the views of the Home Go- 
vernment on that subject. The Governor-General 
refused to lay before the House any despatches, 
feeling that such a course would only give rise to 
exciting and unsatisfactory debates ; but he stated 
in his answer, “ that he had received her Majesty’s 
commands to administer the government of these 
provinces in accordance with the well-understood 
wishes and interests of the people, and to pay to 
their feelings, as expressed through their represen- 
tatives, the deference that is justly due to them.” 
This answer, which, when taken in connection 
with Lord J. Russell’s despatch of 16th October, 
1839, conceded the principle of responsibility as far - 
as it had ever been demanded by the moderate 
reformers, was perfectly satisfactory to them, and 
secured to the Government their cordial support. 
In the speech with / which he closed the session, 
the Governor-General expressed his gratification at 
the improved state of feeling in the province, and 
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his gratitude for the attention given to the im- 
portant stibjects which he had brought under the 
notice of the legislature. He concluded in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“ On your return to your different districts, I earnestly 
hope that it will be your endeavour to promote that spirit 
of harmony and conciliation which has so much distin- 
guished your proceedings here. Let past differences be 
forgotten — let irritating suspicions be removed. I rejoice 
to find that already tranquillity and hopeful confidence in 
the future prevail throughout the Province. Let it be 
your task to cherish and promote these feelings : it will be 
mine cordially to co-operate with you ; and by administer- 
ing the Government in obedience to the commands of the 
Queen, with justice and impartiality to all, to promote her 
anxious wish that her Canadian subjects, loyal to their 
Sovereign, and attached to British Institutions, may, 
through the blessing of Divine Providence, become a 
happy, an united, and a prosperous people.” 

His private letters expressed the same feelings. 

“ I have prorogued,” he says, “ my Parliament, and I 
seud you my Speech. Never was such unanimity ! When 
the Speaker read it in the Commons, after the prorogation, 
they gave me three cheers, in which even the ultras united. 
In fact, as the matter stands now, the Province is in a 
state of peace and harmony which, three months ago, I 
thought was utterly hopeless. How long it will last is 
another matter. But if you will settle the Union Bill as 
I have sent it home, and the Lords do not reject the Clergy 
Reserves Bill, I am confident I shall be able to keep the 
peace, make a strong Government, and get on well. It 
has cost me a great deal of trouble, and I have had to work 
night and day at it. # But I was resolved on doing the 
thing/* — “ The great mistake made here hitherto was, 
that every Governor threw himself into the hands of one 
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1810 . party or the other, and became their slave. I have let 

them know and feel that I will yield to neitherwof them — 

that I will take the moderate from both sides — reject the 
extremes — and govern as I think right, and not as they 
fancy. I am satisfied that the mass of the people are 
sound — moderate in their demands, and attached to British 
institutions ; but they have been oppressed by a miserable 
little oligarchy on the one hand, and excited by a few 
factious demagogues on the other. I can make a middle 
reforming party, I feel sure, which will put down both. 

“ You can form no idea of the manner in which a Colo- 
nial Parliament transacts its business. I got them into 
comparative order and decency by having measures brought 
forward by the Government, and well and steadily worked 
through. But when they came to their own affairs, and, 
above all, to the money matters, there was a scene of con- 
fusion and riot of which no one in England can have any 
idea. Every man proposes a vote for his own job ; and 
bills are introduced without notice, and carried through alt 
their stages in a quarter of an hour! One of the greatest 
advantages of the Union will be, that it will be possible to 
introduce a new system of legislating, and, above all, a 
restriction upon the initiation of money-votes. Without 
the last I would not give a farthing for my bill : and the 
change will be decidedly popular; for the members all 
complain that, under the present system, they cannot 
refuse to move a job for any constituent who desires it.” 

On the close of the session, the Solicitor-General- 
ship having become vacant, the Governor-General 
offered it to Mr. Baldwin, a gentleman who was re- 
garded as the leader of the liberal party of Upper 
Canada. Mr. Baldwin had formerly been called to the 
executive council by $ir F. B. Head, but had almost 
immediately retired, on the ground that his advice 
was not asked in the conduct of the Government, 
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and that he would, therefore, by remaining, become 1840 . 
responsible in public opinion for measures over 
which he had no control. Since that time he had 
taken little part in politics ; but, as his excellent pri- 
vate character and unimpeachable integrity gave him 
much influence with his party, his accession to the 
Government promised to bring with it a consider- 
able addition of strength. Mr. Baldwin accepted 
the office of Solicitor-General, but was not at this 
time replaced in the executive council. 

Having waited only sufficient time to complete 
those matters which the parliamentary session left 
in progress, Mr. Poulett Thomson, on the 18th Fe- 
bruary, left Toronto for Lower Canada, and reached 
Montreal on the evening of the next day. The dis- 
tance, which is 360 miles, was performed in a 
covered sleigh in less than thirty-six hours, being 
probably the most rapid journey ever made in 
Canada over the ordinary winter roads. 

In Lower Canada, no less than in the Upper 
Province, the uneasiness which had heretofore pre- 
vailed had by this time begun to yield to the feel- 
ing of security which the tranquillity of the early 
part of the winter had tended to produce. In a 
climate like Canada, where, in the winter, military 
operations are almost impossible, and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, comparatively defenceless, that sea- 
son will naturally be chosen by those who may pur- 
pose to disturb the public peace. Accordingly, in the 
years 1837 and 1838, the month of November had 
heralded in those outbreaks which had been put 
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down at St. Charles and Odell Town ; and at the 
return of the same month in the year ,,1839, ru- 
mours of projected insurrections, and of attacks 
from the United States’ frontier, had reached the 
Government from many quarters. Those who 
were in Canada at this date will bear witness to 
the dread with which the winter season was not 
unnaturally looked forward to, particularly by the 
rural population ; among whom an impression had 
begun to prevail that its return would always 
be signalised by insurrectionary movements within 
the province, or “ sympathizing ” outrages from 
without. Such had been the alarm thus created, 
that even after the first outbreak many families 
living near the American frontier had left their 
homes to seek in a more distant part of the country 
a securer habitation ; and the second insurrection 
had naturally tended to increase these feelings. It 
had therefore become indispensable, at any risk, 
to break the spell, and thus to stop the alarm which 
would in course of time have depopulated the 
frontier districts of the country. It was under 
such circumstances that the Governor-General had, 
previously to leaving Montreal in November, 1839, 
re-enacted the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; 
and few will be disposed to assert that in the 
then existing circumstances of Lower Canada, and 
in defiance of the opinions of those on the spot, 
Mr. P. Thomson woul<jl have been justified in refus- 
ing to assume the responsibility of that measure, 
especially when he was about to leave the govern- 
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ment in the hands of another. But the tranquillity 1840. 
which prevailed during this winter having removed 
the necessity for continuing this suspension, the 
ordinance which had been passed for that purpose 
was allowed to expire in the spring of 1840, and 
the administration of justice was relieved from this 
last evidence of the late disturbances. 

Following up the principle which had guided 
him in Upper Canada, the Governor-General, shortly 
after his arrival in Montreal, had summoned the 
Special Council to meet at that city for the settle- 
ment of such questions of purely local interest as 
could not without inconvenience be left for the 
United Legislature. Writing from Montreal on 
, the 13th March, 1840, he thus describes the task 
then before him : — 

“ I have been back three weeks, and have set to work 
in earnest in this province. It is a bad prospect, however, 
and presents a lamentable contrast to Upper Canada. 

There great excitement existed ; but at least the people 
were quarrelling for realities, for political opinions, and 
with a view to ulterior measures. Here there is no such 
thing as a political opinion. No man looks to a practical 
measure of improvement. Talk to any one upon education, 
or public works, or better laws, let him be English or 
French, you might as well talk Greek to him. Not a man 
cares for a single practical measure — the only end, one 
would suppose, of a better form of government. They 
have only one feeling — a hatred of race. The French 
hate the English, and the English hate the French ; and 
every question resolves itself into that and that alone. 

There is positively no machinery of government. Every 
thing is to be done by the governor and his secretary. 
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1840. There are no heads of departments at all, or none whom 

i one can depend on, or even get ht ; for most c$ them are 

still at Quebec, and it is difficult to move them up here, 
because there are no public -buildings. The wise system 
hitherto adopted has been to stick two men into some office 
whenever a vacancy occurred ; one Frenchman and one 
Britisher! Thus we have joint Crown . surveyors, joint 
sheriffs, &c., each opposing the other in every thing he 
attempts. Can you conceive a system better calculated 
to countenance the distinction of race ?” — “ The only 
way, under these circumstances, in which I can hope to do 
good, is to wait for the Union, in order to get a Govern- 
ment together ; and that I shall do. Meantime, what I 
am chiefly anxious about now is to get a good division of 
the province for judicial purposes, which I shall make fit 
in with the proposed municipal districts. I hope to get 
an entirely new system of judicature, introducing circuits 
for the judges, and district courts for minor civil causes.* 
I have already established stipendiary magistrates ; and a 
rural police in this district, commenced by Lord Seaton, I 
mean to extend generally over the whole province in a few 
weeks by an ordinance. The han*l of the Government is 
utterly unknown and unfelt at present out of Montreal 
and Quebec, and not the slightest means exist of knowing 
what is passing in the rural districts. It is with this view 
that I have proposed, and attach the greatest importance^ 
to, the establishment of lieutenants for each municipal dis- 
trict, who shall likewise preside over the council. This is 
very necessary in Upper Canada, but indispensable here. 
You will see that I propose to reserve a power, in my 
Bill, to appoint one or two deputy-governors or lieu- 
tenants, with such powers as the Governor-General may 
see fit to delegate. This is essential. The province , is 
1000 miles long, and without some one at each end on 
whom we can confide it #511 be impossible to manage. Very 
good men may be got, for 1000/. a-year at the outside, for 
what I want.” f 
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Among the other measures occupying his atten- 1840? 

tion at this period, and which he proposed to effect by r 

ordinance before the establishment of the new consti- 
tution, was the incorporation of the*cities of Quebec 
and Montreal, of which the former corporations had 
been allowed to expire during the dissensions of 1836, 

— and the incorporation of the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice, in order to provide for the gradual extinction of 
seigneurial dues in the city and island of Montreal. 

The importance of reviving the corporations of the 
tWb principal cities of Lower Canada needs no 
comment, — the necessity and justice of incorpo- 
rating the St. Sulpice seminary to enable them to 
obtain an equitable commutation of their dues, was 
•scarcely less imperative. This society, originally 
established in 1663 for the conversion of the In- 
dians, and the ecclesiastical superintendence of the 
Island of Montreal, and endowed by the F rench Crown 
with seigneurial rights over the whole of that island, 
had, since the conquest of Canada, continued on suf- 
ferance to retain their former possessions and dues, 
notwithstanding that, in the capitulation of Quebec, 
their claim to do so had been specially reserved 
for the King’s future decision. But as their legal 
existence as a corporation was doubtful, they had 
great difficulty in enforcing disputed claims, and 
were incapable of commuting their dues with their 
tenants. It would certainly have been in the 
power of the Crown to have taken advantage of the 
defect in their title, and to have supplanted them 
in their seigneurial capacity ; but such a proceeding 

N 
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1640 . towards a body instituted purely for religious and 
charitable purposes, and against whose faithful dis- 
charge of their duties not a suspicion could be 
breathed, would have been grossly unjust and im- 
politic. At the same time the continuance of 
the seigneurial tenure in a growing commercial 
city was exceedingly inconvenient, and the govern- 
ment had therefore long been anxious to commute 
this tenure on equitable terms. A report on the 
subject had been furnished by the Canada commis- 
sioners of 1836, and a definite arrangement had 
been settled with the seminary by Mr. C. Buller, 
chief secretary to Lord Durham; but the limited 
legislative powers then possessed by the Special 
Council prevented its being carried into effect 
and it accordingly remained for Lord Sydenham to 
pass an ordinance for that purpose. In so doing 
he strictly adhered to Lord Durham’s agreement. 
A strong opposition was got up to the measure by 
the ultra British party in Lower Canada, and their 
sentiments on the subject were re-echoed in the 
House of Lords by the Bishop of Exeter, who, 
however, was unable to obtain the assent of that 
house to an address to the Crown against the ordi- 
nance. Our readers can hardly have forgotten the 
remarkable debate which then took place, nor the 
testimony borne by noble lords on both sides of 
the house to the justice of the claims of the semi- 
nary. A more exeipplary, self-denying, virtuous 
body of ecclesiastics, it would be impossible to find 
in any part of the world. They have always been 
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distinguished for their loyalty and attachment to 
Great Britain ; and during the rebellion no effort 
was omitted on their part to bring back their flocks 
to their allegiance, as no exertion had previously 
been wanting to prevent the outbreak. 

Up to this time the circumstances of the two 
rebellions had almost entirely excluded from power 
the leading members of the French Canadian party. 
But, anxious if possible to draw a veil over the 
past, and to prepare the way for a favourable ac- 
ceptance by that people of the new institutions 
about to be conferred on them, the Governor-General 
desired at this date to associate to his government 
some of the principal individuals of that extrac- 
tion. He accordingly offered to Mr. Lafontaine, 
who was considered as the leader of the party, the 
solicitor-generalship of Lower Canada, then vacant ; 
explaining to that gentleman at the same time his 
political views and intentions as to the future go- 
vernment of the country. Mr. Lafontaine, being 
vehemently opposed to the Union, declined the 
offer, and the negotiation led to no result. But 
on a subsequent occasion, more than twelve months 
afterwards, Mr. Lafontaine having been defeated at 
his election for the first Parliament after the Union, 
felt himself justified, on what principles it is not 
easy to understand, in publishing in the papers his 
recollections of the conversation between himself 
and Lord Sydenham, naturally giving to it, at that 
distance of time especially, the colour of his own 
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1840 . feelings and impressions. Yet, even so distorted, 
the whole conversation shows that Lord Sydenham 
was then, as he had always been, desirous to pro- 
tect the French Canadians in a fair share of poli- 
tical power, and to maintain their equality with 
their fellow-subjects. 

The session of the Special Council continued till 
the end of June.* Writing from Montreal on the 
27th of that month, Lord Sydenham says, — 


* The following extract from a private letter will show the 
close attention of the Governor-General to public business 
during this interval, as well as the nature of the occasional re- 
laxations which he allowed himself: — 

“ June 15. 1840. 

u You ask about my health. It is better than it has been for 
years, which I attribute to the very regular life I lead, and to 
the absence of House of Commons atmosphere. Then, to be 
sure, if it were not for the interest I take in my business, and 
the quantity of it, it would be a dull life enough. Work in my 
room till three o'clock ; a ride with my aide-de-camp till five ; 
work again till dinner; at dinner till nine; and worl^again till 
early the next morning. That is ray daily routine. My dinners 
last till ten when I have company, which is about three times a 
week; except one night in the week, when I receive about 150 
people, who dance, sing, amuse themselves, and rather bore me. 

“ I have done myself some good by a little excursion I made 
last week up the Richelieu, and so round by St. John's and the 
railroad back ; — three days of air and exercise. The weather 
was lovely, though very hot, especially for riding. The mode 
of going about is convenient enough. I took a small steamer, 
which carried one’s horses, so that I could leave the boat when- 
ever I pleased, and ride into the country to see the different 
places I wished to visit away from the river. Those counties 
bordering the Richelieu were formerly the garden of Lower 
Canada; the soil f rich to a degree; but they are now used up 
completely by the abominable mode of cultivation pursued by s 
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“ I have closed my Special Council, and send you home 1840 . 

my ordinances. They have done their work excellently 

well, thanks to Stuart and my new solicitor-general, who 
turns out admirably.” . I have passed some, but 

not all the measures which are indispensable previous to 
the Union. The Registry Bill still remains ; but that I 
shall get through in the autumn, after it has been for two 
or three months before the public, which was the course 
I adopted with the Judicature Bill, and found most advan- 
tageous. Education also stands over ; for it is impossible 
to do any thing in that until we get the municipalities 
erected in the districts.” 

And to another correspondent he writes, — 

“ I have been very much occupied here making great 
changes in the laws of the Province preparatory to the 
Union, and have had infinite trouble ; but I have carried 
three or four great measures on large and extended prin- 
ciples, which the people here are not quite capable yet of 
comprehending, but which they will see the benefits of when 
they are in operation. Nothing but a despotism could 
have got them through. A House of Assembly, whether 
single qp double, would have spent ten years at them.” 

Immediately afterwards he left Montreal for 
Quebec; whence, in a few days, he sailed for Nova 

the habitansy and present a melancholy picture : the population 
rapidly increasing, and the people unwilling to quit their neigh- 
bourhood to settle on new land, until actually starved out. The 
physical state of the people is, however, even better than their 
moral condition. Their ignorance and credulity are unbounded, 
and no wonder they became the victims of the agitators who 
stirred them up to rebel in 1837 and 1838 ; for all this district 
was the focus of the outbreak. To be sure, a miserable out- 
break it was ; put down with the utmost ease by a single regi- 
ment.” 

>• 
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1840. Scotia, the government of which he had received 
the Queen’s commands temporarily to assume, in 
order to put an end to collisions which had arisen 
between the Executive Government and the House 
of Assembly. 

In Nova Scotia, as in Upper Canada, the popula- 
tion had gradually outgrown the monopoly of 
power in the hands of a few large families, which 
seems to be the almost necessary condition of 
colonies in their infant state. There, as in Upper 
Canada, the popular branch of the legislature, cha- 
fing against the passive resistance of the executive, 
had addressed the Crown in language which, under 
a better system, would probably never have been 
heard. They had asked for the removal of their 
governor, and had not obscurely hinted at the 
stoppage of supplies. These were evidently the 
signs of a coming storm ; and the Home Government, 
determining at once to anticipate and arrest it, con- 
fided the settlement of the difficulties to the^Iover- 
nor-General, leaving him a full discretion as to the 
measures to be recommended. He arrived in Ha- 
lifax on the 9th July ; and having been sworn into 
office, entered immediately on the task committed 
to him. After an unrestricted communication with 
the officers of the Government on the one hand, 
and the popular leaders on the other, he was enabled 
on the 27th July, a fortnight only after his arrival, 
to recommend to Loyd John Russell certain changes 
in the legislative and executive councils of the pro- 
vince, which, having been subsequently carried into 
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effect under the administration of Lord Falkland, 
have entirely reconciled the previous dissensions. 
Since that time the province of Nova Scotia has 
been free from internal disturbance ; and, however 
distasteful the changes may have been to particular 
individuals, they have been undoubtedly satisfac- 
tory to the great body of the inhabitants. Thus 
by a frank admission of not unreasonable or illegi- 
timate demands, all those heartburnings and dis- 
sensions by which other colonies have been dis- 
tracted, and which no after-concessions have been 
sufficient to allay, were avoided in Nova Scotia. 

The principles on which the Governor-General 
proceeded in this instance cannot be better ex- 
plained than in his own words. In a letter dated 
27th July 1840, he thus writes: — 

“ I will briefly recapitulate the principle on which I 
think the changes I recommend should be made, and the 
mode imwliich I am of opinion they should be carried into 
effect. 

u The defects in the present system seem to me to be, 
that the Executive Council is composed in a way which, 
whilst it has created dissatisfaction, has afforded the Go- 
vernment no assistance or strength whatever; — that we do 
not derive from our officers that aid in the management of 
public affairs in the legislature which is absolutely indis- 
pensable for the conduct of them in the colony ; — that, as 
a necessary result of this, the Government does not and 
cannot perform what is in my opinion one of its first duties, 
viz. propose and submit to the legislature, with the full 
weight of its authority, whatever measures may appear to 
be called for for the good of the province, and the very 
consideration of which would divert, men’s minds from the 
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1840 . agitation of abstract points of government such as we have 

seen raised here. t 

u The principle on which I would proceed is, first, to 
compose the Executive Council in such a way that it should 
comprise only the leading official servants of the Govern- 
ment, and a few of the most influential members of either 
House — but especially those of the House of Assembly ; 
and, next, that the law officers of the Crown, and any other 
public servants whom it may be desirable to make use of 
in that way, should be required, when necessary, to be- 
come members of the Assembly, as well as of the Executive 
Council, in order to afford tlieir assistance there ; and that 
their whole undivided time and talents should be at the 
disposal of the Government. 

“ Acting upon this principle, I have proposed to remove 
from the Executive Council all the gentlemen who are not 
members of either House ; to take in the Attorney-General, 
and to add to it some influential members of the Assembly 
or Council. The gentlemen who would go out would 
not feel themselves personally aggrieved, as they are ex- 
cluded only because they do not fulfil the conditions of 
the appointment. Their honorary distinction may be left 
to them as a mark of respect. I have also recoqjjpended 
that the collector of customs should cease to be a member 
of the Council. On the other hand, I shall suggest that 

Mr. * * * be reinstated in the Council, and Mr. and 

some other member from that party be added to it. I 

should myself have been glad to replace Mr. ; but I 

understand objections are entertained to this, and I there- 
fore would not wish to press it. Some other member, 
however, of that party should be substituted. The declar- 
ations publicly made by Mr* * * *, with respect to his 
former agitation of responsible government, entirely re- 
move all objection to him which existed on that score. 

“ I next deem it indispensable that the Attorney-General 
should give up the chair, and should devote his whole 
time and talents to the duty of the office and support of 
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the Government in the Assembly of which he is a member. 1840. 
This he is# willing to do ; and it would be very desirable 
that the Solicitor-General should also become a member of 
the Assembly, if his health permitted it. 

“ In the Legislative Council I think that one or two 
additions should be made from the popular party, in order 
to remove the imputation of an exclusive character now* 
attached to that body. But I am not prepared to suggest 
the persons. 

“ With these changes I feel satisfied the Government 
will acquire the necessary strength in the Legislature ; and 
if the proper direction be given to their labours, and due 
firmness evinced in controlling them, the Council will 
prove a very useful and powerful engine in the hands of 
the Governor. They will afford no triumph or victory to 
either party ; and I am satisfied they will meet the views 
and wishes of the Government at home, because they carry 
out the wishes expressed by Lord John Russell, that such 
modifications should be made in the Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils as might bring those bodies more into 
harmony with the general opinions of the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and introduce into them some of those 
who excise influence there.” 

To Lord John Russell he wrote at the same time 
as follows : — 

“ Halifax, 27th July, 1840. 

u My dear Lord John, 

“ I have put matters quite right for you for the present 
in Nova Scotia. Except a few persons without the slight- 
est influence in the Colony, all is now peace and harmony. 

I read people, parties, Assembly and all, a good lecture in 
an answer I gave to an address, of which I hope you will 
approve.* At least the people here do so as fully as I 

* The Address and Answer referred to are as follows: — 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Poulett 
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1840 . could wish, and I have not the least doubt that there is no 

colony in the British dominions that can be governed more 

easily than this. 

Thomson, Member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, Go- 
vernor-General in and over the British Provinces of North 
America, &c. 

“ We, the inhabitants of the town of Halifax, offer our con- 
gratulations to your Excellency on your arrival in Nova Scotia, 
and beg leave to express the high sense we entertain of the 
manner in which you have discharged the important duties of 
GdVernor-General of the British Provinces of North America. 

“ The impartial consideration of all subjects connected with 
the prosperity and social advancement of these Provinces, 
which has invariably characterised the Government of Great 
Britain, demands an expression of gratitude ; and we should ill 
represent the feelings of Nova Scotians, if we did not assure 
your Excellency of our high respect for you as the Represent- 
ative of our Sovereign and the head of this Government. 

“ It is our pride to belong to a nation rendered so conspi- 
cuous by the commanding influence she possesses throughout 
the world ; and, while we cherish the hope that affection and 
attachment for the person and Government of our Sovereign 
will secure for us and our children a continuance of the 
blessings we enjoy under our unrivalled Constitution we feel 
assured that the wise provisions of your Excellency, in the Go- 
vernment of the Colonies committed to your care, will cement 
those ties which now bind us together, contribute to our welfare 
and prosperity, and remain a lasting testimonial of your ability 
and experience.” 


Answer . 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg you to accept my warm acknowledg- 
ments for your address. 

u In obedience to the Queen’s commands, I have visited Nova, 
Scotia ; and although my stay within this Province must neces- 
sarily be short, $nd is pot unaccompanied by the sacrifice of 
oth&r duties, I shall consider myself amply rewarded if my 
presence here shall tend to your future advantage, by enabling 
me to reconcile ^ differences which unhappily appear to have 
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“ I have told you in a dispatch, as fully as I can in such 1840. 
a document^ the causes of this mighty storm in a very 

prevailed, and to remove misunderstandings, in which alone I 
feel satisfied they have originated. 

“ You have been pleased to express your approbation of my 
discharge of my duties since I have assumed the Government 
of British North America. My earnest endeavour has been~to. 
put an end to personal and party feuds, and to lead the people 
of these Colonies from fruitless and idle disputes upon theoretical 
points of Government to the consideration of their real and 
personal interests — the amelioration of their laws — the ad- 
vancement of their commerce — and the improvement of their 
country. 

“ It is the anxious desire of the Queen that her British North 
American subjects should be happy and prosperous — that they 
should enjoy that freedom which is the birthright of Britons, 
and bless the tie which binds them to her Empire. 

« Her commands to her Representative are, that he should 
consult their wishes and their feelings — that he should promote 
their interest by well-considered reforms — and suit his admi- 
nistration of affairs to the growing importance and varying 
circumstances of each Colony ; that, whilst it should be alike 
his interest and his duty to listen respectfully to the opinions 
which msg| be offered to him, and to seek the advice of those 
who may be considered to represent the well-understood wishes 
of the people, he can devolve the responsibility of his acts on 
no man, without danger to the connection of the Colony with 
the Empire, and injury to the best interests of those whose 
welfare is committed to his care. 

“ It is in obedience to these commands, and in the spirit of 
the declarations of her Majesty’s advisers, and of myself, that I 
have humbly endeavoured to discharge my duty to the Queen 
and to these Colonies. 

“ I feel confident that the people of Nova Scotia, distin- 
guished for their loyalty to their Sovereign, and proud of their 
connection with the British Crown, will yield to no attempt to 
inspire them with other feelings, or to lead them to demands 
incompatible with these principles. 

“ My acquaintance with your affairs has deeply impressed 
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1840. small ocean, and the mode I have taken to quell it, as well 
as what I recommend to be done * There are 


me with the conviction of the injury which must be inflicted upon 
your real interests by the contentions which we have to deplore. 

“ I find in Nova Scotia all the elements of prosperity. You 
possess an overflowing Treasury, under a system of taxation 
which may well be envied by your fellow-subjects at home; 
you enjoy liberty equal, if not superior, to theirs ; industry 
may find on your shores not merely a bare return, but an 
ample reward ; the Crown has conferred on you, by your 
Constitution, the most ample power for securing good laws, and 
in the exercise of its controul it seeks your advancement and 
your interests alone. 

“ It is to the right use of this power, and to the improvement 
of these advantages, that I would earnestly draw your attention. 
That much may be done by yourselves for your own benefit is 
obvious. The imperfection of your judicial system — the ne- 
cessity for municipal government — the abuses which disgrace 
the administration of those resources which you believe to be 
devoted to public improvements — these and other subjects are 
matters of vital importance to you. 

“ Permit me, then, to take this opportunity, through you, to 
impress on the people of this colony these my honest convic- 
tions. It is the duty of the Representative of the Cjown, and 
of those who are responsible to him in the administration of 
your affairs, to lead the way in improvement, and to submit for 
adoption whatever may be calculated to remove abuses or pro- 
mote your advantage ; and the Queen will expect from him a 
faithful discharge of these duties. But upon your co-operation 
must depend the success of his endeavours, and his efforts can 
fail or succeed, only in proportion to your readiness to support 
and assist him in the task. 

“ Whether charged with the immediate administration of your 
affairs, or called on only for more remote superintendence and 
advice, I shall ever be ready to offer my best assistance in ad- 
vancing these objects ;^and to whomsoever these duties belong 
as the Representative of our Sovereign, you may confidently 
rely upon his carrying out her beneficent wishes for the pros- 
perity and contentment of her people within this Province.” * 
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no parties here before the public in the way we under- 
stand them* or as they exist in Canada. At least five- 
sixths of the Assembly care nothing about politics, and 
think only of their roads and bridges. There are half a 
dozen men of some ability on both sides, who have unfor- 
tunately ail been alienated instead of conciliated to the 
Government. The Crown officers are excellent men, 
liberal and popular, but no power was given them, and 
their advice neither taken nor sought .... so that in 
the Assembly the Governor has lately possessed not even 
one solitary friend to stand up for him, or affect to do the 
Government business. In this state of things it is not 
surprising that the Assembly ran riot, or that the disap- 
pointed ambition of a few individuals led them into 
extreme measures. 

“ But I have calmed all this for the present. The 
leaders on both sides (I mean of course the parliamentary 
leaders, for I can recognise no others) are entirely satisfied 
with my recomposition of the Council, and I should have 
proceeded to carry it into effect myself, if I had not found 
the people perfectly reasonable, and willing to wait. I 
have therefore thought it best to do nothing myself, and 
to leave y^ou the opportunity of sending out directions to 
make the changes I have proposed.” * 


* In order to facilitate the changes suggested by Lord 
Sydenham to the Colonial office, Sir Colin Campbell, then the 
Governor of Nova Scotia, to whom probably it would have 
been personally unpleasant to carry them into execution, was 
removed to the Government of Ceylon, and replaced by Lord 
Falkland in the month of October, 1840, under whose manage- 
ment the affairs of that colony still continue. The following 
passage of a letter from Lord Sydenham to Lord Falkland in 
the following year will explain some of the difficulties in Colonial 
administrations with which his experience in Canada had made 
him acquainted, and the temper in which he was accustomed to 
meet them : — 
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1840. Having paid a short visit to New Brunswick, 
and spent two days with its kind-hearted and hos- 
pitable Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Harvey, the 
Governor-General returned to Canada ; and shortly 

“ Montreal, 12th May, 1841. 

“ I have watched your proceedings with great anxiety, and 
am most gratified at the result. I think it in the highest 

degree creditable to your tact and judgment.” “I enter 

completely into the difficulties of which you speak in carrying 
out improvements, notwithstanding your Governmental ma- 
jority, as they term that sort of thing in France. It is the mis- 
fortune of all popular governments in our colonies. The 
people are made legislators, before they have either intelligence 
or education to know how to set about their work; and as, 
under such circumstances, selfishness and a preference of their 
little local jobs to any views of general advantage must prevail 
amongst them, the progress of practical improvement cannot 
but be slow r . But do not despair. You have certainly no 
grounds whatever to do so, for you have achieved a vast deal 
even in this your first session ; and your power and influence 
will daily become more and more consolidated, especially when 
it is seen, as I know it will be, that you are most cordially sup- 
ported at home. That is, indeed, nine- tenths of the battle. 
Your colonial ultra-Tories will soon give up their violence 
when they are satisfied of this. And the ultras of the opposite 
side may be kept in order. When I find myself getting gloomy 
at the opposition of little petty interests to great improvements , 
and by the difficulty of making people understand what is really 
for the general benefit, I turn back to my own recollection of what 
was the condition of the House of Commons not many years ago, 
with reference to all the great improvements which we have either 
carried or raised to a position in which they must be soon 
carried ; such as Parliamentary Representation , the Poor Lawst 
Municipal Ref own. County Administration, the Tithe Question , both 
in Ireland and Englanfh Slavery , Free Trade, tyc., and I become 
very merciful towards these poor Colonists . So advance steadily, 
and depend upon it you will succeed in your objects ulti- 
mately : * 
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afterwards made a tour through the eastern town- 
ships, a country unsurpassed by any part of the con- 
tinent of America in beauty of scenery and fertility 
of soil. Hitherto a fear of the length of its winter 
has deterred emigrants from settling there ; but as 
the seasons become moderated by the advance of 
cultivation, there can be no doubt that this most 
delightful portion of Canada, already settled almost 
exclusively by a population of British descent, will 
become a favourite resort of the emigrant. In his 
progress through these townships, Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son was everywhere welcomed with enthusiasm, and 
received addresses of congratulation from all par- 
ties.* By this time the Union Act had passed the 

* Extract from a private letter of 6th August: — 

These townships where I now am are really worth seeing. 
They are the only really valuable part of Lower Canada, out- 
side the towns of Quebec and Montreal. But they are splendid 1 
It is the scenery of the Wye and of Westmoreland ; only finer 
than either or both. Hill and valley, mountains in the back 
ground, beautiful streams and lakes, and forests of hard wood, 
not pines, in the greatest luxuriance. The district is separated 
from the flat and sterile, though thickly inhabited banks of the 
St. Lawrence, by a strip of 50 or 60 miles of ugly country ; and 
there this paradise (in summer) begins. But it is not susceptible 
of great improvement, because there is no water communica- 
tion ; and the produce therefore cannot be brought to market, 
except the cattle which can walk . Settlement, therefore, pro- 
ceeds slowly, and will not advance much, especially with Upper 
Canada (which has all the luxuriance and the best water com- 
munications besides) bidding against it in the market of labour 
and settlement. The farms, however, are good ; and the people 
(generally Americans or English) industrious and intelligent. 
My reception, to be sure, has been enough to put me in good 
humour with them ; for I have done nothing for two days but 
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1840. British House of Commons, and there was every 

: reason to expect that it would very shortly become 

law . » . 

In the month of August, anxious to make him- 
self acquainted with every part of the province 
under his government, he prepared for a tour 
through Upper Canada. He left Montreal on the 
19th of that month; and passing up the St. Law- 
rence to Kingston, and thence by Hamilton and 
Niagara to Lake Erie, made the voyage - up that 
Lake, and finally returned to Montreal by way of 
Toronto and the Rideau canal.* It is unneces- 

pass under triumphal arches, and receive addresses of thanks 
and praise. I have done a good deal for this part of the coun- 
try in the way of law-making, and they are proportionately 
grateful.” 

* Extract from a private letter of 27th August, 1840, dated 
Drummond ville (the Falls) : — 

“ Here I am on my road to the West, and with the windows 
and balcony of my rooms facing the most magnificent sight on 
earth, with beautiful weather; and, if they would only give me a 
minute's respite from business and show, very much disposed to 
enjoy myself. I arrived on Sunday, and mean to complete my 
week nearly. As for attempting to describe the Falls, it is im- 
possible to convey any idea of them. Vulgarly they are only 
two great milldams, and in painting they can only appear so ; 
but the effect they produce on the mind from their magnitude 
is indescribable. 

A< We have $ host of Yankees, either in the house, or 
arriving daily from the opposite shore, a gun-shot off, to see 
Mr. Governor T&omson. You never saw or can imagine such 
a set of people j* but they are great fun. I gave them a review 
yesterday of the 93r$, a Highland regiment in kilts, w hich 
delighted them pot a little I guess. 1 overheard one of them 
say ^I guess thjbse Britishers do it almost as handsome as the 
BuffWo Citizen|Militia ! ’ Another said to me to-day, meaning, 
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sary to say more of this progress than that in the 
course of it he entered into personal communication 
with people of all .ranks and politics in every part 
of the Province, and that he every where received 
the most cordial and gratifying reception. A num- 
ber of addresses were presented to him approving 
of the policy which he had followed, and of the 
provisions of the Union Act. Even at Toronto, 
where on his first arrival his reception, as will be re- 
membered, had been the opposite to friendly — and 
where, since his death, his memory has been most 
violently assailed by a section of the inhabitants — 
a very complimentary address was adopted and pre- 
sented to him unanimously. Whatever might be 
the motives of this address, — -'whether it proceeded 
from a sincere conviction of the benefits of his 
policy, or was dictated, as some have asserted, by a 
desire to conciliate his favourable consideration to 


I presume, to pay me the highest compliment, 1 1 opinionate 
that you are very like our old Hickory * (Jackson) — * youdowns 
them everlasting locusts of place-goers, and wo’nt stand no up 
but your own;’ — pretty true, by-the-by. Yesterday on the bal- 
cony a Yankee lady was walking with her little girl ; the child 
said, * Mamma, I can’t bear this.’ Upon which mamma looked 
daggers at her, and said, ‘ How can you talk so before the 
Governor? You should say, I can't tolerate this.' Such is their 
delicacy of language. What it is, practically, you may imagine 
from the circumstance of my bed-rooms opening on a balcony 
that is common to the house ; and there is not a young lady in 
the hotel who does not walk up and down staring into the 
window of the room, which is about 8 feet square, every 
morning whilst I am going through all the processes of my 
toilet.” 
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1840. their claims to be the metropolitan city, — it is well 
worthy of notice. A copy of it is accordingly sub- 
joined, together with the Governor’s answer.’ 

* Address of the Inhabitants of Toronto . 

“ To His Excellency the Right Honourable C. Poulett Thom- 
son, Member of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council, Governor-General in and over the British Pro- 
vinces of North America, &c. &c. &c. 

“May it please your Excellency, — We, the inhabitants of 
the City of Toronto, beg to congratulate your Excellency on 
your return to Upper Canada, and to renew the expression of ' 
our devoted loyalty and attachment to her Majesty’s Person 
and Government. 

_ “ We entertain a high sense of her Majesty’s care for the 
welfare of her subjects in British North America, in having 
selected a statesman of your Excellency’s Superior attainments 
and abilities to administer the Government. 

u We beg further to etpress our concurrence in the declar- 
ations which your Excellency has made of the principles upon 
which the Government of the Colonies shall be conducted. 

“ It has been a source of great gratification to us that your 
Excellency has personally visited the sister colonies of her 
Majesty on this continent, and that your Excellency has also 
made a tour through a great portion of this Province. In this 
we perceive an anxiety on the part of your Excellency to be- 
come acquainted with the position, climate, productions, and 
resources of the several Provinces, and from personal observ- 
ation to ascertain not only their value to the British Crown, 
but at the same time to learn the wants of the people. 

“ We cannot permit the present opportunity to pass without 
expressing our thanks to your Excellency for the exertions 
which your Excellency has used in effecting those important 
changes in the ^regulation of the Post Office Department, and 
in the Tea Trade, as affecting these colonies, which have re- 
cently been coAcurrec| in by the Home Government at your f 
Excellency’s suggestion. 

« Shwse your Excellency’s assumption of the government of 
British North ^America, changes in the constitution of this 
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A twelvemonth had n6t yet elapsed since Lord i«40. 
Sydenham had landed at Quebec, and already all 

Province and of Lower Canada have been effected > of such 
vital importance as will materially influence our destinies. 

During the progress of these proceedings various opinions have 
Agitated the public mind, and approbation or opposition has 
been freely and openly given, as the parties agreed to or dis- 
sented from the great questions under discussion, 

“ The Imperial Parliament having enacted that a Legislative 
Union between Upper and Lower Canada shall take place, we 
trust that, whatever may have been the opinions of individuals 
upon the policy of so vital and important a change in our con- 
dition, all classes of people in either Province will, since our 
destinies have become united by the law of the land, bring 
into the discussion of all questions arising under this new con- 
dition of our affairs that spirit of loyalty, unanimity, and good 
feeling, which arfe so essential to the prosperity of every 
country. 

(Signed) “ John Powell, 

“ P, Paterson, Jr., Secretary.” Mayor. 

Reply . 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg to thank you for your Address, and 
I am anxious at the same time to convey to the inhabitants of 
your city my warm acknowledgments for^the kind reception 
they have afforded me on my return to Toronto. 

46 I receive with great satisfaction the expression of your 
concurrence in the principles upon which my administration of 
the affairs of these Provinces is conducted. These principles, 
opposed alike to the opinions entertained by extreme parties, I 
am determined firmly to maintain ; and to exercise the power 
confided to me by the Queen in accordance with what I feel to 
be the real interests of the people, arid what I believe to be 
also the deliberate and well-considered desire of the vast ma- 
jority. 

“ I am gratified to learn that the Fiscal Measures which I 
have felt it my duty to recommend for the benefit of these 
Provinces have met your approval* You may rely upon my 
omitting no opportunity of urging upon her Majesty's Govern- 

O 2 
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1840. the principal objects of his mission had been ful- 
filled. The details of the Union Act had been ar- 
ranged and carried in the Imperial Legislature — 
the Clergy Reserve question had been settled — 
and throughout the Colony peace, good feeling, and 
hope had taken the place of agitation, dissension, 
and despondency. The description given by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada of the state 
of feeling in that province in September, 1839, has 


ment, or the Imperial Parliament, any measures falling under 
their control which may conduce to the advantage or improve- 
ment of the Canadas. 

“ I have indeed derived the greatest pleasure from my visit 
to the various districts of Upper Canada. It has afforded me 
the means of making myself personally acquainted with different 
parts of the Province, and will, I trust, enable me to advance 
their interests ; but above all, that visit has been most gratifying 
to me, as it has amply shown the feelings of the great majority 
of the inhabitants — their desire to conciliate differences — their 
determination to address themselves to the real interests of the 
country — and the confidence they are pleased to repose in the 
humble but honest exertions which I have made, and shall con- 
tinue to make, for the improvement of this portion of her 
Majesty's dominions. I trust that the inhabitants of Toronto 
will emulate the general feeling of the Province by discarding 
violent party and personal feeling, and lend their willing assist- 
ance in the great work which is before us. 

“ Confident in the support of the people, whom I believe no 
less sincerely desirous of attention to their practical interests 
than they are opposed to renewed agitation upon theoretical 
points of goyejkment, I shall pursue the measures which appear 
to me calcul^H*$o promote the prosperity and advance the in- 
terests of the^olony ; and my utmost ambition will be gratified 
if, through thd blessing of Almighty Providence, I can see these 
fine Province* take that station in the mighty empire of Great 
Britain to whf$h they are justly entitled.” 
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been quoted on a previous page ; the change which 1840. 

had by this time taken place was testified by every 

address presented to the Governor-General during 
his progress in Upper Canada and through the 
eastern townships, and especially by that from 
the people of Toronto. Nor were there wanting 
other and more substantial evidences of this change 
in the stimulus to trade and emigration which had 
been produced by the existing tranquillity.* 

On his return from Upper Canada, the Governor- 
General was met by the gratifying intelligence that, 
in acknowledgment of his services, the Queen had 
been pleased to raise him to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Sydenham of Sydenham in Kent and 
Toronto in Canada. Another triumph had also 
been prepared for him, which, however, the weak 
state of his health prevented. The citizens of 
Montreal, — those whose correspondents had twelve 
months before petitioned the throne against his 
appointment, and who were notoriously opposed in 
politics to the party to which in the mother country 
Lord Sydenham had belonged, yet, sensible of the 
benefits which they had derived from his adminis- 
tration, and anxious to repair the mistrust which 


* There can scarcely be a surer teat of the prosperity of such 
a country as Canada than the amount of into it 

The numbers who have arrived by the way of tbeptl Lawrence in 
the last five years were as follows: — 1838, 32QS ; 1839, 7439; 
1840, 22,234; 1841, 28,046; 1842, 44,374. In the two latter 
years there was also a considerable immigration from the United 
States. 

0 3 
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1B40. they had at first evinced, prepared to give him a 
public reception on his return. He was obliged, 
however, to decline this honour, having been at- 
tacked during his tour by his old enemy the gout. 

The following extract from a private letter, dated 
Bay of Quints, 18th September,* 1840, shows his 
own feelings in respect to the country through 
which he had passed, and its prospects at that 
moment : — 

u This tour has indeed been a triumph — a series of 
ovations. You can conceive nothing more gratifying than 
my progress through Upper Canada, especially in the 
west : nor, indeed, with one exception, any thing more 
fortunate ; for I have had beautiful weather and good 
health, and have been able to keep my time very exactly 
at the different places, so as to receive all intended honours, 
and satisfy and please the people. 

44 That exception was Lake Erie. The Government 
steamer in which I embarked was altogether the filthiest 
and vilest concern which ever floated on water. Admiralty , 
not Provincial, of course ; and my patriotism prevented 
me from hiring a Yankee steam-boat instead, which would 
have conveyed me safely and comfortably. We had a 
storm on the lake, and got very nearly lost ; and what was 
as bad, I could put in no where to see the coast, but was 
obliged to run for Amherstburg. The same thing happened 
on Lake Huron, where the sea runs as high as in the Bay 
of Biscay ; and, to complete the catastrophe, in running 
up the river Thames to Chatham away went the rudder 
and tiller, both as rotten as touchwood. So I abandoned 
4 the Toronto Vto cut a fresh rudder out of the woods, and 
was right glad; to get the rest of my tour by land. 

44 I had a carriage' on board and plenty of saddle-horses ; 
and as the roads are not impassable at this time of year, 
on horseback it least, I made it out admirably. 
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u Amherstburg, Sandwich, River St. Clair, Lake Huron, 
Goderich, t Chatham, London, Woodstock, Brantford, 
Simcoe, the Talbot Road and Settlement, Hamilton, 
Dundas, and so back to Toronto. You can follow me on 
a map. From Toronto across Lake Simcoe to Penetan- 
guishine on Lake Huron again, and back to Toronto, 
which I left again ltst night for the Bay of Quinte. All 
parties uniting in addresses at every place, full of confi- 
dence in my government, and of a determination to forget 
their former disputes. Escorts of two and three hundred 
farmers on horseback at every place from township to 
township, with all the etceteras of guns, music, and flags. 
What is of more importance, my candidates every where 
taken for the ensuing elections ; in short, such unanimity 
and confidence I never saw, and it augurs well for the 
future. Even the Tororfto people, who have been spend- 
ing the last six weeks in squabbling, were led, I suppose 
by the feeling shown in the rest of the province, into 
giving me a splendid reception, and took in good part a 
lecture I read them^ telling them that they had better 
follow the good example of peace and renewed harmony 
which had been set them elsewhere, instead of making a 
piece of work about what they did not understand. 

“ The fact is, that the truth of my original notion of 
the people and of this country is now confirmed. The 
mass only wanted the vigorous interference of a well- 
intentioned Government, strong enough to control both the 
extreme parties, and to proclaim wholesome truths, and 
act for the benefit of the country at large in defiance of 
ultras on either side. 

“ But, apart from all this political effect, I am delighted 
to have seen this part of the country ; I mean the great 
district, nearly as large as Ireland, placed between the 
three lakes — Erie, Ontario, and Huron. You can con- 
ceive nothing finer! The most magnificent soil in the 
world — four feet of vegetable mould — a climate certainly 
the best in North America — the greater part of it ad- 

o 4 
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1840 . mirably watered. In a word, there is land enough and 

capabilities enough for some millions of people, and for 

one of the finest provinces in the world ; the most perfect 
contrast to that miserable strip of land along the St. Law- 
rence, called Lower Canada, which has given so much 
trouble. 

“ I shall fix the capital of the Uilited Province in this, 
one of course. Kingston will most probably be the place ; 
but there is every thing to be done there yet, to provide 
accommodation for the meeting of the Assembly in the 
spring.” 

Lord Sydenham returned to Montreal in the close 
of the month of September, and immediately ad- 
dressed himself to the preparation of those ne- 
cessary ordinances which still remained to be passed 
in the Special Council before the Union could be 
safely brought into operation. Among these the 
most important were the ordinance for the esta- 
blishment of municipal institutions, and that to 
provide for the registration of incumbrances on 
real property. The former it had been intended, 
in the first place, to provide for in the Union Act, 
and clauses for that purpose had been framed and 
sent home, - by Lord Sydenham ; but when the bill 
containing them came to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment, they were opposed by some members con- 
n$!led with Canada; and there being reason to fear 
that the great bulk of the Opposition might take 
the same view, on the ground that there was not 
sufficient lofeal information in England to enable 
Parliament to legislate safely on such details, the 
Government anxious to obtain the unanimous 
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assent of Parliament to the chief measure of the 
Union, agreed to leave out the clauses, and the sub- 
ject was accordingly remitted to the provincial 
authorities. 

The importance which Lord Sydenham attached 
to the establishment of this municipal system at the 
same time with the Union, and his extreme disap- 
pointment on learning the omission of the clauses 
in which it had been embodied, appear in every 
letter written by him about this period. An ex- 
tract from one may suffice. 

“ No man in his senses,” he writes, “ would think 
for a moment of the Union without its being accom- 
panied by some sort of Local Government, in which the 
people may control their own officers, and the executive 
at the same time obtain some influence in the country 
districts. 

“ Without a breakwater of this kind between the Cen- 
tral Government and the people, Governn^nt with an 
Assembly us impossible in Lower Canada, and most diffi- 
cult in Upper Canada; and it is absurd to expect that any 
good system can or will be Istablished by the Provincial 
Legislature, even if time admitted of its being proposed 
to them. No colonial legislature will dives|^itself of the 
great power it now possesses of parcelling Out sums of 
money for every petty local job ; and although by the 
Union Bill the initiative of money votes will be coj|$||ed 
to the Government, this provision will become null, be- 
cause the moment that the executive is called upon to 
provide for all these local expenses, with the details of 
which it cannot be acquainted, it must renounce the task, 
and leave it in the hands of the members themselves. A 
distinct principle must be laid down, that all purely locaj 
expenses be borne by the localities themselves, settled and 
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1840. voted by them, and that only great works be paid for out 

of the provincial funds. r 

<c Nor is it only with reference to the Canadas that it 
was all-important for Parliament itself to have laid down 
the principle and details of Local Government. Since I 
have been in these Provinces, I have become more and 
more satisfied that the capital cause of the misgovernment 
of them is to be found in the absence of Local Govern- 
ment, and the consequent exercise by the Assembly of 
powers wholly inappropriate to its functions. Members 
are every where chosen only with reference to the extent 
of job for their particular district which they can carry. 
Whoever happens to lead a party in the House, of twelve 
or fourteen members, may at once obtain a majority for 
his political views by jobbing with other members for 
votes upon them, or by rejecting their jobs as the penalty 
of refusal oust them from their seats. This, indeed, is ad- 
mitted by the best men of all parties, and especially of 
the popular side. But it is equally admitted that they 
cannot of themselves change the system. In both Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick I was told that if Parliament 
laid down a system of Local Government for Canada, then 
it was likely that in these Provinces too the Assembly 
would adopt it ; but, without that, it would be impossible 
to get it done. So, by this step, if Lord John has really 
been forced to take it, not only has all chance of the 
Union Bill working well been destroyed, but also the 
hope of a change of system throughout all the Provinces. 
Last year, if you remember, we made it a sine qua non to 
tbe'Uhion; indeed, our scheme was altogether based on it. 
The establishment of Municipal Government by Act of 
Parliament is as much a part of the intended scheme of 
Government for the Canadas as the union of the two 
Legislatures, apd the more important of the two. All 
chance of good Government, in Lower Canada especially, 
depends on its |mmediate adoption.” 
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It is only necessary to look at the map of Canada 1840 . 
to understand Lord Sydenham’s feelings on this 
subject. Extending on a line nearly 1500 miles, 
comprising within its limits a great variety of 
climates, and inhabited by persons of different 
origins, it is impossible that the wants and interests 
of each separate locality should be properly un- 
derstood or decided on by an authority perma- 
nently fixed at any central spot. Yet, without 
the power of local taxation for local purposes, no 
work, whether important or inconsiderable, could 
be undertaken except by the assistance of the 
central authority. In respect to the main roads 
and bridges in Lower Canada, an imperfect au- 
thority was, it is true, vested in the Grand Yoyers, 
and the ecclesiastical buildings in the Homan Ca- 
tholic parishes were maintained by the contri- 
butions of the community ; but these were the only 
substitutes for local powers, and it is evident how 
small a portion of the wants of the people they 
were sufficient to meet. Under the old system, all 
applications for pecuniary assistance had been ad- 
dressed directly to the House of Assembly; and 
every Governor, no less than Lord Sydenham, has 
borne testimony to the fact, that the power ; of 
granting or refusing them had been made an in- 
strument of political influence by the leaders in 
that body. But under the Union Act, which 
placed the initiative of money votes in the Crown, 
it would have been for the Government to exercise 
this power ; and it is easy to perceive that an at- 
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1840. tribute which in the hands of the popular body 
had been a means of strength, would to the ex- 
ecutive power be a cause of weakness. No man 
nor set of men, however upright or indefatigable, 
could bear up against the odium of having to de- 
cide upon the innumerable demands for assistance 
from every quarter of the province. No office 
which could have been established would have been 
competent to collate and determine the conflicting 
claims from every spot, from Cape Gasp6 to Sand- 
wich ; nor, if it could have been done, would there 
have been a possibility of satisfying the rejected 
applicants of the justice of the decision. 

Under such circumstances, it became indispens- 
ably necessary to relieve the Government from this 
invidious duty, and to provide for the growing 
wants of the province. Nor was it less an object 
to educate the people in habits of self-government, 
and thus to prepare them for the exercise of those 
more important legislative duties which under the 
Union Act would be devolved upon them. But 
feeling, as we have seen from his private corre- 
spondence, the great difficulty of persuading a popu- 
lar assembly to divest itself of powers so extensive, 
and fearing that even if this could be accomplished 
it would be impossible to attach to the measure those 
securities which are indispensable to a monarchical 
form of government, he now determined, on the 
loss of the clause^ in the Imperial Parliament, to in- 
troduce into, the Special Council of Lower Canada 
a bill for the establishment of municipal authorities 
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in that part of the province? trusting that when once 1840 . 
establishedrthere, they might be taken as a model by 
the United Legislature for similar institutions in the 
other part of Canada. This expectation, as we shall 
afterwards see, was verified in the first session of 
the United Legislature ; but in the mean time their 
omission in the Union Act had disturbed the entire 
plan of the Governor-General, and occasioned great 
delay, loss of time, trouble, and anxiety.* 

The second ordinance, to which allusion has 
been made, that for the establishment of registry 
offices, had long been called for by the great body 
of the English inhabitants of Lower Canada. The 

* In a private letter of this period Lord Sydenham describes 
the inconvenience thus occasioned. 

“ The rejection of the Local Government clauses has ruined 
me quite. For although I shall institute off my own anvil all 
that I want for this Province in that way, I shall have to get it 
for the other from the Legislature — a diflbulty the more where 
there are alrt&dy too many to contend with. But above all, the 
necessity of getting the laws passed here for this and other pur- 
poses causes a delay which is most mischievous. Could I have 
dissolved at this time, or a month ago — which I should have 
done had I had the power of making the arrangements after the 
Union by proclamation, as was proposed — I should have had 
plenty of time to organise the Government, and get things 
in order under the Union before the Parliament meet. Now, 

I have all these laws to make before the proclamation of 
the Union — am compelled, therefore, to delay that, and conse- 
quently the elections also, till January or February, and then 
shall have little or no time left for the organisation of the Go- 
vernment or the preparation of measures before I must meet the 
Parliament. My scheme was a perfect whole ; but by pulling 
out one of the principal pegs,' the whole machinery has been 
deranged, and my calculations all routed.” 
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1840 . want of it, and the indeterminate character of 
' mortgages ( hypothdques ) or claims having the 
effect of mortgages, had made it unsafe either to 
buy land or to lend money upon it, and had thus 
operated as a drawback to the advancement of the 
country. According to the French Canadian law, 
there is scarcely a pecuniary obligation which a 
man can incur, whether by his own act, by the 
sentence of a competent court, or by his social 
position, which does not form a hypothique on -his. 
property. Nor was there any means of discovering 
these incumbrances ; for while the law imposed on 
notaries an obligation of secrecy in respect to such 
as were executed before them, there were others 
called “ tacit hypotheques,” which could only be 
ascertained by an intimate acquaintance with the 
social connections and obligations of the proprietor. 
Many attempts had been made before the rebellion 
to remedy these inconveniences, and bills Bad re- 
peatedly been introduced for that purpose into the 
legislature. But," 5 although some progress had been 
made towards a better system, the most serious of 
the evils remained uncorrected. As this was a 
question altogether of a local nature, and to the 
solution of which the Upper Canadians could bring 
no assistance, it appeared peculiarly desirable that 
it should be settled before the Union was pro- 
claimed.* 

* The following extracts from some private letters written at 
this period* relating to this and other subjects then engaging 
Lord Sfdenhafn’s consideration , 4 may be interesting to the 
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The discussion on these and. the other ordinances 1 840. 
protracted *the session of the Special Council till 

reader ; especially those passages which contain his opinions on 
the character and extent of emigration for which Canada offers 
an opening* 

“ Montreal, November 23. 1840. 

“ I have got my Special Council together, and am hard at 
work at the legislative oven. One great coup at least I have 
achieved. I liave got a registry bill, the 4 Asses Bridge ’ of the 
Province for the last twenty years, which meets with nearly 
universal assent from both French and English. It will be law 
in a few days, and will be really a miracle. A simple thing 
enough, you would think, unless where you have, as in England, 
all the attorneys to fight you on it ; but, in truth, a most diffi- 
cult job here, where we are cursed with all the old French law 
of before the 'Revolution, 4 Hypotheques tacites et occultes,’ 
fcovfers’ and Minors’ rights, 4 Actes par devant Notaires,’ and 
all the horrible processes by which the unsuspecting are sure to 
be deluded, and the most wary are often taken in ; yet still 
# vested rights ’ — that terribly delicate thing to deal with, and 
about which one feels the more delicate in proportion to the 
power one possesses of dealing with them. 

44 The offiy things I cannot manage here, which I should like 
to deal with, education and emigration. The first I can 
do nothing in ; first for want of money, and next that I cannot 
get the priests to agree to any feasible scheme. They pretend 
to be in favour of something, but are in reality opposed to 
teaching the people at all, being weak enough to think that so 
long as they are ignorant they are under their control. The 
rebellion ought to have taught them better, for then the masses 
all left the priests for the agitators. 

44 For emigration I have done here nearly all that is possible, 
and little enough it is ; yet I do not see how to do more. Wake- 
field’s plan of bringing out labourers by the sale of lands is 
utterly impracticable in these colonies. Land is worth nothing 
except through the labour that is bestowed upon it; and that is 
barely remunerated, even putting out of the question the cost of 
transport. The whole land revenue, arising from sales, of the 
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1841. the month of February, 1841, and delayed the 
proclamation of the Union, -which it h&d in the 


two Canadas does not reach 20,000 1. a year — which might 
bring out 2000 or 3000 people. This year we have 23,000 by 
voluntary emigration, and shall have probably double next year ! 
To talk of an emigration fund from land, then, is ridiculous. 
The only thing to do is to encourage voluntary emigration by 
affording all the assistance in one's power to forwarding and 
placing the people when they arrive, and either locating them 
or getting work for them. This I have done. I have despatched 
above 7000 to the Upper Province at the expense of Govern- 
ment, who would not otherwise have been able to get on ; and 
as many from Quebec to this place (Montreal) besides. For 
here again is one of the capital blunders made in England upon 
this subject. You treat Quebec as Canada — think that when 
you have thrown a shipload of poor starving emigrants under 
the rock there, you have placed them in a situation to provide 
for themselves. On the contrary, they have to go four or five 
hundred, many eleven or twelve hundred miles further, before 
they can do so. And this is expensive, dilatory, and difficult. 
But suppose them arrived at their destination, what is to become 
of them? Land they cannot purchase; and if it is given to 
them it is of no jjse, for they must starve for a twdivemonth till 
it yields a crop. Besides which, Irish and English labourers 
know no more of clearing and settling a forest than they do of 
the longitude. It w'ould take them a day to cut down a tree, 
which a back-woodsman will do in three minutes. Well then, 
they may labour for wages. But few people can afford to pay 
for labour. Labour must be valuable according to the value of 
what it produce^ ; and the farmer here can ng more give a 
dollar a day, with his prices, than he could a guinea. This is 
the fact . It is true there is a great outcry for labourers, and 
more labourers ; but when it comes to the point of hiring them, 
unless it be during the harvest, every farmer in Upper Canada 
will tell you that he cannot pay them. , Even this year $ne half 
of my 22,000 emigrants must have been unemployed, or have 
gone to the States, but for the public works I was carrying on. 
u This is a bad picture of the chance for emigration on a 
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first Instance been intended to fix for the begin* mu 
rang of tflte year. But its labours at last drew to 


large scale, of which you talk so loudly in England. But 
although I consider it impossible to frame any great plan 
such as people seem to look for, and which has been hinted 
at but never explained in Lord Durham's report, I by no 
means despair of good. I shall send Dr. Rolpb to England 
again to agitate, and if possible promote the sending off people 
by themselves, their landlords, or their parishes; and in this 
way I have no doubt of getting at least twice as many next year 
as this. I shall devote all my mpans on this side of the water 
to settling them either with people who may be able to afford 
to pay for labour — of which there are some, though not many 
—•or to locating them in parts of the country where public works 
are being carried on, so as to combine settlement with wages . 
This, by the by, I have already done to great advantage this 
year ; but not by sticking the emigrant himself there, who knows 
nothing of clearing, or ‘life in the bush;' but by making a 
place for his labour, by transplanting an old woodman further 
into the forest. Lastly, by undertaking as many public works 
as I can possibly get through — where the emigrants can be 
**sure o£ employment — m ay save money — become accustomed to 
the country, cumate, and hardships of bush life^smd eventually 
provide for themselves as settlers. By directing all my resources 
to these objects, and combining them, I believe that much good 
may be produced in five or six years ; thirty or forty thousand 
a-year ‘being introduced, of whom probably two thirds may 
remain and make good workmen. But to attempt to do more, 
in this colony, is a mere delusion. 

u And now to pay you for all this story I will recommend 
you, whilst on the subject of settlement, a little work by an 
American woman, which contains by far the best account of life 
in the bush I have read ; equally applicable to Upper Canada 
as to Michigan— of course putting aside the sentiment and the 
poetry, which is thorough 1 Broadway.' Get it, and it will 
amuse you. It is called * Home in the West ; or, Whoil 
Follow r* 

On the same subject he writes, at a later date— 

P 
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1841. a close, and the necessary proclamation was issued, 
fixing the day of Union for the 10th of February. 


«I have sent home a long Report on Emigration *, which some 
of you won’t like because it tells the truth, and declares that to 
throw starving and diseased paupers under the rock at Quebec 
ought to be punishable as murder . Send me out good stout 
English peasants who know what work is ; give them the means 
of getting up the country 600 or 700 miles where it is to be 
had ; and I will take as many as you can get, and promise them 
independence . Or give me some yeomen with a few hundred 
pounds each, and let them take prudent advice — buy cleared 
farms — not throw themselves into the bush, where they are as 
helpless as they would be in the Great Desert; and I will 
secure them comfort and perfect independence at the end of a 
couple of years — but not money . That is a thing never to be 
mentioned. Pigs, pork, flour, potatoes, horses to ride, cows to 
milk ; but you must eat all you produce, for devil a purchaser 
is to be found. However, the man’s chief wants are supplied, 
and those of his family ; he has no rent or taxes to pay, and he 
ought to be satisfied. But send me no Irish paupers; nor young 
gentlemen with 500/. or 600/., who fancy that upon that they 
may be idle, and are hardly used because they cannot get 200/, v 
or 300 /. a-year income in return for it. The Province' abso* 
lutely teems with persons of this character — lawyers, broken*, 
down merchants, clerks, soldiers — who have come out here to 
farm ; lost their money through their ignorance of the business ; 
or have been unable to brook plenty without the enjoyments of 
civilised life— the lot of those who succeed best; and all these 
are applicants for places, of which there is one perhaps to one 
hundred candidates. So you see competition is nearly as rife 
here as in the; mother country.” 

And again, at another date, he writes— 

“ I told you in my last that Wakefield’s doctrine won’t do in 

j j f . . t 

I'd*; 3Ms Report was laid before Parliament by LordJ. Russell, 
iad is preprinted in the Appendix for the information of* those 
who take an jjbterest in Emigration. 
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It is not difficult to understand the reasons which 1841 , 
pointed oht tins day as peculiarly appropriate. ~ i ; i ' i V 

Canada. To force concentration here is the greatest of absur- 
dities. There is no fear of people spreading too much. No 
man will go far into the woods if he can help it. The evil of 
these Provinces — or rather of the Upper, which is the only 
field to be thought of for colonization— -has been the improvident 
grants of land to individuals, who have become possessed of 
immense tracts, three fourths of the country, which they hold 
without doing any thing tc them, and preventing any settlement, 
even in their neighbourhood, by their refusal to make roads and 
communications. So far from A high price being essential, as 
Wakefield has it, I would willingly give land to settlers who 
came bond fide to establish themselves, and would engage 
to make roads, &c. But there is, alas ! none to give, except 
what is rendered valueless by the neighbourhood of these cursed 
land-jobbers, who cut off all access to it. Talk of a high price 
indeed ! I could buy any number of thousand acres of these 
people at 2s. per acre. The worst evil of all is the grant to 
companies — such as the Canada Company, and the British 
North American Company — unaccompanied by conditions that 
m *ett(gnent m should be carried on by them. They have become 
land-jobber? 1 ^© ; spent their capital in buying more land, in- 
stead of improving and settling what was granted to them ; and 
have added to the other nuisance. The first step, therefore, is 
to compel the holders of lands to bring them into the market to 
be purchased by bond fide settlers — or to improve them them- 
selves. I would willingly have suggested a tax to be laid on at 
home, as Lord Durham does in his report; but I do not think 
the colonists would like legislation of this kind. So I have 
adopted a course which I know will prove equally efficacious ; 
namely, to give the inhabitants in their district councils the 
power of levying a rate for roads, bridges, &c. The moment 
they get the power they will use it; and then good-bye to the 
jobbers: for the inhabitants feel the cause of their suffering; 
andi by making the tax equally heavy on uncultivated as on cul- 
tivated land, they will very shortly bring these gentlemen to 

P 2 , . 
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*841. The anniversary of the marriage of our Sovereign, 
it was also the anniversary of the condition of the 
treaty which in 1763 ceded Canada to the British 
Crown ; and of the assent to the Act of the Imperial 
Parliament which in 1838 had deprived Lower 
Canada of its former Constitution. The public 
voice had already designated it as the day best 
adapted for the solemnity before the Official Pro- 
clamation made its appearance. 

On that day accordingly the Commission of 
Lord Sydenham, as Governor in Chief of the United 
Province, was opened in Montreal in the presence 
of the Commander of the Forces, the Judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, the Heads of the Civil and 
Military Departments, and a considerable body of 
the inhabitants. At the same time Lord Sydenham 
issued a proclamation explaining and vindicating 
the objects of the Union Act, and urging on the 
inhabitants of the now United Proving a riucere 
co-operation with the mother country in the mea- 
sures necessary for their advancement and happiness. 
This proclamation concluded in the following 
terms: — 

“Inhabitants of the Province of Canada! Hence- 
forward may you be united in sentiment as you are from 
this day in name. Who can visit, as it has been my good 
fortune to do, the extensive regions which are now united 


book. Employment-will in the mean time be found for thou- 
sands of emigrants upon the roads and communications thus to 
be made, and allotments of land given them, or purchased by 
then* . where they find work.” 
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in one common denomination, and fail to acknowledge the 1841. 

vast resources they present for all that can conduce to the 

comforts and happiness of man ? A part of the mighty 
empire of England — protected by her arms — assisted by 
her treasury — admitted to all the benefits of trade as her 
citizens — your freedom guaranteed by her laws, and 
your rights supported by the sympathy of your fellow- 
subjects there — Canada enjoys a position unsurpassed by 
any country in the world. 

“ It is for you its inhabitants to cultivate these advan- 
tages — to avail yourselves of the new era which now 
opens upon you. Our gracious Sovereign, and the people 
of England, watch with anxiety the result of the great 
change which has to-day received its completion. It is 
the first wish of the Queen to rule in the hearts of her 
subjects, and to feel that they are contented and pros- 
perous under her mild and just sway : her Parliament and 
Government, in conferring on you new institutions, have 
sought only your happiness and advantage. In your 
hands now rests your own fate ; and by the use which 
j r ou will make of the opportunity must it be decided. 

al^rwise Disposer of events so ordain your acts 
that they may tend to the promotion of peace and happi- 
ness amongst you, and may He pour his blessing upon 
that Union of which it is my pleasing duty this day to 
announce to you the completion ! ” 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Union, 
writs were issued for the election of members to 
serve in the first House of Assembly ; and now 
began, in Lower Canada at least, a struggle more 
violent and acrimonious than had perhaps marked 
any previous election in that province. It is al- 
most unnecessary to say that the great mass of 
French Canadians were averse to the Union as 
carried out in the act of the Imperial Parliament. 

p 3 
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1841. They looked upon it as a measure intended gra- 
- dually to obliterate those remains of nationality, 

“ their language, their laws, and their institutions," 
to which they clung with the tenacity of despair. 
They entertained some fears, not very clearly de- 
fined, that it would involve danger to their reli- 
gious rights, and to the possessions of their church; 
and they regarded it as the triumph of their old 
opponents the “ British Party," and the establish- 
ment of a “British Ascendency" interest •mthin 
their own country. Nor can we be surprised at 
these fears. Unacquainted with the inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, they could not but look upon them 
as the natural allies of their fellow-countrymen in 
the Lower Province ; and with no information as 
to their sentiments beyond the public journals, 
they could not forget the language which had been 
used towards themselves in the Legislature o£, 
Upper Canada by the once dominant pssfcy o!' that 
province — the resolutions on the Union which less 
than twelve months before Lord Sydenham’s arrival 
that party had carried, and which in his time they 
had attempted to renew — nor the manner in which 
the Corporation of Toronto, claiming to be “ the 
highest municipal body in the province,” had in- 
sisted on the “ ascendency of the loyal portion of 
the inhabitants,” and the subjection of the French 
population|-as “^liens to our nation and our insti- 
tution^* 4 s the terms on which alone theycould 
acquiesce © the Union. Nor, more than all, could 
the^' foJ^gei tKe sufierings which their fellow-cDun- 
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trymen had undergone at the hands of the Volun- 
teers from that part of the province during the 
rebellion. 

These natural fears on the part of the mass of 
the people had been cherished and fomented by 
their leaders ; many of them, no doubt, sympathizing 
to a great extent in the alarms of their less in- 
structed fellow-countrymen, and all of them feeling, 
certainly, that with the extension of the theatre on 
which they were hereafter to act their own import- 
ance, and with it their power, would be curtailed. 
To give effect to this hostility, a committee had, as 
far back as the month of October, 1840, been esta- 
blished by Mr. Neilson at Quebec, for the purpose 
of procuring the return of members who disapproved 
of the Union. In the address to the electors of 
Lower Canada put forth by this committee, it was 
strongly urged that “ no consideration whatever 
sW ord^ia'^uce us to vote for any candidate who 
does not disapprove of that Act, and its iniquitous 
provisions ; for, in voting for such a candidate, 
we should give our consent to the Act, and approve 
of those who have advised it ; we should proclaim 
our own dishonour, and dishonour our country, in 
stretobing forth the neck to the yoke which is 
attempted to be placed on us, till it be repealed or 
amended, so that the injustice which it authorizes 
shall cease. But it will not be sufficient not to 
vote for any approver of the Act to reunite the two 
provinces : every elector who will suffer such a 
candidate to be chosen by staying away from the 

p 4 
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1841. place of election, or not voting against him, 'will be 

equally guilty.” The address concluded'by giving 

detailed directions as to the manner in which the 
elections might be most effectually perverted to a 
means of defeating the Constitution under which 
they took place. 

This document was published very extensively 
throughout Lower Canada, — it was posted up in 
the most conspicuous places, and was read and ex- 
plained to the people in the French parishes when 
they assembled, as is their practice, round the 
church doors after mass. They were at the same 
times addressed by itinerant orators, who stimu- 
lated their fears, and held out to them the hope that 
by a strong demonstration on their parts, the Im- 
perial Parliament might be compelled to repeal the 
Union. The effect of these proceedings was soon 
evident. The French Canadians became united 
together throughout the Province in 
avowed determination to return only such members 
as should render the working of the Union Act 
impossible. 

While such was their policy, the opposite party 
were not less active. As the opponents of the 
Union comprised almost every French Canadian) so 
among its supporters might be reckoned, with few 
exceptions^ the whole of the British inhabitants of 
Lower Canada. Nor was the distinction of race, 
which for fso uj*ny years had envenomed every 
contest infLower Canada, as unmeaning in this 
mstance is in others. The favour which the 
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measure found in the eyes of the British party was mi, 

fully as natural as the dislike of the F rench Canadians. 

Averse, from habit and associations, to an arbitrary 
form of government, the British party had borne with 
impatience the deprivation of those free institutions 
to which they had been accustomed. Nor, so long as 
they were deprived of all influence over the Executive, 
did they feel secure against a return on the part of 
the Government to that conciliatory policy of which 
they had so loudly complained before the rebellion. 

Still any measure for the re-establishment of Re- 
presentative Institutions in Lower Canada alone, 
however guarded or restrained, must have had 
the effect of replacing them under the power of 
those whom they had for years been accustomed to 
consider their enemies, and against whose open re- 
bellion they had recently been in arms to assist 
the Queen’s troops. It would have been a sub- 
yat.Vm 4>f the victor to the vanquished, — of the 
loyal to those who had fallen from their allegiance, 
to which they never would have submitted, and 
which had it been proposed would have provoked a 
resentment and resistance far more formidable than 
that of the French Canadians. The U nion alone pro- 
mised an escape from these difficulties. It ensured 
to them the restoration of their suspendedprivileges, 

— it put an end to all fear as to the future policy of 
the Government, — and it brought with it the means 
of obtaining such arrangements as were required 
for the advancement of the commercial prosperity 
of the country. Better acquainted than their 
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fellow-colonists with the temper of the Upper 
Canadians, they knew that in the mass of that 
people they should find as enterprising a spirit, 
and as eager a desire for the development of the 
natural resources of the country, as actuated them- 
selves. They were therefore determined to meet 
the preparations of the French Canadians with 
equal exertions, — to contest every place where 
they had a chance of returning a member, — 
and to vote for those only who were prepared to 
give the Union a fair trial, and to support, as a 
general rule, Lord Sydenham’s Administration. 

Nor can it be doubted that other and less ex- 
cusable motives mingled with these reasonings. 
The French Canadians, the mortification of their 
defeat and the triumph of their opponents still 
rankling in their memories, looked to the elections 
as an opportunity for retorting on the British 
a portion of their own recent humihat ^A.^ffifif ^ 
British, on the other hand, at all times inclined to 
regard with something of contempt their less ener- 
getic fellow-colonists, and deriving a still stronger 
impression of their own superiority from the events 
of the last few years, saw the fruits of their victory 
in danger of being wrested from their hands by 
the mere numbers of thejr opponents. Thus, a feel- 
ing of revenge on the one hand, and of contempt 
on the other, contributed to exasperate the senti- 
ments with] which, on other grounds, each party 
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mgs were of course reflected in the daily 
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press, which for many week# before the elections was i84U 

filled witl! little else than this all-absorbing topic. — 

But when men have been long in the habit of re- 
garding each other as natural enemies, and have 
had their passions continually excited by inflam- 
matory language, it can be matter of no surprise 
that their feelings should at last force a vent, — that 
violent deeds should succeed to violent words, — and 
that each should endeavour to compass the defeat 
of his opponent by the readiest and most effectual 
means. Anticipating the possibility of such occur- 
rences, Lord Sydenham, in issuing writs for the 
election of the Assembly, accompanied them by a 
proclamation, calling on the magistrates and other 
officers of the Government, and all individuals of 
every rank, to exert themselves for the preservation 
of the peace. 

The elections commenced on the 8th of March : 
tli^M^ajhjvords of either party may be anticipated. 

While the French shouted for equality of repre- 
sentation, and the maintenance of their privileges, 
the English assumed to be supporters of the British 
connection^ of the Union, and of the policy of the 
Government. Thus the Government became in- 
evitably, and without any action of its own, mixed 
up with the contest, and was, as usual, held respon- 
sible by its opponents for whatever extravagance or 
violence its supporters might commit. In the 
district of Quebec but little opposition was at- 
tempted to the French candidates; but in Montreal, 
where politics bad always been more violent, many 
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'j*4i. British candidates were in the field. The first 
■ victory gained by them was at Beauhambis, where 

Mr. Dunscombe, a British merchant, defeated Mr. 
Dewitt, a gentleman of American origin, who had 
formerly voted with Mr. Papineau. This success 
gave intense satisfaction to the British party, and 
encouraged them to redouble their exertions in the 
remaining counties. The result was, that members 
who advocated the Union were eventually returned 
for the French counties of Montreal, Rouville, 
Terrebonne, Vaudreuil, and Chambly. 

There is no doubt that at these elections a good 
deal of violence occurred, and that without it the 
result might in some instances have been different. 
Each party threw on its opponents the responsi- 
bility of having been the assailants ; and in the 
midst of the conflicting assertions maintained by 
each it was impossible then, and would be still 
more impossible now, to decide with confidtence on*" 
this point. It is probable, however, that the blame 
might not unfairly be divided. Thus at the 
election for Montreal county, the French Canadians 
on the first day took possession of the poll, and in 
the struggle of the British party to record their 
votes, two Irish electors were struck down, one of 
whom died on the spot. His body having been 
brought into the city, the most violent excitement 
was naturally produced among his fellow-country- 
men, and on the fallowing day the English and 
Irish voters laving flocked in great numbers to 
S^l poHi ^the French Canadians, apprehinsbpe of 
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the consequences, abandoned the struggle, and their mi, 

member retired ■without further contest. Here 

at least the first violence appears to have been on 
the part Off the French Canadians, although the 
triumph was eventually with the British party. 

Again at Terrebonne M. Lafontaine, who admitted 
that the great bulk of his followers had come 
from their homes armed with cudgels, and that 
those who had not had halted on their way at a 
wood to provide themselves, withdrew without 
polling a vote, because he found that his opponents, 
though, according to his own showing, not more 
numerous than his followers, had seized what ap- 
peared to him the more advantageous position for 
a fight. In this instance no collision took place 
at the hustings; but as the French Canadians 
showed themselves at least as much prepared for 
a conflict as the English, there is no ground for 
to the latter any greater disposition to 
break the peace than to the former. The conse- 
quence, however, having been the return of the 
English candidate, he and his friends were of course 
denounced as having brought about this result by 
violence and intimidation. It is, indeed, probable 
that at both these elections, and especially at Terre- 
bonne, where, as was afterwards shown, some 
of the French Canadians had armed themselves 
with bayonets and knives, a fierce contest, not 
without bloodshed, must have ensued had both 
parties stood their ground. Fortunately for all 
parties the French Canadian candidates declined 
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i«4ti. to do so. They contented themselves with pro* 
testing against the proceedings of the *re£urniug 
officers, and with charging upon the Government, 
or rather upon Lord Sydenham perUnaily, the 
whole blame of these transactions. Oo story was 
too absurd or extravagant to be denied currency 
at such a moment. Lord Sydenham was accused 
of having hired bodies of rioters to proceed from 
county to county to interrupt the elections, and 
of having contributed large sums of money from 
the public treasury to the expenses of the En- 
glish candidates.* The impossibility of such ac- 
cusations did not interfere with their credibility. 
The defeated party were determined to recognise 
nothing short of some extraordinary agency in their 
defeat, and easily persuaded their followers into the 
same belief; yet, in truth, nothing occurred that 
might not be explained on the most reasonable 
grounds. To any one who had watched the *flfarto 
affairs in Lower Canada during the preceding five or 

* In a recent London paper a story was published, under the 
signature of an « English Traveller,” to the effect that Lord 
Sydenham had taken 20,000 /. from the Jesuits’ estates for elec- 
tion purposes. This is a fair sample of the trash that passes 
current in steam-boats and bar-rooms, and which is picked up 
and retailed with ,&n air of authority by credulous “ English 
travellers.” The story is about as rational as would be an 
assertion that the $ri me Minister of this country had drawn an 
equal sum for similar purposes from the Education Fund, or 
the Crown Land Revem#*. Even had Lord Sydenham been 
disposed so grossly to abuse his trust, which it is absurd to 
believe, every body in Canada knows that it would have been 
purely impossible w to do so. 
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six years, and who had especially adverted to the ex- 184 *. 
citing and* violent language used on both sides imme- 
diately before the elections, it was necessary to look 
no fartheittor a sufficient cause. Each party, re- 
garding the%nion with the feelings which have been 
described, felt that on the result of this election de- 
pended the success or failure of that measure, and 
each party was resolved to carry his own point by 
every means in his power. The matter at issue was 
no transitary question of party politics, — it was the 
Constitution of 1791 or 1841, — the maintenance of 
the Union, and with it British connection, or a re- 
turn to the old Constitution, and with it a speedy 
separation from the mother country. And when it 
is recollected that only two years before the same 
parties, animated by the same feelings, had been ar- 
rayed against each other in civil warfare on the same 
spots, it is rather a matter of surprise that no more 
**^eadly i ’ftnd sanguinary struggles should have cha- 
racterised these elections, than that the disturb- 
ances which did occur should have taken place. 

But it has been said that the Government might 
have anticipated the occurrence of riots, and have 
prepared against them. It has been already shown 
that Lord Sydenham did take every precaution le- 
gally in his power, by issuing a proclamation calling 
on the magistrates and others to preserve the peace. 

Further than that he could not go. In the case 
of Montreal alone would it have been possible, 
even if it had been considered legal, to have inter- 
fered after the election had commenced. In that 
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18*1. case, the returning officer applied on the? evening 

ofi the first day, after the riot in whibh'a^British 

voter had been killed and his countrymen driven 
from the polling place, for a body* of ifoop to be 
stationed on the following day at the Matings. His 
application was not supported by the magistrates, 
nor did it appear that any effort had been made by 
the civil power to put down the previous disturb- 
ance. Under these circumstances Lord Sydenham, 
after consulting with his law officers and such of 
his executive council as could be got together, came 
to the decision, it is to be presumed on their advice, - 
that, in the absence of any proof that the civil 
powers were insufficient to the occasion, and with- 
out a formal demand from the magistrates, he could 
not legally station military at the polling place, in 
anticipation of the possibility of a riot. This de- 
cision Was not adopted until after many hours’ 
anxious deliberation, protracted till a late hear-at 
night. In the case of the Terrebonne election no op- 
portunity was given for interference. No one fore- 
saw, or could have foreseen, what then took place ; 
and unless the Government had two days before 
the election despatched troop from Montreal to be 
stationed in tfie vicinity, it would have been impos- 
sible to have interfered with any effect. The same 
was the case ha the other elections. But it fa 
scarcely necessary to point out the position in which 
the Governmfent #kdd have placed itself/ or the* 
reproaches t<f which it would have been subjected, 1 
badatioa the! plea of the possibility 'of disturbance 
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surrounded the various polling places with bodies 
of troops,* There can be no question that so un- 
constitutional: a proceeding would have excited the 
indignatioiAbf the whole country, and would have 
vitiated evef^ election where it occurred. Yet if 
any blame be attributed to Lord Sydenham in the 
matter, it must be for not taking such a step as 
this ; since for the neglect of the civil authorities, 
if neglect there were, he cannot be considered 
responsible. He had done every thing in his power 
by reminding them of their duties, and calling upon 
..them to perform them ; the rest depended on 
themselves. 

But there is another point connected with the 
elections which has been vehemently attacked by 
the opponents of Lord Sydenham, and on which 
some explanation is necessary; viz. the electoral 
limits assigned by him to the cities of Quebec and 
'Montseal. By the Union Bill, as originally intro- 
duced into Parliament, only one member was given 
to each of these cities ; but Sir R. Peel having 
suggested that with a view to ensure a greater 
representation to the commercial interest certain 
commercial bodies should be created, in whom the 
right of , representation should exist, Lord John 
Russell, in order to meet this suggestion, gave two 
members instead of one to Montreal and Quebec. 

When the Union was proclaimed it was quite evident 
that if the electoral limits of those cities were made 
the same as their municipal limits, the increase of 
their members would not only not attain the objeet 

Q 
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1841. contemplated by Parliament, but would place the 
■ commercial interests in a worse position thanbefore ; 
because the numerical superiority of the suburbs 
would enable them to return both numbers, and 
thus to increase the French representatives in the 
House. Convinced that such would be the result, 
Lord Sydenham determined in discharging the 
duty imposed on him by the 21st clause of the 
Union Act, so to define the limits of the town as 
to carry out the intentions of both parties in the 
House of Commons, by throwing the suburbs into 
the counties. He was well aware that in so doing 
he exposed himself to attack, and that he would 
be accused of having disfranchised a body of voters 
for purposes of personal ambition ; but he was 
not to be deterred by the fear of such misrepre- 
sentations from doing what he conceived to be 
his duty with reference to the expressed intentions 
of the Imperial Legislature, and to the ^asaentkd 
interests of the province. Had he shrunk from 
this responsibility, the commercial interests of the 
„ country would, in a house of eighty -four members, 
have had no representative : the effect of the course 
which he pursued was to secure the return of four 
English members, — three of them connected with 
the trade of the country; the fourth the Judge of 
the Vice- Admiralty Court at Quebec, a gentleman 
whose private and professional character stand 
equally high. 

At the end of May' Lord Sydenham left Montreal 
for Kingston, at which place the Legislature had 
been summoned to meet on the 13th June. The 
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unusual length of the winter, and the period of mu. 

the assize* in Upper Canada, had made it necessary — 

to put off the meeting till that time ; but had it 
even been &herwise, the state of Lord Sydenham’s 
health woul$ have prevented an earlier session. 

It has been already mentioned that from his first 
arrival in Canada he had been subject to attacks of 
gout; which, however, severe as they were, had 
never hitherto interfered with the discharge of 
his duties. But in the month of April of this 
year he had been seized with an attack far more 
violent and alarming than any he had before had, 
the gout having flown to his stomach and placed 
his life in imminent danger. From this attack he 
continued slowly but gradually to recover until the 
middle of the month of May, when the disease re- 
appeared in his right arm and hand, and confined 
him to his bed for several days. Under such circum- 
stances ..it would have been impossible for him to 
leave Montreal before the end of that month. 

The elections had all been concluded early in the 
month of April; when the numbers,' as far as a 
judgment could be then formed, were as follow : — 


Government Members 

- 

- 

- 24 

French Members - 

- 

- 

- 20 

Moderate Reformers 

- 

- 

- 20 

Ultra Reformers 

- 

- 

- 5 

Compact Party 

- 

- 

• 7 

Doubtful - 

- 

- 

- 6 

Special Return 

- 

- 

- 1 

Double Return 

- 

- 

- 1 


Q 2 
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1841 . Of these parties the two first could alone be ex- 

pected to act as firm and consistent bodies; the 

one in support, the other in opposition to the mea- 
sures which might be brought forward by the 
Governor-General. The moderate reformers would 
generally be found in support of the Government, 
the ultras almost always in support of the Oppo- 
sition. The line which would be taken by the 
compact party could scarcely be predicted; but 
it seemed very improbable, looking to the prin- 
ciples generally professed by them, and to their 
former language respecting the French of the 
Lower and the ultra reformers of their own Pro- 
vince, that they could be found acting with either. 
Adverting, therefore, to the large proportion of the 
moderate party, and to the wide differences by 
which the other parties, with the exception of the 
French and ultra reformers, were separated from 
each other, there Avas every reason to suppose that 
during the approaching session the Government 
would find no difficulty in carrying its measures 
in the House of Assembly. Still there were cir- 
cumstances which made it difficult to calculate 
with certainty on this result ; and among these was 
the composition of the moderate party, and the 
course which several of its members had pursued 
in previous Parliaments of Upper Canada. Hitherto 
they had been; constantly in opposition ; and having 
a single and distinct object always before them-— viz. 
to popularise the administration of the Government, 
and to remove the influence which had, in their 
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opinion, interfered with the right working of the con- 
stitution — they had had no difficulty in preserving 
their cohesion. But it seemed questionable whether, 
as supporters of the Government, they would have 
consistency and resolution enough to hold together 
for any length of time; and whether they would 
be able to resist the taunts and reproaches of the 
more violent men, with whom they had been at 
one time united in the pursuit of a common object ; 
and, more than all, it remained to be shown whether 
they would be proof against the mania which from 
time to time appears to possess almost eveiy poli- 
tician on the American continent — of opposing the 
Government for the simple purpose of showing his 
independence of executive influence. The necessity 
of giving up minor points for the sake of unanimity, 
and of avoiding a hostile vote for fear of damaging 
a government whose general policy is approved, is 
a' lesson ■seldom understood by juvenile politicians, 
and had certainly never been taught in Canada. 
It remained to be seen whether the moderate re- 
formers in the Assembly would in this respect be 
apt scholars or not. 

The near approach of the session brought with 
it many rumours of intended attacks on the Govern- 
ment, the assailants being understood to be the 
ultra reform party of Upper Canada, supported by 
the French. The motives of each were different ; 
the former aiming at a greater extension of popular 
influence, the latter desiring only to embarrass the 
working of the Union. Many were the projects 
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1841. started; but their very variety, and the imprac- 

ticable nature of most of them, showed the want 

of any fixed plan or decided leader. This want 
was at last supplied from a quarter whence the 
Government had the least right to look for oppo- 
sition ; but in order to a full understanding of what 
followed, it will be necessary to go back a little in 
the order of events. 

It will be remembered that before leaving Toronto 
at the close of the session of 1839—40, Lord Syden- 
ham had appointed Mr. Baldwin Solicitor-General 
of that Province, but without a seat in the Executive 
Council. On the Union, Lord Sydenham having 
decided, with a view of carrying out the new princi- 
ples of Administration, to constitute the principal 
officers of the Government the Executive Council, 
informed Mr. Baldwin, in the month of February, 
1841, that he had recommended him to the Queen 
for that appointment, and apprised him at the same 
time of the names of his colleagues. Mr. Baldwin 
accepted the appointment, on the ground, as he 
stated, of his confidence in Lord Sydenham per- 
sonally; but took the opportunity of writing to 
four of his colleagues to protest against being sup- 
posed to feel any political confidence in them. 
He then went to his election as an officer of the 
Government and member of the Executive Council; 
and in the month of April, having come to Mon- 
treal, was sworn into office in the presence of some 
of those very colleagues whom he had denounced. 
Nothing further occurred till within two or three 
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days of the session, when Mr. Baldwin, still retain- 1841. 
ing his office and seat at the council board, entered 
into communication with such of the French mem- 
bers of Lower Canada and ultra liberal members 
of the upper part of the Province as had reached 
Kingston, relative to the course which they intended 
to pursue in the coming session. The result of these 
co mmuni cations was a proposal from him to Lord 
Sydenham, within forty-eight hours of the opening 
of Parliament, to change certain officers of his 
Government, and to substitute for them several 
French Canadian members. This proposal Lord 
Sydenham at once rejected: 1st, On the ground of 
the time and manner in which it had been brought 
forward; and, 2nd, On account of the unqualified 
opposition of the French Canadian members to the 
principle of the Union Act. Further correspondence 
passed ; and eventually on the day of the opening 
of the session Mr. Baldwin, though still professing 
his confidence in Lord Sydenham, resigned his 
office. He had previously assisted at several meet- 
ings of the reform party, at which it had been pro- 
posed to bring forward a vote of want of confidence 
in the Administration. 

Mr. Baldwin is a man most honourable and con- 
scientious in his private capacity, and the readiness 
with which, on this and a former occasion he 
gave up office, makes it impossible to attribute to 
him any interested motive ; yet it seems equally 
impossible to reconcile with the principles of po- 
litical honour by which British statesmen are go- 
es 4 . 
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1841 . vemed the conduct which in this instance he 
pursued. It cannot be denied that hiS> entering 
into communication with those who were avowedly 
hostile to the Government of which he was a 
member, not for the purpose of bringing them 
over to support the Government but, as it was ap- 
pear, of concerting with them the means by which 
their hostility could be made most effective, and 
the Government coerced into a compliance with 
their demands, was fair neither to the Governor- 
General nor to his colleagues. Nor had he even 
the excuse, such as it might have been, that the 
Opposition were irresistible, and that he was there- 
fore, in reality, serving the Government and the 
country, by compelling the adoption of such mea- 
sures as would anticipate collision. The event 
showed that so far from being irresistible, the 
actual Opposition was not even formidable, and 
that it could have been made so only by a general 
adoption of Mr. Baldwin’s views. Nor is it easy 
to explain why, if Mr. Bal^vin had been content 
to acquiesce, with only the protest which has been 
mentioned, in the formation of the Government 
during four months, he should have become so 
strongly impressed with its defects at the very 
moment when his secession from it would be most 
injurious. There can be no doubt that an attack 
of this nature, from such a quarter and at such a 
moment, was calculated very seriously to embarrass 
Lord Sydenham ; !)ut he was saved by his own 
firmness and courage, and by the honest straight- 
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forward generosity with which the moderate re- 1841. 

formers «ame out in his support. There were 

many among that party who did not like the com- 
position of the Executive Council, and who would 
have desired to see the introduction into it of some 
French Canadian members; but confiding entirely 
in Lord Sydenham’s own intentions, and in his 
desire to administer the government with justice to 
all parties, they refused to entertain any questions 
which could throw obstacles in his way, or put to 
hazard the success of his policy. They gave him 
credit for sincerity in his professions, and admitted 
the impossibility, so long as the French Canadians 
persisted in uncompromising hostility to the Union, 
of confiding to them a share in the working of 
that measure. Accordingly, when Mr. Baldwin 
separated himself from the Government, he did so 
to reunite himself not to the large body of mode- 
rate reformers who represented the majority of the 
people of *Upper Canada, but to the four or five 
ultra members whose, politics bordered very nearly 
on democracy. This transaction, looking to the 
character of the gentleman who was the principal 
actor in it, and to the manner in which he con- 
ducted his negotiation with the representative of 
the Crown, illustrates more clearly perhaps than 
any thing else the ignorance at that time prevailing, 
even among the leaders of political parties in 
Canada, as to the principles on which a system of 
responsible 1 government can alone be carried on. 
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18 * 1 . The House met on the 14th June*, and elected 

as its Speaker, unanimously, Mr. Austin .Cuvillier, 

M. P. P. for the county of Huntingdon, — a gen- 
tleman of French origin, who had sat for many 
years in the Assembly of Lower Canada, but had 
lost Jiis seat before the rebellion, in consequence 
of his having refused to follow Mr. Papineau in the 
extreme course which he adopted. On the fol- 
lowing day the speech from the throne was de- 
livered. 

The peculiar posture of affairs, and the well- 
known sentiments of the Governor-General, made 
men look with unusual interest for the appearance 
of this speech ; nor were their expectations disap- 
pointed. It commenced by adverting to the im- 
prisonment of MacLeod, and proclaiming, with 
reference to the proceedings in the United States 
against that individual, “ her Majesty’s fixed 

* EXTRACT OF LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

“ Government House, Kingston, June 12. 1841. 

“I think we shall do very well here. I have really a very 
fair house for the Assembly and Council to meet in ; and the 
accommodation would be thought splendid by our members of 
the English House of Commons. But the fellows in these 
colonies have been spoilt by all sorts of luxuries, — large arm* 
chairs, desks with stationery before each man, and Heaven 
knows what — so I suppose they will complain. The house I 
lodge in is really a very nice one — or rather will be when 
finished; which will just fit the arrival of my successor: and 
the public offices are far better than either at Montreal or 
Toronto. But the confusion of the move is tremendous, and 
the practical consummation of the Union is, I assure you, far 
from a honey-moon.” 
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determination to protect with the whole weight of 1841 ‘. 
her power ” all her Canadian subjects.* It then, 

* To the embarrassing and delicate questions arising out of 
the proceedings against MacLeod, much of Lord Sydenham’s 
attention had necessarily been directed. Writing to Lord J. 

Russell on the 28th January, 1841, he says, — ^ 

“ 1 had heard nothing of the affair till Fox wrote to me, but 
I have since been in correspondence with Sir G. Arthur about 
it, and we are, in the main, quite agreed. It is a very awkward 
business. If MacLeod could be hanged without its committing 
us, I must say that it would not much signify, for he richly de- 
serves it for his folly, not to say wickedness. I believe there is 
no doubt that he was not at the burning of the Caroline, but he 
has been boasting every where that he was, and doing what he 
could to get himself taken up. However, that cannot be, and 
if the Yankees really hanged him, which a Lockport judge and 
jury are pretty sure to do, it would be a case of war. It is 
most important, therefore, to get time for the settlement of the 
affair between the two Governments without its being com- 
plicated by MacLeod’s conviction, and therefore he will be 
bailed under indemnity to his sureties from the Government, 
and an application will further be made (but on his behalf only, 
and without 4he Government appearing) to postpone the trial. 

If this last be done, there will probably be time to have this 
matter settled. If it be not, then I think MacLeod’s bail must 
be forfeited, rather than allow him to go to trial. I wait the 
further report from Lockport in order to settle this point. 

Some understanding must, however, be come to without delay 
with the Americans on the “ Caroline ” affair, as well as on the 
extraordinary principle laid down by Mr. Van Buren, that in- 
dividuals are to be held personally responsible for their acts 
when performed under the orders and authority of their Govern- 
ment, or we shall have a hundred cases like Mr. MacLeod’s in 
the next twelvemonth. 

“The only good that has resulted from this case is that 
stronger evidence even than was possessed before as to the em- 
ployment of the Caroline has come out in the examinations, 
and therefore our ground in that is better than it was. Very 
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1841. after briefly alluding to the alterations in the post- 
age arrangements with Great Britain adopted at 

likely after March, we shall not find as much difficulty in 
coming to an understanding with the new Presidential govern- 
ment. At present the expiring Administration has only one 
object in view, namely, to leave as much embarrassment as pos- 
sible to their successors, which they will pursue without any 
regard to consequences. Whatever happens, however, I shall 
take no steps with the state of New York, as I am satisfied that 
we ought to confine ourselves wholly to the General Govern- 
ment and make them responsible.” 

At a later date, when the mob at Lockport had interfered 
forcibly to prevent MacLeod being released on bail, Lord 
Sydenham wrote thus to Mr. Fox : — 

“ With respect to the case itself, you will, I hope, hear from 
Lord Palmerston by the steamer of the 10th of this month. I 
confess it seems to me almost impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to Wvoid demanding MacLeod’s release, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. If **#***’s statement be correct, 
as I have no reason to doubt, there may be a difficulty in the 
Federal Government yielding without fresh powers for the pur- 
pose ; but it is quite clear that if such are really necessary in 
order to put an end to the conflicting jurisdictions of the 
Central and States Governments, they must be given, or else 
there is an end to all diplomatic relations with the United States. 
A hundred such cases as MacLeod’s may occur, and so long as 
the Federal Executive has no power to deal with them, or may 
have its decision over-ruled by another tribunal, it is mere 
mockery to appeal to it, or carry on the farce of a negociation 
as between the two national governments. It is to be hoped 
that the last outrage at Lockport which so clearly establishes 
the fact, that the courts of law have not the power, even if they 
had the will, to do justice in cases of this description, may 
satisfy the Americans themselves of the necessity of some 
change in their laws or practice. If it does not indeed, I con- 
fess that my hopes* of keeping the peace will be small. It ap- 
pears, likewise, th$t the Whigs are less inclined to push matters 
to an extremity than the expiring administration. There may 
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Lord Sydenham’s suggestion, proceeded to advert 1841 . 
in general terms to the development of the resources 

be a chance, therefore, of getting over the business, but in the 
mean time it is satisfactory to feel that even in Canada we are 
much better prepared for a brush if it comes to one, than they 
are on the other side. 

“ The outrage at Lockport is altogether so disgraceful to the 
Americans ; it exhibits in so strong a light, not merely the ab- 
surdity of their system upon this particular subject, but the 
abominable condition of their institutions. The outrage and 
injustice perpetrated on one of the Queen’s subjects by their 
“People,” in defiance of their laws and under their supposed 
protection are so gross, that I think a statement of the case and 
a demand for redress made ad hoc , and passing by the first 
points which are already referred home, would embarrass them 
excessively. They could scarcely again refer us to the Courts, 
for it is clear they have no power to enforce their own decrees, 
and unless they did that, I do not see what remaiaafor them 
but to yield.” w 

On the 25th July, 184*1, he again adverted to the subject in 
the following terms : — 

“ My neighbour Jonathan is getting too bad. MacLeods 
business is a disgrace to any civilized country, but a pretty 
specimen of tTiis land of liberty, where the pride of the people 
seems to be that they are entitled to break , as well as make, 
laws for themselves.” 

And on 4th August following he writes : — 

“MacLeod will now take his trial, and his conviction or 
acquittal will depend altogether on the political opinions of the 
judge and jury! If they are Whigs he will be acquitted; if 
Loco-foco he will be found guilty. The merits of the case, or 
the acknowledged fact that he was no more at the burning of 
the Caroline than I was, will weigh not a feather in the scale, 
either way. Read Judge Cowan s Judgment on the Point of 
Law ! And the same thing exactly would happen if the case 
were carried either before the Senate of New York, or the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

“ What a people, — what a country I” 
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18*1. of the country by well-considered and extensive 
public works ; and announced that to re-establish 
the credit of the United Province, to enable it to 
reduce the interest on its public debt, and so to 
raise the necessary funds for completing the works 
that had been begun, the Home Government had 
consented, on Lord Sydenham’s recommendation, to 
pledge the credit of the mother country to a loan of 
no less than 1,500,000/. In regard to emigration, the 
speech stated that assistance would be afforded by 
the Home Government to convey destitute emi- 
grants from the port of debarkation to the place 
where their labour might be made available. It 
pointed out the necessity of establishing throughout 
the province a system of self-government similar to 
what hm been already established in Lower Canada 
by ordinance, and stated that a measure for that 
purpose would be introduced ; and it urged upon 
the attention of the Legislature the most important 
of all subjects — the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive and efficient system of education, which in the 
party contests of recent years had been neglected. 
In the concluding paragraphs Lord Sydenham, as 
he never failed to do when opportunity offered, 
renewed his earnest exhortations to peace, good 
will, and contentment. 

“ Canada,” (he observed,) “ united under a constitution 
which the Imperial Legislature has framed with an earnest 
desire for the welfare df this portion of the British Empire, 
caiinot fail to prosper under prudent and sage counsels. 
The generous aid which I have already announced to you, i— 
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the intension which I am also empowered to state on 
the part of the Government to devote annually a large 
sum for the military defences of the province, — the fixed 
and settled determination which I have the Queen’s com- 
mands to declare, that her North American possessions 
shall be maintained at all hazards as part of her empire, 
are pledges of the sincerity with which the mother country 
desires to promote the prosperity of Canada, and to assist 
in the well working of the new institutions which it has 
established. The eyes of England are anxiously fixed on 
the result of this great experiment. Should it succeed, 
the aid of Parliament in your undertakings, the confidence 
of British capitalists in the credit you may requirafrom 
them, the security which the British people will feel in 
seeking your shores and establishing themselves on your 
fertile soil, may carry improvement to an unexampled 
height. The rapid advance of trade and immigration 
within the last eighteen months affords ample e^jdence of 
the effects of tranquilli ty in restoring confidence and pro- 
moting prosperity. May no dissensions mar the flattering 
prospect which is open before us ! May your efforts be 
steadily directed to the great practical improvements of 
which the province stands so much in need; and under 
the blessing of that Providence which has hitherto pre- 
served this portion of the British dominions, may your 
councils be so guided as to insure to the Queen attached 
and loyal subjects, and to United Canada a prosperous 
and contented people ! ” 

It might have been expected that a speech 
couched in such terms, and announcing such inten- 
tions, would have disarmed opposition; but this 
was not the case. The attack was commenced by 
Mr. Neilson of Quebec, who on the address in 
answer to it moved an amendment directly con- 
demnatory of the Union, to the effect that “ there 
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1841. are features in the act now constituting the govem- 
ment of Canada which are inconsistent with justice 
and the common rights of British subjects.” On a 
division, the majority against this amendment was 
two to one, the numbers being fifty to twenty-five. 
Of the minority eighteen were French Canadians, 
or represented French Canadian constituencies ; six 
were of the extreme Upper Canada party, including 
Mr. Baldwin ; the remaining one was the member 
for Gasp4. Another amendment moved by the 
same party met with a still more signal defeat, 
being rejected by a majority of fifty-four to twenty- 
one.* Throughout these debates Mr. Baldwin acted 

* The discussion of those parts of the Union Act which were 
beyond the competency of the local legislature Lord Sydenham 
had always discouraged. Writing to a member of his special 
council in October, 184-0, he said, “My desire always was that, 
so long as the question of the Union was to be discussed on 
this side of the Atlantic, there should be the most full and free 
expression of opinion upon its policy and merits, and I carried 
this desire so far as to invite even those in the Upper Province 
who were the immediate servants of the Crown, to give their 
unrestrained and unbiassed votes and opinions upon the mea- 
sure whilst it was before them. But the Union being now the 
law of the land, and not a measure revocable by the legipHature 
of these Provinces, but by the Imperial Parliament alone, the 
position of this question is quite changed. The supreme au- 
thority has given us the Union, and has laid down distinctly the 
conditions and principles on which it is to be effected ; and in 
these it has assigned no power of change to the Provincial le- 
gislature. It has also specified certain details in which the 
power of alteration is given to that body. To endeavour to 
effect the last then is a legitimate attempt, in the event of these 
details being unsatisfactory to the Jjfople. But to endeavour 
to persuade the country, as is done by some of the agitators 
now. at work, thai^the first admit of change, and that by the 
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and spok# with the Opposition, notwithstanding 
that he had only just ceased to hold office under 
the constitution which he thus denounced as un- 
just and oppressive, and that he had resigned 
his office,' •'not because he disapproved of the pro- 
visions of the Union measure, but because the ad- 
ministration of it was not entrusted to his friends. 

The next question of importance was connected 
with the French elections, and was calculated, both 
from the manner in which it was brought forward 
and the propositions which it involved, seriously to 
embarrass the Government, and to place it in a 
false position before the country. It has been 
stated that the violence which occurred at several 
elections in the district of Montreal having resulted 
in the return of members pledged to support the 
Union, the Government had been accused by its 
opponents of having instigated, or at least of not 
having discountenanced, that violence. The can- 
didates defeated at those elections petitioned the 
Assembly ; but when their petitions were brought 
up, it appeared that through a misconception of 
the law none of them had been prepared in the 
only form in which they were “ receivable ” by the 
House, and that the time limited for their pre- 
sentation did not admit of their subsequent alter- 


legislature of the United Province, is to fly in the faee of the 
Imperial authority, and to practise the most mischievous delu- 
sion on the people : a course which it is the duty of the Queen’s 
representative, whoever lie may be, to expose and check by 
every means in his power.” 
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1841. ation. On discovering this error it w#s at first 
attempted to get over the difficulty by persuading 
the House to disregard, or rather to misinterpret 
the law ; but that being found impossible, a bill 
was brought in by Sir A. MacNab, the ’leader of 
the “ compact ” party, to relieve the petitioners by 
extending the time within which their petitions 
should be receivable ; and this motion was of course 
supported by all the French members, and by their 
allies, the ultra liberals of Upper Canada. The 
Government opposed it on the ground that it was 
in the nature of an ex post facto proceeding ; and 
that it was unjust to the sitting members, who by 
the laches of the petitioners had acquired a legal 
title to their seats. They offered, however, in 
order to purge the Government from the imput- 
ations cast upon it, to consent to any inquiry which 
the House might desire, and to co operate in any 
well-considered measure for preventing a repetition 
of violence at elections. But the Opposition, feel- 
ing their advantage, refused all compromise. 

Those who brought forward this motion had of 
course well calculated not only the embarrassment 
which it must cause to the Government, but the 
advantage which it would bring to themselves. 
They were, no doubt, well aware that the Govern- 
ment could not agree to the proposed measure, and 
that it would therefore enable them both to represent 
the Government as endeavouring to stifle inquiry and 
to destroy the freedom of elections, and to put them- 
selves forward »as the advocates of popular rights. 
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Nor had* they over-estimated the effect of such a i'84't, 
motion oft that want of cohesion in the moderate 
reform party to which allusion has been made. 

Many of those who habitually supported the Go- 
vernment, and who invariably expressed their con- 
fidence in Lord Sydenham, either led away by the 
specious arguments or frightened by the taunting 
reproaches of their opponents, voted on this occa- 
sion against the Government. The bill was accord- 
ingly carried by considerable majorities in the 
House of Assembly, and sent up to the Legislative 
Council; but that body, less exposed to popular 
pressure, required some further justification than 
“ public notoriety ” for a measure of so unusual a 
character. They accordingly desired a communi- 
cation from the Assembly of the grounds on which 
the bill had proceeded ; and receiving no more sa- 
tisfactory answer than that its object was to remedy 
an error of the Lower House as to the existing 
state of the law regarding election petitions, they 
refused to concur in it. Thus was the statute book 
of Canada preserved from a law which would have 
afforded a very dangerous, and not very creditable 
precedent, to subsequent times. 

With this exception the session proceeded har- 
moniously. Lord Sydenham’s opinion as to its pros- 
pects, and the effect of its successful commencement, 
is shown in the following extract of a private letter 
written by him on the 27th of June, a fortnight 
after the opening : — 

R 2 
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1841. “It may be satisfactory to you to know that the first 
test of th.e Union Act has more than answered *my expec- 
tations. I always considered the first start of the United 
Parliament as the touchstone of the plan. The entire 
want of acquaintance with each other’s feelings, character, 
political history, or state of parties, which prevails between 
the inhabitants of Lower and Upper Canada respectively, 
always made one feel that the opening was the crisis of 
the great work ; if not as regarded its success ultimately, 
yet at least with reference to what must be one great 
element of even that ultimate success, namely, the opinion 
that would be formed on it in England, where people look 
only to the great features of the case, and will not take 
the trouble or give the necessary time to understand de- 
tails. ¥ have therefore been very nervous upon this 
point, and the more so as I found that within the last 
month an attempt was making to throw every thing into 
confusion, and at least ensure a stormy opening. My 
officers (ministers !), though the best men, I believe, for 
their departments that can be found, were unfortunately, 
many of them, unpopular from their previous conduct, and 
none of them sufficiently acquainted with the manner in 
which a government through parliament should be con- 
ducted to render me any assistance in this matter. 1 
had therefore to fight the whole battle myself ; and it has 
been a considerable pull on both one’s adroitness and 
temper — particularly as I had ‘a ministerial crisis’ on 
my hands on the very day of the meeting. The result, 
however, has been complete success. I have got the large 
majority of the House ready to support me upon any 
question that can arise ; and, what is better, thoroughly 
convinced that their constituents, so far as the whole of 
Upper Canada and the British part pf Lower Canada are 
concerned, will never forgive them if they do not. Who- 
ever follows me now iriiy, with management, keep every 
thing quiet, an$ rule with comfort. There may be a 
little bickering about the civil list, but I do not dread it. 
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We have had discussed all the great topics, — the Union, I 84 K 

Responsible Government, the Parliamentary conditions of 

the Union Act, confidence in the Administration, — every 
subject on which excitement might have been raised, and 
the agitators have entirely and signally failed. Except 
the rump of the old House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
and two or three ultra-radicals who have gone over with 
my solicitor-general $hom I have got rid of, every mem- 
ber is cordially with me and my Government. Thus we 
shall go quietly to work at the measures of improvement 
which I have prepared, and we are sure of a peaceable 
and useful session. The Government officers will have 
time to acquire practice in their new vocation ; the 
English and French members will learn to understand 
each other’s real views and opinions ; and the result will 
be to increase the majority which the Government already 
has, and render the new system perfectly stable. 

u What I have seen, however, and had to do in the course 
of the last three weeks, strengthens my opinion of the 
absolute necessity of your sending out as my successor 
some one with House of Commons and Ministerial habits, 

— a person who will not shrink from work, and who will 
govern, as I^lo, himself \ Such a man — not a soldier, but 
a statesman — will find no difficulties in his path that he 
cannot easily surmount ; for every thing will be in grooves 
running of itself, and only requiring general direction.” 

From the commencement of the session, the la- 
bour and anxiety which had devolved on Lord 
Sydenham exceeded what he had gone through at 
any previous period of his administration. On its 
very threshold he had been deserted and opposed, 
as we have seen, by the member of his Government 
from whom he had expected the most efficient aid ; 
and the other members who had seats in the Assembly 
were, as he states, with one or two exceptions, unae- 

it 3 
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quainted with parliamentary business, and inexpe- 
rienced in the management of party politic. Under 
such circumstances it became necessary for him to 
decide not only on the principles of the measures to 
be introduced, but on the manner of introducing 
them, and the means of preventing or defeating op- 
position. To these objects his Attention was inces- 
santly directed, and the knowledge of parliamentary 
tactics which he had acquired by many years’ prac- 
tice in the House of Commons became the most 
essential element of his success. He entered into 
the fullest intercourse with members of every party, 
and during the whole day and a large portion of 
the night no moment of his time was unoccupied. 
His unceasing exertions were rewarded in the suc- 
cess of all the Government measures. He obtained 
the sanction of the Legislature to a measure ex- 
tending to Upper Canada the municipal institutions 
established in Lower Canada by ordinance, thus 
affirming the details as well as the principles of the 
Special Council legislation on this subject, which 
had been denounced by the French Canadians. He 
introduced and procured the passage of Acts creat- 
ing a “ Board of Works ” for the whole province, 
thus taking from the hands of irresponsible 
parties the power of jobbing with public funds, — 
for revising the customs laws, with a view not only 
to an increase of revenue, but to the encourage- 
ment of commerce,' — for readjusting the currency, 
and for providing more extensive means for the 
education of the people, by the establishment 
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throughout the province of common schools. Be- 1 841. 

sides these measures, he arranged with the Legis- 

lature the application of the liberal assistance of 
the Home Government to the establishment of the 
public credit, the completion of their public works, 
and the opening up of the vast regions at present 
almost impossible df access; — works which, were 
all else forgotten, would of themselves constitute 
the practical and most enduring monument of the 
benefits which Canada derived from his admin- 
istration.* Many other acts of great importance 
relating to the judiciary, to the settlement of emi- 
grants, and to other subjects of a local nature, were 
brought in by the Executive and passed ; and on 
the subject of “ responsible government,” which 
question was again dragged into discussion by Mr. 
Baldwin, with a view of putting the sincerity of 
the Government to the test, he introduced and 
carried unanimously a series of resolutions in oppo- 
sition to thdSe proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinctly 
recognising the irresponsibility of the Governor 
to any but the Imperial authorities, and placing 
the doctrine on that sound and rational basis which 
he had ever maintained. These resolutions, which 
may be considered as embodying his views and those 
of the then House of Assembly on this important 
question, will be noticed hereafter. t 

It would be tedious to follow the course of the 

* For a fuller explanation of the scheme of these works, see 
the Message to the Assembly of 20th August, 184-1, printed in 
the Appendix. 

R 4 
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1841. session minutely ; it is enough to say, that with the 
exception of the French Election Bill and one other 
measure the Government was successful in every 
thing that ll^ br ought forward, and was almost 
invariably supported by considerable majorities. 
That other exception was a proposal for the esta- 
blishment of a government bank of issue, which 
was evidently a question not of a political cha- 
racter ; nor, considering the extensive influence of 
the private banks in Canada, can its failure be 
matter of surprise.* 

• Adverting to thi 3 measure, Lord Sydenham thus writes on 
the 11th of July : — 

“ There is one of my Canadian measures on the anvil now 
in which you will feel an interest, and wish me success, I am 
sure. But as it involves private and class interests, and not 
political questions, upon which I am sure of my majority, I do 
not feel certain of getting it through ; but if I can, 1 shall rejoice 
more than at any other work which I have been able to perform ; 
for it will not only be good for this country, but will set an 
example to England, by which she may profit iqa year or two 
when the Bank Charter is to be renewed. For it is the esta- 
blishment of a perfectly sound paper currency by means of a 
single state bank of issue, based upon the pure principle of the 
issue of paper against bullion or coin, to the exclusion of any other 
paper whatever, payable on demand ; the principle, in short, for 
which I contended in the Cabinet in the first instance in 1833, 
and which Sam. Loyd has since so ably advocated in a pamphlet. 

“ Circumstances at this moment are most favourable for the 
change; for the charters of nearly all the banks in both Pro- 
vinces have either to be renewed this session, or have only a 
few years to run. They are therefore at my mercy. This 
country, too, affords ^.greater field for the operations of such a 
bank than perhaps any other in the world. Owing to the wretched 
state*of the paper issue in the United States, there can be little 
dptibt that in two or three years the paper of our bank would 
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The following passages from letters written to i 84 i. 

his friends in England as the session advanced ~ 

convey his private feelings of gratification, swelling 

be the chief circulation of all the States bordering on Canada, 
which would tax the Americans for our benefit to the extent of 
60,000/. or 70,000/. a year. 

“If you want to see the full-blown benefits of unlimited 
paper-mills, you should come to this side of the water. There 
is an agio between every village and its next neighbour in the 
States, and nothing circulates but things called Shin Plaisters, 
notes of from*>ne dollar to half a dollar. A dollar note is 
something like a 50/. note with us, — as rare and astonishing 
when you get a sight of one. 

“I calculate the medium circulation of the Province at about 
1,200,000/. at present, for which a rest of one fourth would be 
ample ; so that I at once get 900,000/. to dispose of, or a clear 
gain of 40,000/. to 50,000/. a year, according to the value of 
money here. B.ut I have not the least doubt that the extension 
of the circulation in the United States would, in a few years, 
more than double this profit. There will, however, be some 
deductions from this, as I must buy out the existing banks in 
order to carry my scheme. 

“ My chief difficulty is, that there is not a man in the legisla- 
ture who understands these subjects at all, and to whom I can 
intrust my bill with any confidence. However, I get the 
members generally to cojne to me, and I give them lectures 
upon it ; and thus, though there will be little argument of much 
value employed in its discussion in the Assembly, I do not de- 
spair of carrying my point by the mere weight of authority, 
and the confidence which most of them place in me.* 

u Have you had the curiosity to read Mr. Clay's plan for a 
bank in the United States? It is a miserable make-shift; but 
even such as it is, I am told the President will veto it." 


* In the Appendix will be found a sketch of this plan and a 
Memorandum, drawn up by Lord S. to explain its object and 
advantages. 
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1841* at last into a tone of exultation, at the .success 
which attended his exertions. 

On the 27th July, 1841, to Lord John Russell he 
wrote: — 

" You are right in saying that if matters had not begun 
so favourably as they have, all that an ill-disposed Opposi- 
tion could do under the Union Act would be to retard the 
prosperity of the colony. But then I have a sort of 
parent’s pride in promoting that; and therefore although 
the Government could have been conducted^ and as far as 
England is concerned I don’t think you would have been 
troubled, my hopes and projects would have been disap- 
pointed by the delay. And I should not have been satis- 
fied if the work I had carved out for myself had not been 
done, although what you had given me to do was. So I 
am well pleased that it has turned out otherwise. The 
people in the Assembly are very slow, to be sure, and lose 
a great deal of time in useless talk. However, every day 
adds strength to the mode of government which I have 
adopted, and we shall get on with business faster by and 
by I have no doubt. What I see of Assemblies, however, 
confirms my opinion of our having done right in getting 
so much accomplished in the Special Council. The legis- 
lation which was passed there would have taken ten years 
of an Assembly. And now, perhaps, I may not get all I 
want through ; but I shall, even in this session, carry 
many most useful and important measures, and the rest 
will follow. The Union, at all events, is firmly and irre- 
vocably established, and the new government thoroughly 
organised. In fact all that is essential is complete, and 
time will render the working of the system more easy, 
and mature whatever is now wanting.” 

' r 

Oa the 4th August, 1841, he again wrote to Lord 
John Russell h* the following terms : — 
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$t I an* sure you will learn with pleasure that our pro- 1841. 

ccedings*here go on prosperously. I have got through 

two most important measures already ; and if the session 
produced no more, we should have done good service. 

But the rest will follow rapidly, and I do not despair of 
carrying my bank scheme, which is quite an extra . Your 
connection with North American matters will thus termi- 
nate most prosperously ; and I think whoever will compare 
the state of things two years ago when you sent me out 
to do your work with that which exists at present, will 
not venture to affirm that any secretary of state before 
ever produced half so great a change. One province 
then without a constitution — under arbitrary power — with 
scarcely any good laws — with its whole framework, both 
of society and administration, completely disjointed; the 
other in a state of the greatest excitement and discontent; 

— both without any thing approaching to a government 
or departmental responsibility. Now , the constitution 
restored to one, and greatly improved in both — many 
most excellent institutions established by law' in one, and 
improvements making in the other — the great and ha- 
rassing questions of Church Revenue and Responsible 
Government fettled — the offices of Government arranged 
so as to ensure responsibility in those who are at their 
head, and an efficient discharge of their duties to the 
governor and the public — the legislature assembled, 
acting in harmony with the executive, and really employed 
in beneficial and practical measures of legislation — public 
tranquillity restored, and its trade and immigration nearly 
doubled. I think that whoever may succeed you in the 
'Colonial department will hardly be able to present such a 
picture, which I have not overcharged, and which I cer- 
tainly do not paint in order to take credit to myself; for I 
repeat that it is to you it is due, for no one could have 
been the immediate instrument of producing the change, 
even if he had fifty times the talent or zeal which 1 can 
pretend to, if it had not been for your directions and en- 
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1841. couragement, and for the assistance which you supplied in 
England. # * 

t( I shall of course stay here till every thing to be done 
this session is well through, and I have been enabled after 
its close to do what is required in setting any new laws 
or institutions in operation. Nothing, therefore, can now 
prevent or mar the most complete success, and Canada 
must henceforward go on well, unless it is most terribly 
mismanaged.” 

On the 28 th August he again wrote to Lord John 
Russell: — 

(( Whether in or out of Downing Street, you will I am 
sure be glad to leam that 1 have carried my great measure 
of the District Councils, and yesterday went down to 
assent to it in the Queen’s name ; so that is law now for 
the whole province, and the Union Act has received the 
addition without which, as I told you last year, when you 
left out my clauses, it was in my opinion unmanageable. 
I have carried this bill too in exactly the same terms as 
my ordinance for the Lower Province, thereby setting up 
the Special Council legislation by the sanction of the 
United Legislature. But every thing that^I foretold in 
my despatch to you of September last, when I was very 
nearly abandoning the whole concern for want of these 
clauses, came to pass. The Tories opposed the measure 
because it gave too much power to the people ; the Radi- 
cals because it imposed checks on that power. And 
with many members the bill was most unpalatable, though 
they did not like to avow the real motives of their dislike, 
because it is a death-blow to their own jobbing for local 
purposes. The combination was so strong that on a 
most important clause in the committee, that of the no- 
minilion of wardens/by the Crown, we could only throw 
out amendment making them elective by the casting 
vot#o£ the chairman; the Tories actually voting for 
their election by the people, in order to quash the bill. 
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After this clause, however, every thing went on prosper- i# 41 . 

ously ; and «the measure passed by forty-two to thirty in 

the Assembly, and unanimously in the Council without 
amendment. But there could not have been the slightest 
chance of getting such a law for the whole province, if it 
had not been already enacted for Lower Canada. Now 
it is impossible for any Governor or any Parliament to 
prevent the Union Act working well. All my other 
measures are through too, except the public works, and 
the ways and means for such of them as may be decided 
on ; but that is the affair of the Assembly exclusively, and 
they may do what they like about it. I have given them 
a pretty good bill of fare * to choose from, which I send 
you in case you should not get the official despatch. If 
not adopted now, it will be next session, which is as good, 
for the country are wild for it. 

(S The Parliament will therefore, I hope, be in a state to 
prorogue in a fortnight or three weeks at farthest, and 
then it will take me nearly as much longer to wind up, as 
I am determined to leave nothing unsettled which I can 
do. But at the end of that time, the middle of October, I 
trust that I shall hear the guns pealing from the rock of 
Quebec ; and a most delightful sound it will be to me.” 

On the same day he wrote thus to his brother : — 

a My success has been triumphant, more so than I ever 
expected or had ventured to hope. I shall leave, I trust, 
a field which my successor, whoever he be, cannot mis- 
manage. With a most difficult opening, almost a minority, 
with passions at boiling heat, and prejudices such as I 
never saw to contend with, I have brought the Assembly 
by degrees into perfect order, ready to follow wherever I 
may lead ; have carried all my measures, avoided or beaten 

* See the message to the Assembly of the 20th August, 
printed in the Appendix. 
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1841. off all disputed topics, and have got a ministry with -an 

avowed and recognised majority capable Ofl'Solhg what 

they think right, and not to be upset by. my successor. 
My last feat has been to carry the Municipal District 
Bill for Upper Canada, word for word after my own or- 
dinance for the Lower Province ; thereby not only giving 
the complement to the Union (for you know I always 
declared that without such institutions the Union could 
not work), but setting up my own particular legislation by 
the sanction of the United Parliament. The bill had* 
passed both Houses, and I proceed to-day in state to give 
it the royal assent, in order to make perfectly sure of its 
being law, even if I were to quit this world the day after. 
But the trouble I have had to do this has completely 
justified all my anticipations of the next to impossibility 
of our getting such a measure through a Provincial As- 
sembly, and the utter hopelessness of the effort, but for 
the course which I followed of dictating it, whilst I was 
dictator, for one part of the province first. One party hated 
the measure because it was to give power to the people; 
another because it placed that power under wholesome 
control by the Crown ; a third because it deprived the 
members of the Assembly of all their past po^yer of jobbing. 
But I beat them all three, to the utter astonishment of the 
spectators; and at last carried my work, the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill, by a majority of forty-two 
to twenty-nine, or more than one third. I have now ac- 
complished all 1 set much value on ; for whether the rest 
be done now or some sessions hence, matters little. The 
five great works I aimed at have been got through — the 
establishment of a board of works with ample powers ; 
th^ admission of aliens; a new system of county courts; the 
^regulation of. th# public lands ceded by the Crown under 
the Union Act ; and lastly, this District Council Bill. 

“ I think you will admit this to be pretty good work for 
one session, especially when superadded to half a dozen 
sninS^' ni&fcsuresj as well as the fact of having set up a 
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Government, brought together two sets of people who hated 184 * 1 . 

each oth^f f erdially, and silenced all the threatened attacks 1 

upon the Union, which were expected to be so formidable. 

“ But as the people are willing to work on, I have given 
them out a fresh programme within the last five or six 
days, which I send you, involving four more great measures. 

This they have immediately set to work upon, and I shall 
really not be surprised to see them carried too ; though 
certainly I do not expect it, and indeed have told the 
* House that I leave it to them to do as they please, satisfying 
myself with putting before them what my views are, which 
may be filled up hereafter. 

“ What do you think of this, you miserable people in 
England, who spend two years upon a single measure? 

“ The worst of it is that I am afraid I shall never be good 
for quiet purposes hereafter ; for I actually breathe, eat, 
drink, and sleep on nothing but government and politics, 
and my day is a lost one when I do not find that I have 
advanced some of these objects materially. That, in fact, 
is the secret of my success. The people know that I am 
ready at all hours and times to do business, and that what 
I have once undertaken I will carry through ; so they follow 
my star. 

" However* this will avail me nothing in England. No 
one there knows the difference between an active and a 
supine administration of affairs in a colony ; and for all 
the credit to be got, except perhaps from Lord John, it 
will be as if I had never done any thing. So, though I 
write to you in high spirits, and recount my hauts 
faits, you need not think that I shall come back bragging of 
them, or expect to find that they have rendered me half 
so mar quant a person as a good speech in the House of 
Commons or a successful breakfast at Greenwich woftld 
have done.” 

The Legislature haying sat nearly three months, 
the time approached when Lord Sydenham would 
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1841 / be entitled to consider the object of his missidh - 
accomplished by the closing of the first Session of 
the Parliament of the United Provinces. The state 
of his health had long since warned him that his 
constitution would no longer endure # the continued 
fatigue of such laborious exertions as he had been 
engaged in latterly, nor the severity of another 
Canadian winter. So early as March of this year, 
writing to his brother in England, he said — 

“ I have the gout in my hand, and can hold the pen 
with difficulty. This is now the eighth or ninth fit I have 
had in twelve months, which is really no joke. Yesterday 
t could scarcely have signed my name to my own reprieve 
if I had been sentenced to be hanged. To-day it has 
shifted into the other hand, and the right is freer, though 
terribly stiff and sore.” 

In the beginning of the next month, another 
attack of a still more serious character occurred, 
which has been already mentioned as having given 
rise to the most alarming symptoms. ,On the 10th 
of April he wrote to Lord John Russell — 

“ I have fortunately very little to say ; for I cannot 
write, and am not very fit to dictate. The doctors 
thought me gone last Monday, but I got through it ; I 
* suppose to show them that they know nothing about 
either killing or curing. I shall be weak, I am afraid, for 
some time ; and as they have coaxed the gout into the 
hajids, and will do nothing to give it a chance of jumping 
afplin into the stomach or heart, it may be some time 
before I can hold a pej&” 

And on the 20th of the same month, writing with 
his left hand, he says — - 
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' ■'*“ I have bad a narrow escape ; but, thank God, have I84i; 

is got through .without much harm. It has, however, con- 

vinced me of the impossibility of remaining another winter 
in this country, and will hasten, or at all events confirm, my 
determination to quit it the moment the session is at an 
end. Fancy what a climate, when the snow is still two feet 
deep on the 20th April ! ** 

Before he had completely recovered frojn the 
effects of this last seizure, a relapse took place early 
in May, and it was only towards the close of that 
month that he could use his pen again. On the 
25th he thus writes — 

u At last I can write to you with my own hand. Grey 
will have told you why I could not by the last packet. I 
was ill in bed, and utterly unable either to write or dic- 
tate. Not gout merely, but fever, and horrible prostration 
both of mind and body. In fact I have been done by the 
work and the climate united , and God knows whether I 

shall see the other side of the Atlantic again ! If 

God give me strength to get through my Parliament, I 
shall at all events be off the instant it is over/' 

The removal to Kingston benefitted his health 
in some degree, but could not effectually restore 
it. He wrote on the 5th of June, a few days after 
his arrival at Alwington House (a private mansion 
on the edge of the lake, which had been fitted up 
fot ! his residence) — 

v After Montreal the quiet of this place is delightful. 

I have a beautiful view of the lake, and grounds going 
down to it. For two years nearly I have not been able to 
t^e a ? stroll wi^ my hat, or without the sentinels 
presenting arms, and I enjoy being able to do so amajs- 

s 
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1841 . ingly* The worst, however, is, that I do not reco^r* 

strength, which hitherto I always did very rtipidly after 

an attack. My' work oppresses me as it never did before, 
and I am ready to hang myself half a dozen times a day. 

I am in the midst of the bustle attending the opening of 
the session, and have besides a ministerial s crisis ’ on my 
hands. The latter I shall get through triumphantly ; 
unless my wand 9 as they call it here, has lost all power 
over the members, which I do not believe to be the case. 
But the excitement and worry are more than I can stand 
in the present state of my health, and I do not know how 
it will end. I long for September, beyond which I will 
not stay if they were to make me Duke of Canada and 
Prince of Regiopolis, as this place is called.’* 

Again, on the 25th of July — 

(( I have not been able to get away from Kingston for a 
day ; nor do I think that I should get much benefit by 
doing so, unless it were for really a long time. It is the 
constant and unceasing labour and worry, unvaried by the 
least relaxation, which knocks me up, and prevents me 
from getting back my strength ; and that can be cured 
only by a break-up of the whole thing. My job will be 
done at the end of the session, and I don’t think I could 
gather any more laurels here ; though I should perhaps be 
willing to stay for another year, if I could do so with any 
chance of living through it. But since that is out of the" 
question, as ray doctors tell me, and as I indeed feel 
* myself, home I must go.” 

Under these circumstances, Lord Sydenham had 
taken the necessary stejit for enabling himself to 
quit Canada} at th| close of the session. He sent 
home his forinal resignation by the mail, which left 
Kingston oh the 25th of July ; and he had pre- 
vioisly^ obtalned from the Home Government a 
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leave of absence for some months on the ground of 1841. 
health, which would have dispensed him from the — 
necessity of remaining at his post until he received 
intelligence of the acceptance of his resignation. 

As the session advanced his health rather im- 
proved under the influence of the purer air of 
Kingston, the occasional exercise he was enabled 
to take there, and perhaps also the excitement of 
his success. He wrote towards the end of August 
in the highest spirits on this last account, as has 
been seen in the extracts already given from his 
private letters. 

It was but a few days after the date of the last 
of these, that the fatal accident occurred which 
was to bring his labours to a premature close, and 
annihilate the anticipations he had begun to in- 
dulge of a not inglorious repose in the society 
of the friends from whom he had so long been 
separated. 

On the *4th of September he was returning 
home from an excursion on horseback, when in 
ascending a hill at a canter his horse stumbled 
over a stone and fell, Lord Sydenham’s right leg 
being unfortunately caught beneath the animal. 

The horse was soon on his feet, and moved for-' 
ward some little distance, dragging the rider with 
his foot in the stirrup From this position he 
was soon extricated and carried to his residence, 
then close at hand. On examination it was found 
that the principal bone of the leg was fractured 
obliquely, and a large and fearful wound created 
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1841. above the knee by the angle of a stone against 
which the limb had been dragged. Severe as 
these injuries were, for several days he appeared 
to be going on favourably. No fever supervened, 
and the medical men considered that the bone of 
the leg was uniting. His worst symptom was a 
continual restlessness and want of sleep. He him- 
self repeatedly expressed doubts as to his ultimate 
recovery ; but they seemed rather to proceed from 
the lowness produced by confinement, pain, and 
want of rest, than to be caused by any positive 
sensations of failing strength. 

During this fortnight of protracted suffering, 
scarcely relieved for a moment by intervals of rest, 
Lord Sydenham’s mind was still actively employed 
in endeavouring to complete the great public 
measures which he so anxiously wished to carry 
through the Legislature before its separation. Not- 
withstanding the agony he endured, his interest in 
these proceedings never for a moment relaxed. He 
received the officers of the Government and the 
members of both Houses as freely, and conversed 
with them as fully, as at any former period. He 
continued to make the necessary preparations for 
carrying out the legislative measures which had 
been already passed so soon as the session should 
be over; and only a week before his death he re-* 
ceived the notification that the Queen had been 
pleased to acciept his resignation, and in testimony 
of^her approbation had honoured him with the 
grind cross of the Bath. 
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On the 11th of September he wrote thus to Lord I84i. 

J ohn Russell : — 

“ My dear Lord John, 

“ I have received yours of the 18 th August. I am 
much obliged to you for the red riband, but a great deal 
more for the kind manner in which you recommended it. 

** You will have seen that I was determined to do all my 
business before coming away ; and a pretty session it will 
be. Every measure will have been triumphantly carried. 

Though I could not get the Bank through, it must succeed 
another year. The House of Assembly wished to defer it 
for the session ; but in the mean time they have taxed the 
issues of private banks, which will insure its passing. My 
successor, therefore, will have little of legislation even left 
for him. 

“ I wish I had managed my own matters as well. But 
a week ago my horse fell with me, broke the bone of my 
leg, and made a large hole above the knee. The accident 
is very painful, especially as the gout, which coward-like 
always takes one at a disadvantage, has stepped in to add 
to my sufferings ; and, under any circumstances, I fear 
that I must have three weeks or a month of bed. The 
doctors, however, tell me I am sure to be in a state to be 
moved by water to Quebec in time to get off this autumn. 

You will understand from this account of myself why I 
write, or rather dictate, to you as little as possible. Believe 
me yours, &c. 

“ Sydenham.” 

He wrote likewise to Lord Falkland at the same 
time, requesting him, if possible, to send the Pique 
to Quebec to take him home. 

“ I should very much like (he said) to have that frigate 
sent for me. She brought me out, and I should rather like 
to go home in her. Besides which I shall probably be able 
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1841 . to do Captain Boxer a service, if he manages to come 
to Quebec, which I should be desirous of doing. 

“ My Parliament will he finished next week. They 
have done all their business, and only missed one thing 
I wanted them to do — a bank of issue; but that will 
come. 

“ Adieu, my dear Lord Falkland. I am at my sixth 
day, and neither fracture nor wound improve upon ac- 
quaintance — which you must receive as my apology for 
not writing to you more fully. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sydenham.” 

The anticipations of his return home contained 
in these letters were not destined to be ful fill ed. 
Indeed, in the shattered state of Lord Sydenham’s 
constitution, fears might reasonably have been en- 
tertained from the first that his system had not 
strength sufficient to bear the shock, or to repair 
the internal mischief occasioned by it. Gout, too, 
as we have seen, supervened, adding to the suffer- 
ings and weakness of the patient, and' diminishing 
the chances in his favour. 

On the ninth day it became evident that no pro- 
gress had been made towards the knitting of the 
fractured bone, and alarming symptoms began to 
manifest themselves in cramps, commencing in the 
leg and extending gradually to the stomach and 
throat — yet still the medical men considered him 
in no immediate danger. The prorogation of the 
Legislature had been first fixed for Wednesday the 
l£&h of September, but at the request of the As- 
sembly had been postponed to Friday the 17th. Up 
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to Thursday night there was no apprehension of a 1841. 

fatal result; and during the whole of that day Lord 

Sydenham was occupied in deciding on the bills sent 
up to him by the Legislature, and in dictating the 
speech with which he proposed to close the session. 

On Friday morning he corrected his speech, and con- 
tinued to transact public business ; but he was evi- 
dently worse, and the prorogation was therefore 
postponed — in the afternoon of that day his medical 
attendants fearing that delirium might come on, 
he was advised to depute General Clitherow; the 
senior military officer on the spot, to prorogue the 
Houses. In the night between Friday and Saturday 
the 18 th a change took place, which for the first 
time thoroughly aroused his family to his imminent 
danger, and showed that his sufferings were fast 
approaching to a fatal termination : all his symp- 
toms were in those few short hours fearfully aggra- 
vated, — the spasms by which for several days he 
had been tdttured became more frequent and in- 
tense, and his strength was evidently fast failing. 

Those who had hoped most were now forced to 
allow that hope was no longer reasonable; and the 
only question was, how many hours he might still 
linger in agony. 

He became very soon aware of his own state; 
yet even in those trying moments, when all worldly 
prospects were fast fading from his sight — when 
the reward of success and the discredit of failure 
were becoming alike indifferent, his sense of dqty 
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1841 . still kept alive his interest in public matters. With 
~ a calmness and tranquillity most astonishing to 
those who witnessed it, he continued between the 
paroxysms of pain to devote his attention to such 
public matters as required immediate decision. 
His faculties remained unimpaired; and early in 
the day he executed his will, in which, among other 
legacies, was one “ in token of his friendship and 
esteem” to Lord John Bussell. When this part, 
of his will was subsequently read over to him, he 
repeated twice in a firm and emphatic tone, “ He 
was the noblest man it was ever my good fortune 
to know.” Among the many testimonies which- 
during his public life Lord John Bussell may 
have received, none can have borne more deeply 
the stamp of sincere attachment and admiration 
than these few words from the dying lips of his 
friend and fellow- statesman. 

In the afternoon Lord Sydenham invited all the 
members of his family to unite with him in receiv- 
ing the Holy Sacrament. After the administration 
of that sacred ordinance he took leave of them in- 
dividually, addressing to each some words of kind 
remembrance, accompanied by some token of his 
regard. He then desired to be left alone with his 
chaplain ; and during the night he continued con- 
stant and fervent in prayer, and in preparation for 
the awful chahge about to take place. No murmur 
at his untimely fate ever escaped his lips, but in 
his death he efinced the same firmness and strength 
of . m ind Fhicfi in life had been his distinguishing 
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characteristic. Throughout the night his suffer- 184,1 * 
ings contihued unabated, and repeatedly those who 
watched thought that his last moment was come ; 
but it was not until seven o’clock of Sunday the 
19th that he breathed his last. 


Lord Sydenham’s death naturally created the 
most intense feeling throughout the Province. 
Until within the last twenty-four hours no one 
had contemplated the probability of a fatal result ; 
and the news of it came therefore on the public 
with the force of an unlooked-for and sudden 
shock. Nor could any one fail to be struck with 
the peculiar and melancholy circumstances which 
marked this event. He had just reached the term 
proposed by himself to his labours ; he had accom- 
plished every object for which he had been sent out; 
he had struggled against and overcome difficulties 
by which a "less resolute and persevering character 
would have been vanquished; and he had received 
from the hands of his Sovereign the most distin- 
guished tokens of her approbation and confidence. 
His fame was at its zenith, and he was on the point 
of returning to his native land to enjoy the honours 
which he had so laboriously won, when the prize 
was snatched from his hands, and his career brought 
to an untimely close. Never had a more impres- 
sive lesson on the vanity of human life and the 
worthlessness of its ambition been read to the world. 
No words that the moralist might use could equal 
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1841. the reflections to which the facts themselves gave 
rise. 

But while to Lord Sydenham’s immediate friends 
his death was a cause of poignant grief, to the great 
majority of the people of Canada it came in the 
light of a public misfortune. The great complaint 
which had been on the lips of all, the source to 
which they attributed the misgovernment of former 
years, was the ignorance which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, they considered to prevail in the Home 
Government as to their real wants and wishes. 
They had looked to Lord Sydenham to supply this 
deficiency ; and had trusted that in his place in 
the House of Lords his personal experience and 
local knowledge would prevail with whatever party 
might for the time be in power. Every man, 
whether his supporter or opponent, was willing to 
acknowledge his energy, his talents, his peculiar 
aptitude for business, his quick apprehension, his 
indefatigable industry. Nor when they saw him 
toiling day and night in the public service, through 
good repute and evil repute, in sickness and pain 
no less than in health, could any refuse to give him 
credit for the interest which he ever expressed in 
the welfare of the country. To all who had looked 
to his future career with such hopes and feelings, 
his death appeared like another link in that fatal 
chain of accidents which had constantly deprived 
Canada of its ablest friends at the moment when 
their advocacy wodld have been most effective. • 
These sentiments naturally found an echo in the 
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public press, which from one end of the Province 
to the other gave utterance to expressions of sincere 
regret over the untimely fate of their late gover- 
nor. With scarcely a single exception, the public 
journals exhibited on this sad occasion the most 
creditable feeling — they laid aside for the moment 
their personal and party politics, and united in 
one general testimony to the services which Lord 
Sydenham had rendered, and to the loss which the 
Province had suffered. These tributes were after- 
wards collected by a member of the Assembly, at 
one time Lord Sydenham’s most uncompromising 
and ablest opponent, but latterly (from a convic- 
tion of the wisdom and rectitude of his policy) his 
sincere eulogist and supporter ; and some selections 
from them are presented to the reader in the Ap- 
pendix, as affording the most unquestionable and 
satisfactory evidence of the feelings to which Lord 
Sydenham’s death gave rise at the time. 

Nor, indeed, when we look back at the effects 
produced by his short but vigorous administration, 
can we be surprised at the unanimity which pre- 
vailed on this occasion. He had found the Provinces 
staggering under the effects of the two rebellions ; 
their inhabitants divided against each other, their 
improvements arrested, their exchequers empty, 
their credit annihilated, each man mistrusting his 
neighbour, and all looking to the military force as 
the only security against renewed violence and 
ultimate Separation from the mother country. In 
less than two years the picture was reversed. He 
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1841. left the Provinces in the most complete security 
and repose; safe not only against foreign aggres- 
sion, but against intestine discord: hope and con- 
fidence revived in every bosom, the public -works 
again in progress, credit re-established, and the 
union with the mother country cemented and 
placed on a broader and more secure basis. In the 
addresses which greeted his successor on his arrival 
no circumstances formed so frequent a subject of 
congratulation as the profound tranquillity which 
then prevailed, and the revival of hope and con- 
fidence. Comparing these testimonies with the 
account of the Upper Province given by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor one month only before Lord 
Sydenham’s arrival, it is impossible not to recognise 
at once the wonderful effects of his policy. 

To produce this extraordinary alteration Lord 
Sydenham had had recourse to no organic change 
in the constitution, but had brought it about merely 
by adopting a more liberal system of Administering 
the Government, and by enlisting the sympathies of 
the people and their representatives on the side of the 
Executive. Up to his time it had been practically 
the custom to consider the popular and executive 
branches of the constitution as naturally and ne- 
cessarily antagonist to each other; and thus had 
grown up on the one hand a jealousy of encroach- 
ment, an^ofi the other an impatience of opposition, 
which mad| co-operation between the two purely 
impossible, f To such an extent had these feelings 
been ?carrie|f that at the commencement of the 
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session of 1839-40 in Upper Canada, an attempt 
was made ' to prevent communication to the Go- 
vernor of the daily proceedings of the House of 
Assembly; and some members even complained of 
the presence of individuals of the Governor’s house- 
hold among the crowds who daily attended the 
debates, lest they should carry to the Governor’s 
ear the proceedings of the House ! 

The moment of Lord Sydenham’s arrival was 
peculiarly favourable for the introduction of a 
better system; indeed had he been himself less 
anxious on the subject, it would have been forced 
on him by the circumstances of the time. The dis- 
cussion of the “ responsible government ” doctrine 
had roused every man’s attention to the principles 
of representative government, and to the manner 
in which those principles had been carried into 
effect in Canada ; and there was a general feeling, 
both among the supporters and opponents of that 
doctrine, thaf the time was come beyond which it 
would be no longer possible to postpone a declar- 
ation of the views of the Government upon it. Both 
parties were eager for such a declaration ; but it 
was , by the “ compact ” party that the subject 
was first brought formally into discussion in the 
House of Assembly, in the hope of eliciting from 
Lord Sydenham some answer unfavourable to the 
popular party. That answer, as we have already 
seen, avoided the snare by abstaining from all 
argument, and simply enunciating the broad prin- 
ciple that the Government was to be conducted in 
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184,1 * harmony with the well-understood wishes of the 
people ; or, in other words, that the attempt to go- 
vern by a minority would be abandoned ; and this 
declaration was received by all moderate men as 
sufficient. It was, however, far from equally satis- 
factory to the “ compact ” party, who were anxious 
to push the Governor to more specific propositions, 
which they well knew would give occasion to cavil 
and argument, and might possibly bring about an 
eventual rupture between him and his supporters. 

But in this attempt they were foiled by Lord 
Sydenham’s prudence. In truth no one under- 
stood more perfectly than he did the impossibility 
of defining a principle of government by precise 
terms, and the consequent danger of making the 
attempt. Even in the mother country, where the 
practice has been so long established and so well 
understood, where the theoretical anomalies are 
less striking, and where there exists no extraneous 
authority to be consulted, who wbuld venture 
to define the exact limits of the prerogatives of 
the crown, or the responsibility of ministers, or lay 
down any invariable rule as to the circumstances 
which should justify their retention or lead to 
their resignation of office? How much more im- 
possible, then, to do so in a society where both 
practice and principle had been hitherto alike un- 
known, — where party feelings were much more 
intense, andwhere, therefore, there would naturally 
have been much greater disposition to push the 
theory to fts extreme results? Accordingly, on 
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this first opportunity, Lord Sydenham confined 
himself to* such general terms as were sufficient to 
meet the immediate object of putting an end to 
angry discussion. "But on the next occasion that 
offered itself, namely, during his visit to Nova 
Scotia* he entered "more at large into the subject; 
fortified, no doubt, by the experience which he had 
acquired during the intervening period, and anxious 
before the new constitution came into operation in 
Canada to leave no question as to the course which 
he meant to pursue. Upon this occasion, there- 
fore, he expressed himself, as we have already seen, 
in the following terms : — 

" It is the anxious desire of the Queen that her British 
North American subjects should be happy and prosperous, 
— that they should enjoy that freedom which is the birth- 
right of Britons, and bless the tie which binds them to her 
empire. 

" Her commands to her Representative are, that he 
should consult their wishes and their feelings, — that he 
should promote their interest by well-considered reforms, 
and suit his administration of affairs to the growing im- 
portance and varying circumstances of each Colony ; — that 
whilst it should be alike his interest and duty to listen 
respectfully to the opinions which may be offered to him, 
and to seek the advice of those who may be considered to 
represent the well-understood wishes of the people, he can 
devolve the responsibility of his acts on no man, without 
danger to the connection of the Colony with the Empire, 
and injury to the best interests of those whose welfare is 
committed to his care. 

“ 1 feel confident that the people of Nova Scotia, dis- 
tinguished for their loyalty to the Sovereign, and proud of 
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their connection with the British Crown, will yield to no 
attempt to inspire them with other feelings,* or to lead 
them to demands incompatible with these principles.” 

The third and last occasion on which he an- 
nounced his views on the subject was in the Reso- 
lutions brought forward by his Council in the 
United Legislature, in substitution for those pro- 
posed by Mr. Baldwin, and carried unanimously. 
These Resolutions were as follows: — 

“ 1. That the head of the Executive Government . of 
the Province being within the limits of his Government 
the representative of the Sovereign, is responsible to the 
Imperial authority alone ; but that nevertheless the ma- 
nagement of our local affairs can only be conducted by 
him, by and with the assistance, counsel, and information 
of subordinate officers in the Province. 

“ 2 . That in order to preserve between the different 
branches of the Provincial Parliament that harmony which 
is essential to the peace, welfare, and good government of 
the Province, the chief advisers of the representative of 
the Sovereign, constituting a Provincial Administration 
under him, ought to be men possessed of the confidence of 
the representatives of the people ; thus affording a gua- 
rantee that the well-understood wishes and interests of the 
people, which our gracious Sovereign has declared shall 
be the rule of the Provincial Government, will on all oc- 
casions be faithfully represented and advocated. 

“ S. That the people of this Province have moreover a 
right to expect from such Provincial Administration the 
exertion of their best endeavours that the Imperial autho- 
rity, within its Constitutional limits, shall be exercised in the 
ntep^er most consistent with their well-understood wishes 
4t3intetests,”!-" ; v ' 
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These several declarations contain a formal and 1841. 

complete record of Lord Sydenham’s views on the 

subject of responsible government. There is no 
mystification about them, nor can any man pretend 
to misunderstand their tenor. They embody the 
two great principles which he ever asserted, and 
which formed the leading rules of his administra- 
tion; viz. — 

1st, That as her Majesty’s representative he was 
himself responsible to the Imperial authorities 
alone; and, 

2nd, That it was his duty so to form and con- 
duct the Government as to ensure its harmony 
with the majority of the House of Assembly. 

The combination of these two principles has been 
regarded by some as impossible; and it has been 
objected that if the Governor is to conduct his 
administration through an executive council who 
are to be kept in general’ accordance with the 
House of Assembly, he must become in practice 
the creature of the Council, and through them of 
the Assembly; and that his responsibility to the 
Imperial Government must be nugatory. That 
the result need not be so, requires no stronger 
proof than Lord Sydenham’s own Administration. 

. No Governor could have had greater difficulties to 
contend with ; none could have found parties more 
exasperated against each other; none could have 
had to encounter an opposition more compactly 
united, or unscrupulously determined. Yet against 
all these difficulties he succeeded; not after a 
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18*1. lapse of time and varying chances, but at once, 

and unequivocally; and throughout he' contrived 

to reconcile the two apparently conflicting prin- 
ciples. No man ever asserted that he was the 
creature of his council, or that the policy which 
was followed during his administration was not 
his own : on the contrary, the general accusation 
against him was, that he carried his own views too 
exclusively against those of his advisers, and that 
he was too much, rather than too little, of a Go- 
vernor. Yet that he carried the Assembly with 
him is equally indisputable, and that without any 
unworthy or temporising concessions to popular 
feeling, and without ever compromising the duty 
which he owed to' the Imperial Government. The 
plausibility of the objection lies really in the con- 
templation of extreme rather than of ordinary 
cases, — of what may, instead of what will, happen. 
Nor is sufficient weight given to the personal cha- 
racter of the Governor, and to the legitimate in- 
fluence of his position, — on the right use of which 
almost everything must depend. This will be evi- 
dent on a very little reflection. 

Every one must admit that the first principle 
to be maintained in every part of the British do- 
minions is the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and Government; and that this supremacy 
ought not to be limited or bartered away for any 
consideration whoever. But it is equally unde- 
niable that jhis authority cannot be used for the 
management of the daily routine of Colonial Go- 
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vernment, both because of its distance from the scene 1 8 4 , 1 . 

of action, and because of its unavoidable ignorance 

of local details. “ Nec Deus intersit,” &c. is an apho* 
rism peculiarly applicable in this case. The inter- 
ference of the metropolitan power must be reserved 
for those extraordinary cases “ where,” in the words 
of Lord John Russell’s despatch to Lord Sydenham, 

“ the honour of the Crown or the interests of the 
Empire are deeply concerned.” This is no new theory. 

It pervades the whole of Lord Glenelg’s instructions 
to the Commissioners and the Earl of Gosford in 
July, 1835; and in his instructions to SirE. Head 
of December of that year is expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms : — “ Parliamentary legislation on any 
subject of exclusively internal concern, in any Bri- 
tish colony possessing a Representative Assembly, 
is as a general rule unconstitutional. It is a right 
of which the exercise is reserved for extreme cases, 
in which necessity at once creates and justifies the 
exception.” • 

But cases in which the honour of the Crown or 
the interests of the Empire could be affected by the 
proceedings of a colonial legislature must be very 
rare ; and it will seldom be found that the colonists 
so far misunderstand the nature of their position as 
to offer any resistance to the Government in such 
matters. They must relate almost exclusively to 
the foreign relations of the Empire, or to regula- 
tions connected with its trade, — subjects on which 
the incompetency of a subordinate legislature’ is so 
self-evident and acknowledged as to leave no room 
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1841. for question. In the improbable event of a colonial 

legislature putting itself in opposition on these 

points to the Imperial Government, the course is 
plain. As their success in such a struggle "would 
be independence, the whole power of the Empire 
must, if necessary, be put forth to prevent that 
success. But in the daily routine of internal go- 
vernment, in that which comes home to the feelings 
and interests of every individual, the metropolitan 
authorities can have no motive for interference; 
nor can any imperial interest be affected by it. 
Those duties which embrace, among other things, 
the improvement of the municipal institutions and 
of the local judiciary, the establishment of schools, 
the assistance and direction of public works, the 
selection of the magistracy, the appointments to 
the militia, the nominations to office, and other 
matters of a like nature, are far beyond the cog- 
nisance of the home authorities, and must be left 
to the Governor and his advisers. Every one who 
has lived in a colonial society will bear .testimony 
to the importance of these questions, and to the 
effect which may be produced on the popularity 
and influence of a government by a right or a wrong 
use of the prerogative of the Crown in the distribu- 
tion of appointments, whether lucrative or merely 
honorary. In a society where hereditary rank is 
unknown, even the latter appointments, as the 
only means of disjunction within the reach of the 
great bulk of the people, are sought with an avidity 
whichjo an European eye would appear unreason-. 
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able. One of the charges most commonly brought 18 «. 
against the old official party of Upper Canada, and 
which most contributed to their unpopularity, was 
their supposed exclusiveness in the distribution of 
this kind of patronage. 

But even the Governor cannot discharge duties 
of this nature except with the advice Of his subor- 
dinate officers. It is impossible for one who has 
not passed his life in the colony, and mixed fa- 
miliarly with its inhabitants, to be acquainted 
with the qualifications and claims of the respective 
candidates for office in a country so extensive as 
Canada. For assistance, therefore, he must look, 
and has always looked, to those about him. Under 
the old system the official party naturally and ex- 
cusably recommended their own friends — those 
who thought with them in politics, and whose 
opinions they accordingly looked upon as embody- 
ing the true faith; and as this party were often in 
Upper, and always in Lower Canada, in a minority 
in the Legislative Assembly, and as their tenure of 
office was virtually permanent, the magistracy and 
militia soon came to be filled with those who did 
not carry with them the confidence of the people. 

This inconvenience is at once put an* end to by 
making the existence of the Executive Council 
to depend on its carrying with it a majority in 
the House of Assembly ; in which case the coun- 
cillors will naturally consult not their own prepos- 
sessions alone, but the wishes of the bulk of the 
representatives of the people. It then remains for 
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1841 . the Governor only to guard against a too exclusive 
party bias, or a too great seeking of popularity in 
such matters. 

It may no doubt be argued that collisions will 
arise between the Governor and the majority in the 
House of Assembly, and that in that case the Gover- 
nor will almost invariably be compelled to give way. 
Admitting the truth of this argument, it must also be 
admitted that the existence of such collision would 
be a primA, facie evidence of unskilfulness or want 
of knowledge on the part of the Governor. •• In- 
vested as that officer is with the disposal of the 
whole patronage of the colony, and fortified as we 
must assume him to be by a knowledge of political 
affairs and an acquaintance with the management 
of mankind as superior as his rank, his influence 
ought to be, and must be, only not conclusive 
with his council. With the power of immediately 
changing that body, the range of his policy would 
be circumscribed only by limits whiefi not only his 
existing council, but which any council likely to 
obtain a majority in the actual Assembly, or in 
one to be elected on a dissolution, would refuse to 
overstep. If such a case should indeed arise, who will 
pretend to isay that the Governor ought not to give 
way ? To invest him with power to resist the almost 
unanimous voice of the people in matters relating 
to their own internal concerns, would be to establish 
an Executive despotism, — a proposition to which 
few Englishmen would be prepared to accede. 

Cases, of course, may be imagined in which the 
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extreme use of their power either by the executive i 84 i. 

or the legislature would bring the Government to 

a dead lock ; but this is a defect inherent in every 
system of mixed government, and independent of 
the. mode of its administration. It is, however, 
sometimes further argued that a colonial legisla- 
ture, anxious to carry some object beyond their 
jurisdiction, might, in order to compel the Govern- 
ment to give up the point, embarrass its march in 
matters which fall within their jurisdiction. If 
su^h should be the case, — if a colony should really 
pervert its constitutional powers to a weapon of 
offence against the authority from which it derives 
its constitution, the remedy is to be found, not in 
a despotic administration of the government, but 
in a curtailment or deprivation of the powers thus 
abused. The argument goes far beyond the case 
to which it is applied : it goes to prove, if it prove 
any thing, the inappropriateness of representative 
government to a colonial society, — the impossibility 
of establishing such a constitution without laying 
the foundation of an early separation from the 
parent state. 

Nor is the argument of those less unreasonable 
who maintain that if a collision should arise between 
the imperial and the local authority, the former 
would by the concession of responsible govern- 
ment have been deprived of a portion of its power 
to enforce obedience. Can it be supposed that the 
mother country would speak with less influence 
when it could appeal to a long course of liberal 

t 4 
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1841 . treatment, than when by a system of unreasonable 
opposition or restraint it had chafed the temper 
of the colonial population into fury ? Or is it pos- 
sible to believe that such opposition can produce any 
other effect than irritation and contempt, in place 
of submission and respect? In point of fact, the 
feelings caused by a system of needless and unrea- 
sonable obstruction are much more dangerous to the 
power of the mother country, and the permanence 
of the connection, than a dozen isolated acts of 
straightforward authority. „ 

In short, it is a mere truism to say that a 
representative legislature, wherever established, 
must influence the conduct of the executive go- 
vernment, and that if it is not allowed to act in a 
regular and legitimate manner it will act by con- 
vulsion. But the success of responsible govern- 
ment, or, if that name be objected to, of constitutional 
government, under a representative system, must 
depend in a colony, as in the mother 'country, on 
the discreet and forbearing use of the powers vested 
in the several authorities which together constitute 
the state. If one of these make an extreme use of 
its powers, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and 
confusion must ensue. The Imperial Government, 
in the first place, must forbear from exercising 
capriciously or unnecessarily its undoubted right 
to control the local policy of the Governor, — the 
Governor must abstain from using the prerogative 
of the Crown in contempt of or opposition to the 
well-known feelings of the people ; and they on 
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their part must not attempt to push popular theories 1841 . 
beyond tfie legitimate limits of a mixed govern- 
ment, or to coerce the Governor into measures in- 
consistent with his duty to his sovereign. But to 
carry out this system, it is evident that almost 
every thing must depend on the Governor himself. 

He must possess the confidence of the Home Go- 
vernment to secure his independence of action and 
the consistency of his policy. He must be fitted 
to obtain the respect of the people, that he may 
arrest any tendency on their part to extreme mea- 
sures ; and he must be endowed with moral courage, 
firmness of mind, and extensive knowledge, that he 
may direct the councils of his official servants, and 
take the lead in the introduction of those measures 
which are required for the public advantage. 

These qualifications were united in an eminent 
degree in Lord Sydenham. His position as a 
cabinet minister, and the change by which simul- 
taneously with his appointment to Canada Lord 
John Russell took charge of the Colonial depart- 
ment, were an earnest to all the world that he 
would be sure of the support of the Home Govern- 
ment. He was thus invested, from his first landing 
at Quebec, with an influence which no previous Go- 
vernor had possessed, and which every succeeding 
day tended to confirm. It was observed that Lord 
John Russell not only afforded him the most prompt 
and generous support, but took every opportunity 
of proclaiming that support in the most public 
manner — that in every series of papers laid before 
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1841 . Parliament this fact was brought prominently for- 

ward, and that sometimes papers were published of 

which this was apparently almost the whole object. 
These documents being immediately copied into the 
Canadian newspapers, no inhabitant of the Province 
could fail to know the terms of mutual confidence 
and respect which subsisted between Lord John 
Russell and Lord Sydenham. The authority which 
he derived from this circumstance formed an es- 
sential element of his success, since it was felt 
that he was clothed with the full power of the 
British Government ; that in what he decided his 
decision would be final ; and that his promises or 
threats were equally sure of fulfilment. 

But his personal character and previous political 
career were also exactly suited to assist him in his 
task. While as the son of a merchant, and himself 
at one time engaged in trade, he possessed an 
authority with the mercantile community which 
probably no other man could have bbtained, his 
intimate connexion with the liberal party in Eng- 
land, was a security to the Reformers of Upper 
Canada against his falling into the hands of the 
“'Compact.” And thus while the merchants of 
Quebec and Montreal, on the one hand, were pre- 
pared to support a Governor who, for the first time, 
understood their commercial schemes and interests 
as well as themselves, — who was always ready to 
enter into communication with them on such sub- 
jects, and who was scarcely less anxious than they 
to foster the advancement of the country, the Re- 
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formers of Upper Canada willingly abated in his 18 * 1 . 
favour a portion of the jealousy with which they 
had been accustomed to regard their successive 
Governors ; and which, however unwise, was under 
the circumstances not unnatural. Had his political 
character and habits of business been less known, 
it is not improbable that the indifference of the 
commercial body of the Lower Province and the 
jealousy of the Upper Canada Reform party might 
have induced them to stand aloof, until he had 
given some unequivocal pledge as to his intended 
policy ; and thus the success of his mission would 
have been at least postponed, even if it had not 
been permanently endangered. 

But the most useful of all his qualities, — those 
without which neither he nor any other Governor 
could at such a crisis have succeeded, — were his 
moral courage, indomitable energy, and intimate 
acquaintance with parliamentary tactics. It is im- 
possible attentively to consider his career, or to read 
the extracts which have been given from his private 
correspondence, without being struck with his ad- 
mirable decision and energy. His courage appeared 
ever to rise with the emergency, as if the difficul- 
ties which would have affrighted others did but 
add a zest to the excitement which he derived from 
the struggle. It was the possession of these qua- 
lities which enabled him to take that decided line in 
the session of the Upper Canada Legislature which 
breathed consistency into the unsteady councils of 
his supporters, while his knowledge of parliament- 
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1841 . ary proceedings showed him how to turn their num- 
' bers to the best possible account. The same quali- 

ties enabled him to brave the virulent attacks of the 
French Canadians and their adherents, and finally 
to discomfit the unexpected hostility which burst 
upon him at the opening of his last parliament, 
from a quarter which, up to that moment, he had 
considered friendly. Had he at that conjuncture 
evinced any wavering or despondency, Mr. Baldwin 
and his party would probably have triumphed, and 
the working of the Union Act might have been 
seriously impeded. Lord Sydenham's resolution 
saved that measure from at least the ill omen of a 
bad beginning, and thus secured for it a success 
which admitted neither of dispute nor qualification. 

Had Lord Sydenham's administration in Canada 
been prolonged, there is good reason to believe 
that of those who had been his most inveterate 
opponents during the first session of the United 
Legislature, many would have been brought over 
to a less uncompromising opposition, if not to 
actual support. Even among the French members, 
symptoms of a change were visible, of which Lord 
Sydenham had not been slow to avail himself. To 
several of that party he had promised appointments, 
which he did not live to bestow on them, but which 
they received from the hands of the Commander of 
the Forces after his death. These members would 
naturally have supported his government; and there 
were so many reasons why the great mass of that 
people should ran^ themselves on the same side, 
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that it seems scarcely probable that they would 
long have continued blind to the falsehood of the 
representations which charged Lord Sydenham 
with hostility towards their race. That he was 
actuated by a feeling the very opposite to this, is 
shown by every act of his administration. Had it 
been otherwise, how completely might he not have 
annihilated the political power of the French party 
at the time of the passing of the Union Act ! 

No one will deny that in the year 1839 there 
was in England a general dislike to the restoration 
to the French of any share of political power. Nor 
was this feeling unnatural. In his Report * Lord 
Durham had described in the following terms the 
sentiments of the two races in Lower Canada. 
“ Removed,” he says, “ from all actual share in the 
government of their country, they (the French 
Canadians) brood in sullen silence over the memory 
of their fallen countrymen, — of their burnt villages, 
of their r lined property, of their extinguished 
ascendency, and of their humbled nationality. To 
the Government and English they ascribe these 
wrongs, and nourish against both an indiscrimi- 
nating and eternal animosity. Nor have the English 
inhabitants forgotten in their triumph the terror 
with which they suddenly saw themselves sur- 
rounded by an insurgent majority, and the incidents 
which alone appeared to save them from the un- 
checked domination of their antagonists. They 
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1841* find themselves still a minority in the midst of a 

hostile and organised people; apprehensions of 

secret conspiracies and sanguinary designs haunt 
them unceasingly ; and their only hope of safety is 
supposed to rest on systematically terrifying and 
disabling the French, and in preventing a majority 
of that race from ever again being predominant in 
any portion of the legislature of the province. I 
describe in strong terms the feelings which appear 
to me to animate each portion of the population ; 
and the picture which I draw represents a state of 
things so little familiar to the personal experience 
of the people of this country, that many will pro- 
bably regard it as the work of mere imagination ; 
but I feel confident that the accuracy and modera- 
tion of my description will be acknowledged by all 
who have seen the state of society in Lower Canada 
during the last year. Nor do I exaggerate the 
inevitable constancy any more than the intensity 
of this animosity. Never again will' the present 
generation of French Canadians yield a loyal sub- 
mission to a British Government ; never again will 
the British population tolerate the authority of a 
House of Assembly in which the French shall pos- 
sess, or even approximate to a majority.” — In a 
subsequent pdrt of his Report he again expressed 
himself on the same point in words scarcely less im- 
pressive. “ I have already described, ” he observes, 
“ the state of feeling which prevails among each of 
the contending parties, or rather races ;— their all- 
pervading and irreconcilable enmity to each other; 
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the entire and irremediable disaffection of the whole mi. 

French population; as well as the suspicion with 

which the English regard the Imperial Government ; 
and the determination of the French, together with 
the tendency of the English, to seek for a redress of 
their intolerable present evils in the chances of a 
separation from Great Britain.” And in summing 
up his report he had recommended that “ in order 
to prevent the confusion and danger likely to ensue 
from attempting to have popular elections in dis- 
tricts recently the seats of open rebellion, it will 
be advisable to give the Governor a temporary power 
of suspending by proclamation, stating specifically 
the grounds of his determination, the writs of 
electoral districts, in which he may be of opinion 
that elections could not safely take place.” 

Such opinions, coming from so high an authority, 
appeared to justify the fears which had been before 
produced by the insane proceedings of the French ; 
and accordingly when the first Union Bill was 
brought forward, the general objection urged 
against it was the danger of entrusting political 
power to men whose disaffection was so notorious. 

In England, therefore, Lord Sydenham could have 
anticipated no difficulty, had he thought fit to throw 
the weight of his personal experience into the scale 
against the French. Nor had he more to fear in 
Upper Canada. We have seen that on his first 
landing in the capital of that province he was met 
by an address from the corporation of Toronto, the 
self-styled “ highest municipal body in the pro- 
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1841. vince,” in which the ascendency Ilf the British, and 

the subjection of the “ aliens,” i. e. the French, was 

strenuously insisted on. We have also seen that 
in the session of 1838-9, the Assembly of that 
province had adopted resolutions on the subject of 
the Union which would have placed the French in 
a hopeless minority, and have proscribed their 
language and their laws. What could have been 
easier for Lord Sydenham, had he really been hostile 
to that race, than to have acquiesced in the passing 
of similar resolutions in the session of 1839-40? 
No direct action would have been necessary on his 
part; he had but to withhold his opposition, and the 
former resolutions would again have been placed 
on the journals of Upper Canada. It was his stre- 
nuous opposition alone, — his uncompromising deter- 
mination, notwithstanding the timidity and reluc- 
tance of some of the local authorities, that defeated 
that ^roposal, and secured for the French the ample 
share of representation which they now'enjoy. Had 
he taken the opposite course, and either seconded 
Lord Durham’s suggestion, that the Government 
should be vested with a discretionary power to 
suspend writs in French counties; or supported 
the resolution of the Assembly of Upper Canada, 

that the Lower Province should return but 50 

¥ 

while the Upper Province returned 62 members, — 
there can be no question that, so supported, these 
provisions would have been incorporated by the 
Imperial Parliament into the Union Bill. In that 
case the French ifcight really have complained of 
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„„ * “ 

being deprived of a fair share of representation — a 
complaint which at present is quite unreasonable.* 
But how does Lord Sydenham’s conduct towards 
the French after his return from Upper Canada 
bear out this accusation, so often and so confidently 
repeated that at last it obtained currency, if not 
belief ? One of his first measures was to offer M. 
Lafontaine the appointment of Solicitor-general, 
which would of course have led to his having a seat 
in the Executive Council, with the avowed object, 
as M. Lafontaine himself declared, of reconciling 
the French to the Government, and of dispelling 


* The whole population of United Canada is about 1,150,000, 
of whom about 650,000 are in Lower Canada, and 500,000 in 
the Upper Province. Of the 650,000 in Lower Canada pro- 
bably 500,000 are French ; but as almost the whole stream of 
emigration passes through Lower Canada to the Upper Province, 
and as the number of emigrants during the year 184*2, including 
those from the United States, was upwards of 50,000, and will 
in the present season be probably greater, it is evident Ifiat in 
a very few years ^he balance of population will be in favour of 
Upper Canadg,, and against Lower Canada. If, then, the pro- 
portion of representatives from each Province had been fixed, 
as the objectors would have proposed, simply with reference to 
numbers, it would have been necessary very shortly to alter 
that proportion to keep pace with the fluctuations in the popu- 
lation, and the superiority which in the first instance Lower 
Canada would have obtained, in a very few years would have 
passed from it, and for ever, to Upper Canada. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more short-sighted than the wisdom of those 
who, with such facts before their eyes, are still perverse enough 
to sacrifice all their future advantages for a precarious and most 
short-lived benefit, and who insist on denouncing as oppressors 
and tyrants those who, with more prescience than themselves, 
defeat this suicidal policy. 
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i84i. that stubborn sullenness which was gradually un- 
fitting them for the right use of free institutions. 
Nor is it unimportant to consider the time and 
circumstances under which this offer was made. 
It was made almost immediately after Lord Sy- 
denham’s return from Upper Canada — as soon as 
possible after the permanence of the existing tran- 
quillity had been ascertained ; not forced upon 
him by the pressure of circumstances, but his 
own spontaneous act, and evidently intended as 
an amnesty for the race whom M. Lafontaine was 
supposed to represent. To those who think that 
the French were justified in their rebellion, tills 
offer may appear insufficient ; but to all who feel 
that the rebellion was unjustifiable — that the French 
had much to atone for, and the Government much 
to forgive, this early tender of reconciliation will 
appear not satisfactory only, but generous. Unless 
Lord Sydenham had been willing, in deference to 
M. Lafontaine’s objections, to abandon the Union, 
or at least to recommend a modification of the terms 
which had been solemnly sanctioned by the Special 
Council of Lower Canada and the whole Legislature 
of the Upper Province, it is not easy to understand 
what more he could have done. The objection taken 
by M. Lafontaine shut the door against all further 
negotiation with him — it amounted to a positive 
refusal on his part, and of course on the part of his 
adherents, to co-operate with the Government, ex- 
cept at the price of the Constitution. 

Shortly afterwards it devolved on Lord Sydenham 
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to nominate the first members of the corporations i 84 i. 

of Quebec and Montreal, it having been found im- 

possible, in the absence of any assessment roll, to 
provide the necessary arrangements for their elec- 
tion. This, then, was an occasion on which, if he 
had been truly described, his hostility to the French 
would have shown itself. Yet what was the case ? 

In the Quebec Corporation, the mayor, two out of 
six aldermen, and six out of twelve councilmen, 
were selected from the population of French origin ; 
while at Montreal he took from the same race three 
out of the six aldermen, and four out of the twelve 
councilmen. Had M. Lafontaine not refused to 
allow himself to be appointed, the proportion of 
French in the Montreal Corporation would have 
been larger.* Even the most violent of the French 
journals were forced on this occasion to allow that 
the fittest men had been named, and that, had the 
matter depended on a popular election, the choice 
would scarcely have been different ; and to this fact 
the most conclusive testimony has been since borne 
by the re-election of all but one of those of Lord 
Sydenham’s nominees in Montreal, who thought fit 
to become candidates for a second term of service. 

The next measure which Lord Sydenham brought 
forward, exclusively relating to French interests, 

* It had been generally supposed that the French population 
of Montreal far exceeded the English ; but the census which 
has recently (184<3) been completed shows the reverse to be the 
fact; the French population numbering only 17,000, the English 
23,000. 

u 2 
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1841 . was the St. Sulpice Ordinance, of which the object 
has been already explained. A considerable portion 
of the English party of Lower Canada was opposed 
to this measure ; and there was good reason to ex- 
pect, as turned out to be the case, that it might 
meet with opposition in the Imperial Parliament. 
Considering how long its settlement had been al- 
lowed to stand over, and the multiplicity of busi- 
ness which Lord Sydenham had on his hands, he 
might well have found an excuse for leaving the 
question still unsettled, had he been, as was said, 
hostile or even indifferent to the claims of the 
French population. But he felt that to do so 
would be unjust ; that the accommodation to which 
the Seminary had previously consented was not 
more than they were equitably entitled to receive ; 
and that the present was the only certain oppor- 
tunity of procuring it for them. He accordingly 
resolved, in spite of the labour and odium thereby 
entailed on him, to carry through the Ordinance. 

During his last Parliament, as has been already 
stated, he again made a tender of reconciliation to 
the French — not under compulsion, for by that 
time his supporters had triumphed in the Assembly, 
and the principal measures of the Session were 
secure — but from a sincere desire to obliterate the 
injurious distinctions of race, and to unite all par- 
ties in support of the Government. It is, perhaps, 
not surprising, that the French Members should at 
this period have held aloof; that, knowing how 
shortly his administration must, under any circum- 
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stances, be brought to a close, they should have 1841. 
been unwilling to incur the charge of inconsistency, 
which would have followed any change of senti- 
ment towards him. But this does not detract from 
the merit of his constant endeavours to promote 
their real interests in spite of their opposition. He 
felt, indeed, as all have felt who have attended to 
the affairs of Canada, — and as no one has shown 
more convincingly than Lord Durham, — that it 
would be impossible, and even if possible most un- 
wise, to interfere with the tendency to Anglification 
which is the necessary consequence of the Union. 

He felt that to perpetuate institutions which must 
create an insurmountable barrier between two sec- 
tions of a people was a political absurdity; and 
that the sooner the party which would eventually 
have to give way became alive to their position, 
the better for the permanent interests of all. He 
would, therefore, encourage no hopes that this es- 
sential prindple of the Union Bill would be modi- 
fied ; but.in reviewing the course which he pursued 
in respect to the French, from the first moment of 
his arrival in Canada to his death, no unprejudiced 
person can believe that he was actuated by any 
other feeling than an anxious desire to consult their 
welfare and just rights, so far as his duty to the 
other inhabitants of the Province and the empire at 
large would permit.’ 

In truth, the anxiety which Lord Sydenham felt 
for the prosperity of Canada was too sincere and 
absorbing to allow him wantonly to disregard the 

u 3 
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1841. feelings of any considerable portion of its inhabit- 
ants. During the two years of his administration 
every energy of his strong and eminently practical 
mind was engrossed in the single task of advancing 
its interests ; and while the extracts of his private 
letters, which have been given in the previous 
pages, show the intensity of this feeling, its con- 
stancy even unto death is proved by the terms of 
the Speech* which, on his death-bed, he dictated 
* for the close of the Session, and by the directions 
which in the intervals of pain he continued to give, 
within the last twelve hours of his life, relating 
to public affairs. Canada, it has been truly said, 
was on his heart: he died as he had lived — its 
friend. His name has passed from among us — he 
has left none to wear his hardly-earned honours; 
yet, so long as Canada shall continue a part of the 
British dominions, his memory must be associated 
with her destinies — an example to future governors 
to guide and encourage them in their difficulties — 
to show how the energy of one man may diffuse 
itself through a whole society, and how a straight- 
forward uncompromising firmness may confound the 
inveterate opposition of its adversaries, and insure 
the sincere and generous attachment of its friends. 

His career is still too recent for the world to do 
it justice; party and personal feelings have not 
had time to subside. Nevertheless even already, 
among those who were opposed to him in life, a 


* Vide Appendix. 
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truer appreciation of his merits, and a more en- 
larged interpretation of his policy, have begun 
to show themselves ; and we may rest assured that 
this feeling will daily extend. His will be the 
fate of other noble spirits who have been engaged 
in the active struggles of political life: envy or 
hatred may distort and misrepresent their conduct, 
while their course is yet unfinished ; but the calmer 
and more disinterested tribunal of public opinion 
will do them justice, when their removal from the 
scene shall have left men’s minds unbiassed. 

“ Virtutem incolumem odimus, 

Subiatain ex oculis quaerimus, invidi.” 


Lord Sydenham died at the age of forty-two ; an 
age at which the public career of many statesmen 
is only commencing, of few is more 4,han half 
accomplished? Had his life been prolonged, and a 
stronger constitution permitted him to continue 
to devote his talents and experience to publie 
business, few living men, perhaps, would at this 
time have commanded a larger share of the con- 
fidence of the community, or possessed, whether 
in or out of office, a greater influence over the 
course of affiairs by which the national welfare is 
determined. 

No man, we often hear, is long missed. His 
place is quickly filled, and the world goes on as 
before, or as it would have done had he not left it. 

u 4 
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In the case of Lord Sydenham, he had, in fact, 
for the two years previous to his decease, been 
withdrawn from the immediate focus of British 
politics ; and though the report of his brilliant 
administration in Canada excited much warm ad- 
miration among his friends in this country, and 
extorted praise and respect even from his political 
opponents, still a public man who is lost sight Of 
for two whole years in the centre of the political 
arena runs much chance of being forgotten alto- 
gether. 

Had he, however, been permitted to return from 
Canada, Lord Sydenham’s own energies and perse- 
vering anxiety to forward the march of improve- 
ment must, under any circumstances, have secured 
to him a high position in public estimation. And 
the tendency of events, since the period of his 
quitting England, has been precisely of a nature to 
render lii^ peculiar qualifications of more than 
ordinary value and importance in the conduct of 
public affairs. From the epoch of the ..decease of 
Mr. Huskisson he had been generally looked up to 
as the leading advocate of the doctrine currently 
known as that of Free Trade , — of the important, 
and till of late disputed principle, that the industry 
of a country thrives best when left to its own 
devices, uninterfered with by legislative and fiscal 
shackles imposed for the pretended object of encou- 
raging and protecting it. He had gone further 
than Mr. Hnskisson himself had ever ventured in 
laying down this great principle, and in recom- 
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mending it for adoption as a state maxim.* He 
had never wavered for an instant in the expres- 
sion of his opinion in its favour, nor in a fearless 
determination to act up to it so far as a just regard 
to circumstances would permit ; and he had, in 
fact, vigorously and indefatigably striven to carry 
it out into practice during nine years of official 
power. He endured, without flinching, the savage 
storm of ridicule, calumny, and misrepresentation, 
which frOm the countless organs of the various mono- 
polies was daily, weekly, and monthly poured forth 
upon him, as previously upon Huskisson, for daring 
to make war against their darling system of (mis- 


* Lord Sydenham’s opinion had always been .strongly ex- 
pressed on the question of what is often called “ the Reciprocity 
System/* and which has been of late frequently debated. Con- 
ceding the advantage of securing favourable terms of admission 
into foreign countries for the products of our industry by com- 
mercial treaties, if to be obtained by negotiation, ■*— and no one, 
as we have sl^wn, laboured more assiduously or successfully 
than himself to obtain such, — he yet always contended that the 
chance of obtaining such advantage might be too dearly pur- 
chased ; that it was a suicidal policy to maintain high import 
duties for a permanence because other countries were so foolish 
as to do so too ; that, in fact, our best and safest policy is to set 
an example of moderate duties to ail other countries, which they 
will be compelled to follow, or, if not, that they will be the 
sufferers, not we ; that to whatever extent we buy of the foreigner 
we must from the nature of things sell to him an equivalent ; in 
short, that our chief care should be not to impede our import 
trade, leaving our exports to take care of themselves, as they 
cannot fail to do. This argument has never been more lucidly 
advanced than in Lord Sydenham’s Speech on the Silk Trade 
in 1829 (see pp. 27 — 33.), and in that to his Manchester Con- 
stituency of 1832 (p. 62.). 
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called) protection ; and this at a time when those 
who now claim the credit of having always sup- 
ported the principle of commercial freedom either 
opposed him, or at the best stood coldly and 
silently aloof, and left him to bear the full weight 
of the odium then attaching to its advocacy. And 
now events which his sagacity long since foresaw 
and predicted as inevitable had brought about a 
crisis in the commercial and economical history of 
the country, in which the full application of this 
principle could brook no longer delay, if the nation 
were to retain its pre-eminence in wealth and 
power, and be preserved from impending ruin — a 
crisis in which the leaders of the very party that 
had for years past thwarted and calumniated the 
efforts both of Mr. Huskisson and Lord Sydenham 
to liberate trade from the restrictions of the “ pro- 
tective ” system, were forced themselves to come 
forward and admit the soundness of the doctrine 
they had so long allowed their followers to revile 
unchecked, and the necessity of far more largely 
acting upon it than they had permitted their po- 
litical opponents when in power even to propose 
with any chance of success. 

As this crisis approached, and before Lord 
Sydenham’s death, many who saw with dread the 
blackening of the horizon, and heard the threaten- 
ings of the coming storm, looked with anxiety for 
the expected return of one whose experience and 
judgment was, in their opinion, well fitted to cope 
with its emergencies, and exert, even out of office* 
/ 
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a salutary influence in the national councils on its 
occurrence. And their regret was proportionately 
severe when this hope was destroyed by his pre- 
mature and melancholy dissolution. 

Nor, whatever sincere respect we may entertain 
^for the abilities of those who now hold the fore- 
most rank in that noble contest into which he, 
with them, would have so warmly entered as into 
his natural element, had his life been spared, can it 
be gainsayed that no one individual among his 
survivors unites so many of the peculiar quali- 
fications which he possessed for successful service 
in this particular cause. His comprehensive and 
liberal views of commercial policy were founded not 
upon book-learned theory, caught up from the sugges- 
tions of pamphleteering economists, but upon exten- 
sive practical acquaintance with commerce, and an 
experience gained in the superintendence through 
many years of the whole range of the commercial 
interests of this mighty empire : with this, an in- 
timate acquaintance with finance — habits of order 
and business — indefatigable application — the confi- 
dence of practical men built upon a long intercourse 
— and, moreover, the tact, judgment, and prudence 
taught to a mind of great natural sagacity by a 
long and intimate acquaintance with parliamentary 
tactics and ministerial responsibility. 

Possessing these acknowledged qualifications, 
had Lord Sydenham returned to this country with 
the additional reputation acquired by his brilliantly 
successful administration of Canadian affairs, where, 
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being isolated from all others, his individual abilities 
had been brought out the more conspicuously, it 
cannot be questioned that he would have com- 
manded a high position in public opinion, and must 
have taken a very prominent and valuable share in 
the discussions that have been, and are yet going^ 
on, upon the absorbing questions of the day relative 
to commercial legislation. 

These speculations are perhaps useless at present; 
but not so, it may be hoped, this attempt' to record 
and present to the public a review of the acts and 
opinions of one who did so much, while living, to 
advance the prosperity of the country by giving 
freedom to its industry, and whose authority may 
yet have some influence in guiding the current of 
public opinion, now setting so strongly, and, as it 
would appear, irresistibly, in the direction which 
for so many years he laboured to give to it. 

Nor, it is hoped, will the portion of this memoir 
which relates to his Canadian administration be 
devoid of a similar value. It may serve„to teach a 
lesson of great practical value with respect to the 
treatment of Colonial dependencies. The time is 
gone by when the important task of representing 
in them the sovereign authority can be safely en- 
trusted to unskilful or inexperienced hands. The 
peace of the empire, the progress and future des- 
tinies of great nations, can no longer be jeopardized 
in this manner. It requires a mind of no ordinary 
vigour and Capacity to encounter successfully the 
ever-varying difficulties of such an office — above 
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all, where the Colony possesses an independent 
legislature, and perhaps no lengthened experience 
in the exercise of such an institution. By executive 
mismanagement a colony may be very easily ruined 
and lost, or the parent state weakened and dis- 
tressed by its forcible retention. A mere glance 
at the history of Canada during the last few years, 
will amply demonstrate to the most casual observer 
that such a colony is only to be preserved and ren- 
dered a real source of strength, power, and wealth 
to the mother country, through the rapid develop- 
ment of their common resources by a cordial union, 
when the sovereign power within it is delegated to 
some statesman who, like Lord Sydenham, can 
temper conciliation with firmness, mildness with 
decision, — who, without trenching on the freedom of 
representative institutions, knows how to maintain 
the supremacy of the imperial authority, and whose 
personal influence, prudent skill, and practical 
knowledge oft mankind may enable him so to work 
upon the discordant materials he has to deal with, 
as to obviate those shocks and collisions to which 
new and popular institutions are ever liable, and 
which at a distance from the central supreme autho- 
rity are more than ordinarily hazardous. 

Such a governor as Lord Sydenham is, indeed, 
not to be always obtained. Perhaps one so hap- 
pily fitted for the task will never be again seen. 

• But he has afforded a high standard towards which 
to approximate in our estimate of the qualifications 
required for such an office. 
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Canada has, certainly, no less reason than this 
country to deplore his , loss ; since, even though 
absent from her, he might have been relied on to 
watch over her destinies, with which so much of 
his own future fame is embarked, and advocate 
her cause on every opportunity in the Imperial 
Councils. But it may be reasonably hoped that 
the great institutions and large schemes of public 
economy which were founded by him, will survive 
the embarrassments that mismanagement or party 
dissensions may for a time occasion ; and that this 
Province, of which the natural resources are so 
vast, may long continue incorporated with the 
glorious Empire of Britain, growing in wealth, 
power, and prosperity into the mighty and ulti- 
mately independent nation which it is, no doubt, 
destined hereafter to become. For this prospect 
both countries will, it is confidently anticipated, 
ever consider themselves in a large degree in- 
debted to the wise resolves and vigorous action of 
Lord Sydenham’s administration of thf. affairs of 
Canada in the years 1839, 1840, and 1841. 

The public character of Lord Sydenham has 
been anticipated in the narrative of his public 
career. Little remains to be said but what would 
be mere repetition. His mind was of a class pe- 
culiarly fitted to deal with the necessities of the 
bustling and practical period in which he lived, 
and that was the secret of his early and rapid 
success in the arena of politics. His was not, 
however, a parliamentary reputation of the usqpl 
/ 
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stamp, acquired by oratorical display, or gladia- 
torial powers of debate. He seldom attempted 
any flights of eloquence, though in some of his 
earlier speeches there are passages which cannot 
be read, and certainly were not heard, without 
creating strong emotion. His voice, however, in 
speaking was not well modulated, and this is well 
.known to be essential to successful oratory. The 
subjects to which he exclusively confined him- 
self in addressing the House of Commons were, 
moreover, necessarily dry and unentertaining, full 
of details of facts and figures, usually of the most 
uninteresting character to such an assembly as the 
House of Commons. On the exciting party ques- 
tions of the day he rarely opened his mouth ; and 
hence his services to his party were liable to be 
undervalued by those who look rather to the de- 
bates in the House, than to the principles on which 
the government is carried on, or the mode in which 
it conducts the affairs of the country. In fact he 
ever disliked and avoided speaking, unless when 
the commercial or financial interests of the country, 
to which he devoted himself, required the exposure 
of some abuse, or the suggestion of some legislative 
improvement, or when the business of his office 
rendered defence or explanation necessary. 

His fame must rest, as has been noticed in an 
earlier part of this memoir, not so much on what 
he did or said in Parliament, as on what he did 
and proposed to do out of it, — on his consistent, 
|pd to a great degree successful efforts, to expose 
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the fallacy of the miscalled “ Protective System,” 
and gradually but effectively to root it out of the 
statute-book, and thereby to free the universal 
industry of Britain from the mischievous shackles 
imposed, and yet partially maintained, by an igno- 
rant and mistaken selfishness — to allow the de- 
velopment of its inherent energies, unincumbered 
by the officious patronage of the legislature — tO| 
permit it to make (as under such circumstances it 
is sure to do) that vigorous, rapid, and healthy 
progress, which must secure to all engaged in it a 
continually increasing remuneration, and to the 
nation at large a corresponding increase of. her 
power, her strength, and her prosperity. 

His Canadian administration may be looked on 
as » brief though brilliant episode in his public life, 
which, while it confirmed the high opinion ever 
entertained of him by his friends, convinced those 
who had under-estimated his powers before of their 
extent and variety — convinced every ,one that in 
all the great qualifications of intellect, temper, 
habits, and acquired information that constitute a 
statesman, few have been so rarely gifted as the 
lamented subject of this memoir. 

In private life Lord Sydenham was universally 
loved and esteemed. His amiable disposition and 
pleasing manner excited the warmest attachment 
among those who were admitted to his intimacy, 
and in every circumstance that affected their happi- 
ness he always appeared to feel the liveliest personal 
interest. In the midst of his unceasing occupationg 

Ji- , I . / 
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he never failed to find time for any work of kind- 
ness or charity that offered itself, and even for the 
attentions required by the forms of society.* His 
assistance was always promptly and eagerly af- 
forded, whenever he could oblige a friend or confer 
a favour on a meritorious object. His integrity 
and sense of honour were of the loftiest character, 
and his disinterestedness carried to an excess. The 
remuneration, indeed, for his arduous public ser- 
vices in office, with which he was contented^ was 
far inferior to that of any other official of equal 
station, and much below (be it said in passing) 
what a just and wise appreciation of the importance 
of the post would assign to it. But never having 
married, his wants were moderate, and his private 
fortune more than compensated the exiguity of his 
official salary. That he remained single may per- 
haps be partly attributed to an early disappoint- 
ment ; but chiefly to his incessant occupations and 
failing health. The friendships he formed with 
individuals of either sex were both strong and 
lasting. Indeed few men were more fitted by 
nature to captivate and enchain affection. His 
person and countenance were singularly prepossess- 
ing : his manner full of charm and refinement, and 
his address frank, manly, and courteous : his dispo- 


• In a letter to an idle friend who had been reraise in corre- 
spondence, he says, tersely and truly, “ You have no time of 
cdnrse — no one who hoe nothing to do ever has. 9 ' 

X 
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sition obliging : his regard to the feelings of others 
exquisite. His mind was amply stored with varied 
information, acquired from books, from frequent 
foreign travel, from an acquaintance with the 
leading characters of the day, and a special inti- 
macy with the subjects of paramount interest in 
these bustling times. His remarkable aptitude for 
foreign languages made his conversation as pleasing 
and his society as much sought after by foreigners 
as by his countrymen. Few men were more gene- 
rally popular in the circle in which he moved, and 
this was ever the highest and most intellectual of 
whatever place he inhabited. He was a sincere 
Christian, and the account given of his last hours 
by the reverend gentleman who fulfilled the last 
painful duties towards him, as his chaplain, is at 
once affecting and consolatory to his intimate friends 
and connections, among whom his loss created a 
void which can never be supplied. 

It is not, however, in his private capacity, but 
rather as a public benefactor, that it has Jbeen the 
object of this Memoir to record him, and it* may 
safely be concluded by the expression of an opinion, 
that the annals of no country can produce an in- 
stance of one, who, in a spirit of truer patriotism, 
during the brief period permitted to his earthly 
career, more nobly, ardently, devotedly pursued, 
in defiance of ridicule, obloquy, and the most odious 
misrepresentation, through good repute and through 
bad, and at the sacrifice of his own ease, health, 
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and even life itself, the one great object which 
was ever uppermost in his thoughts to the last 
moment of his existence, — namely, the increase of 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, by all such 
means as are within the reach of those gifted 
statesmen who wield the supreme power of In*» ? 
perial Britain. 

None knew better than he the amount of that 
power, — the influence which Great Britain, at the 
head of the advancing energies of the civilised 
world, exercises over the destinies of mankind. 
And the task which he laid down for himself, on 
arriving at manhood, and assiduously laboured 
through the remainder of his life to accomplish, 
was, in truth, the highest, the noblest, the most 
godlike, which it is given to man upon earth to 
undertake. Time and power were not afforded 
him to give full effect to his exertions, or bring 
them to maturity. Nevertheless, those who here- 
after review the events of the age he lived in will, 
it is believed, see reason to assign to their impulse 
no inconsiderable share of the beneficial progress 
which is now generally making towards a right 
understanding and a practical exemplification in 
this country, followed as she is sure to be at a 
distance by other states, of the great problem how 
human institutions can best secure, and least inter- 
fere with, the spontaneous' development of man’s 
ingenuity and industry in the production and just 
distribution of all the material comforts and enjoy- 

x 2 • 
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ments of ' existence, which a gracious Providence 
has abundantly placed within his reach. 

This, and the impress of his influence on the 
future history of our North American Colonies, 
will form Lord Sydenham’s most enduring and 
appropriate monument. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD SYDENHAM. 


The following passages from Lord Sydenham’s private 
correspondence, whilst in Canada, relating to matters of 
general interest, not having found a place in the body of 
the Memoir, are here appended, under an impression of 
the value attaching to his opinions on such subjects. 

As Governor- General of the entire North American 
Provinces, he had the responsibility of directing such mea- 
sures as became necessary from time to time for checking 
the continual encroachments of the people of Maine within 
the disputed territory — encroachments which threatened 
the absolute invasion and dispossession of our early settle- 
ments on the Madawaska, and the occupation by &ie 
Americans of the entire country in dispute, pending the 
determination of the question of right between the two 
Governments. The following passages from letters written 
in 1840^-1, evince Lord Sydenham’s determination no 
longer to tolerate the continuance of these one-sided en- 
croachments. The decisive steps taken by him of posting 
troops in the Madawaska settlement, probably more than 
anything else contributed to dispose the people of Maine to 
assent to a final arrangement of the question, by putting 
an end to their chance of gaining any further advance in 
the unauthorised mode in which they had hitherto been 
permitted to appropriate the territory. 

In the late parliamentary discussions on the Boundary 
Question and Ashburton Treaty, blame has been cast on 
the Government of Lord Melbourne for permitting these 

x 4 
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encroachments. It will be seen that there was no hesitation 
at head-quarters as to the course to be pursued in this 
matter, and that, if blame is due anywhere, it must rest 
with the inferior functionaries. 

Toronto, 12th September, 1840. 

“ I am sorry to hear of a fresh dispute between Sir 
Colin Campbell and Sir John Harvey ; but in this case the 
first seems to me to be clearly in the wrong* I told him 
most distinctly and emphatically that I would not permit a 
gun to be removed, or a soldier withdrawn (unless in sub- 
stitution) from the American frontier, and he assured me 
that it should not be done. If his guns are in more danger 
now than they have been for the last eighteen months, he 
may send a force to protect them. Of that I am no judge ; 
and the military authorities can best decide the question. 
But my instructions are, and I have told Sir Colin I should 
see them followed, that things should remain in statu quo 
upon the American border ; and that I would not consent 
to a cartridge being taken away. I am the more resolved 
on this after the conduct of Sir John Harvey, in having 
permitted Colonel Parke quietly to take a census of the 
Queen’s subjects in Madawaska, instead of arresting him 
instantly , as he ought to have done . The fact is we owe all 
that has happened in the disputed territory to his mis- 
management. First, his ts convention ** with General Scott, 
in which he was completely outwitted by the New En- 
glander; next the occupation of Fort Jarvis, which he 
ought never to have allowed ; and, lastly, a series of en- 
croachments crowned by this last proceeding at Madawaska, 
all of which would have been checked, if a company had 
gone there last winter as I directed 

■'f -5 

TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

U. C. 5th September, 1840. 

*Vl earnestly hope you will adopt my plan of haying the 
territory kept pending the inquiry that must precede a 
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settlement, by regulars on both sides acting under com- 
missioners. That will be our only security. In such a 
country (I wish you could see it), the Civil Posse, a 
fellow armed to the teeth, and who can put a rifle ball 
through the ace of hearts at one hundred paces, is a far 
more dangerous sentry than a United States* soldier — and 
he is under no control whatever. The officers of the regu- 
lars will do all they can to keep order and put down the 
predatory attempts of the civilians ; and they pride them- 
selves on keeping up a good understanding with our troops. 
I have had many instances of this good feeling lately 
along the frontier, especially in the west, where they go 
even so far as to refuse to receive our deserters. But 
some temporary arrangement must be come to this 
autumn, or Maine will ‘ go a-head ’ again in the spring. 
Think of the impudence of the people, or, as it is now said, 
of the central government, in sending to take a census of 
the Madawaska settlement. Harvey was weak enough only 
to protest, and my order to arrest Mr. Parke arrived too 
late of course.** 


Montreal, 24th November, 1840. 

€C The Maine people at the Fish River have recom- 
menced th^ir operations, and now pretend to exclusive 
jurisdiction up to the mouth of the Madawaska River, thus, 
in fact, emitting off our communication with New Brunswick, 
or, at least, commanding it. This is, of course, not to be 
tolerated, and I have ordered a sufficient force into the Ma- 
dawaska settlement to support the civil power and protect 
the Queen's subjects, if the Fish River people proceed to 
carry their threats into effect. I consider this to be, 
under the circumstances, an indispensable measure of pre- 
caution, though I dare say it will be made much of at 
Washington, and complained of as one of aggression. I 
entertain little doubt myself that these fresh encroach- 
ments are the result of a fixed plan of policy, consisting in 
a determination to delay all settlement of this question, 
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and in the mean time to push forward point by point, a 
little at a time, hoping that each new move may be con- 
sidered in itself too unimportant to lead us to go beyond 
a * protest.’ But be it weakness only or treachery on 
the part of the Government, it is quite clear to me that 
our only course is to resist any move, whatever it may be, 
and show by our acts, not merely by our words, that we 
will support such resistance. I am of opinion, likewise, 
that by adopting that course, the Central Government 
will be more likely to come at last to some arrangement 
leading to the final adjustment of the question, than if 
they found their advantage in its delay, as they have done 
now for three or four years. 

What will be the effect of the Presidential vote upon 
this question and others in the States? I shall be very 
glad to hear your opinion. Will there be a suspension of 
all great questions during the remainder of Van Buren’s 
reign? That seems merely the necessary consequence of 
such a form of Government. Imagine a Ministry at 
home under a notice to quit that day six months ! ” 

Government House, Montreal, 26th December, 1840. 

“ I now know my ground as well as my men pretty 
well, which I did not last year when I had just arrived 
We owe every thing that has happened to the course 
that has been pursued in the disputed territory. The 
object of the Americans is delay ; and no wonder, for it 
has been wonderfully profitable to them. Four years ago 
they never pretended even to jurisdiction north of the 
Mars Hill ; scarcely north of Houlton. Now they have 
got the whole valley of the Restook, all the southern bank 
of the St. John except our settlement, a fort at the Fish 
River, and claim and exercise jurisdiction over the Mada- 
waska settlement, north and south banks, down to the 
Madawaska River ! They have got away from *us all the 
best territory, 10,000 square miles; they are filling it 
rapidly with settlers^ and lumberers. The warden. 
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McLaughlin, who was here the other day, dare not show 
his face to the south of the river ; and this is, after all, the 
only land that is good for any thing, all to the north being, 
as Professor Renwick truly said to me, not worth the ex- 
pense of his own survey. This they have done by the 
€t go-a-head ” principle on their side, and the “ protest ” 
principle on ours. But it is really time that some check 
was put to this system, or I have no doubt that next year 
they will walk into Canada and establish themselves there 
likewise. I know of no means of doing this but at last 
drawing a line, and showing , not telling , them, that they 
cannot pass it. Then, and then only, will they stop ; and 
finding that nothing is to be made by further delay, they 
will probably negociate at last upon reasonable terms. 
For this reason I shall now keep my troops at Madawaska, 
and persevere in my line of policy according to my in- 
structions, unless the Government choose to take it out of 
my hands. 

“ I "have written to Lord John to carry into effect the 
Duke of Wellington’s plan of colonising the valley of the 
St. John’s. I could throw five or six hundred families into 
it next year ; but I want money for it, as the land that is 
left to us is bad, and the expense will be considerable. 
However, it is well worth doing, and I wish you to con- 
sider it.” # 

The following strong opinions on the effect of the poli- 
tical institutions of the United States upon the national 
character may, perhaps, have been something coloured by 
the annoyance experienced, both before and during the 
administration of Lord Sydenham, along the entire frontier 
of our North American Provinces, from the aggressions of 
the lawless bordering population of the States — aggres- 
sions which for a long time kept a portion of the inhabit- 
ants and the Government of those provinces in a state ap- 
proaching to hostility with large bodies of the people of 
the Union, whom their own Government appeared to have 
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no power to control. But, after making every allowance 
for the unavoidable influence of such feelings on Lord 
Sydenham’s mind, the picture here presented by the hand 
of one who, throughout his life, proved himself an ardent 
advocate of the freest institutions which are compatible 
with civilised society, is painful to the contemplation of 
those who have hitherto witnessed, with deep interest, the 
great experiment of self-government now for half a cen- 
tury going on in North America : — 

“ As far as I can iudge from hearsay and the observation 
which, as a neighbour, and having pretty important busi- 
ness to do with them, I can make, I should say that 
Marryatt is only too lenient to the Yankees in his second 
series. I do not mean in his criticisms upon their social 
habits. Spitting and chawing, eating with their knives or 
bolting their meals, or sleeping three in other people’s 
beds, are all disagreeable in their way, but regard only 
themselves or any unfortunate traveller ; but I mean in 
greater matters. Their government seems to me the worst 
of tyrannies — that of the mob, supported by the most 
odious and profligate corruption. No man who aims at 
power dare avow an opinion of his own. He must pander 
to the lowest prejudices of the people, and in their parties 
(the two great ones which now divide the Uniotf, the Loco- 
focoes and the Whigs), the only object of the leacjing men 
of either is to instil some wretchedly low sentiment into 
the people, and then exploiter it for their own advantage. 

ft There is scarcely a statesman of either who would not 
adopt the most violent or the basest doctrine to-morrow, if 
he thought that he could work it to advantage with the 
majority. If you remember the character of the news- 
paper editor in Cooper’s novel of * Homeward Bound/ 
you have the type of the whole people, high and low. It 
is the corruption of Walpole’s House of Commons ex- 
tended over a whole people. Peculation and jobbing, the 
only objects ; delusion and the basest flattery of the people, 
the moans* The joke ^is, that we in Europe are apt to 
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fancy that the Government is a cheap one, the patronage 
little, the means of corruption small, and the people care- 
ful of their own interests as opposed to the attempts of 
their rulers : this, all because we find the President getting 
only 5000Z. a-year ! The reverse of all this is the fact. I 
will venture to say that there is more jobbing and dirty 
work in one State of the Union, than in all Downing 
Street and Whitehall. Every place is the object of party 
contest, and they are innumerable in each little Govern- 
ment of each State. The people being the direct be- 
stowers of all, if not immediately, at least indirectly, are 
adulated in the most disgusting and degrading way ; and 
the trash from which an educated minister or borough- 
monger in England would turn with disgust, is greedily 
swallowed by them. The result, of course, is general de- 
basement. Those who aim at place and power are corrupt 
and corrupters. The masses who bestow them are igno- 
rant, prejudiced, dishonest, and utterly immoral. You 
will naturally say, under such circumstances, how is it that 
they advance so rapidly and so steadily ? It is the mil- 
lions of acres of good land alone that does this. Exhaust 
the means by which all their unquiet spirits and ruined 
speculators now find a fresh field, and the bubble will 
burst at once. If they drive us into a war, which, how- 
ever, I do not think likely, the blacks in the South will 
soon settle all that part of the Union; and in the North 
I feel sure that we can lick them to their heart’s content. 

“ A Republic could answer in former times, in countries 
where there was no people or few — the bulk of the popu- 
lation helots and slaves ; but where there is a people, and 
they really have the power, Government is only possible 
by pandering to their worst passions, which makes the 
country unbearable to a man of any education, and the 
central Government itself a bye-word amongst civilised 
nations. I hope that we may live long enough to see this 
great bubble burst ; and I do not believe that we need be 
very long-lived for that.” 
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On the occurrence of the outrage at Lockport, when 
the mob forcibly prevented the liberation of Macleod, on 
bail, he writes : — 

24th February, 1841. 

“Was there ever such a state of society in a country 
calling itself civilised ? The judges of the land getting out 
of bed to render an account of their conduct on the bench to 
a committee chosen by the mob in the streets ! and not an 
effort made by the civil power to maintain order. It quite 
justifies Madame Roland’s last saying. Unless we settle 
this whole question now with the American Government, 
we shall have nothing but trouble all along the frontier, 
for the Yankees will take to arresting people as a good 
speculation. I trust therefore that Palmerston will insist 
on reparation being made, and on a distinct understanding 
being arrived at, that when the two governments nego- 
ciate, the matter is to be settled by them, and not by the 
separate states, with whom we cannot deal.” 

“ There never was such a trumpery affair as that nigger 

business at Chippewa The complaint made by 

Stevenson is only a pretence to serve as an electioneering 
manoeuvre, and leave an embarrassment the more for the 
party coming into power. The administration, press, and 
their public men are now using all their powbr to raise a 
cry against England. You will have seen of course that 
wonderful Report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 
This, however, will do us no harm, for every thing being 
4 party* in America, the more the Locofocos abuse us, 
the more will the Whigs, who govern after the 4th March, 
cling to us.” 

Montreal, 12th April, 1841. 

“ No man can say how the feelings of so mobile a 
people as the Americans may be upon any point six 
months from the time he speaks. But at present, I am 
satisfied that they h*ve no desire for war with England. 
They are too calculating a people, and fight not for glory. 
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but plunder, which they know they cannot now get in 
Canada* You must not in the least heed their speeches 
or declarations in their popular assemblies. They are such 
a set of braggadocios, and there is such a submission on 
the part of their public men to the claims of their ex- 
travagant vanity and self-sufficiency, that their language is 
always in the superlative. But their acts will be very dif- 
ferent. Mr. Pickens, in explaining that his Report was a 
peaceable otte, blurted out the whole character and conduct 
of his countrymen, when he said that he did not mean war 
— all he wished was to frighten us by big words and 
Billingsgate. 

“ In two or three years I hope we shall have a good hold 
on the vastly increasing population of the Western States 
by their interest through the St. Lawrence ; indeed we 
have some now. The eastern sea-board is certainly with 
us, and the south have their cotton interest as well as their 
slave-fears, so that I really anticipated no cause for alarm 
of war being rashly entered upon through the ambition or 
restlessness of the people, if we once put an end to these 
border-feuds, which have now endangered the peace, and 
will inevitably do so again unless brought to a close by a 
distinct arrangement between the respective governments 
that they will not permit it to be jeopardised by individual 
acts of violence and outrage.” 

On the subject of emigration, Lord Sydenham wrote 
thus : — 

“ I consider any scheme for paying the expense of the 
passage of emigrants by the sale of land, utterly inappli- 
cable to these colonies. 

€t This expense, therefore, must be borne either by the 
individual emigrants themselves, or by companies inter- 
ested in the settlement of their lands here, or by the pro- 
prietors in England or Ireland who combine for the 
purpose of sending them out. Neither is it in my opinion 
just or expedient that mere paupers should be transported, 
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to be landed under the rock of Quebec, without means to 
transport themselves to where labour is in demand, and 
utterly unfit, both from want of capital and of the neces- 
sary knowledge of the mode of clearing heavy-timbered 
land, to become settlers. To be of service to the colony, 
and to succeed themselves, emigrants should consist of two 
classes - — either of hardy, well-disposed labouring men, 
with or without their families, possessed of sufficient 
means either of their own, or provided by others, to enable 
them to reach the interior of the province, and subsist 
themselves tolerably until work can be obtained, that is, 
perhaps, for a few weeks, without claiming any pecuniary 
assistance here, or being exposed to the demoralisation 
and disease which are produced by loitering about the 
towns or sheds near them ; or else of industrious families, 
possessed of moderate capital, and accustomed to farming 
pursuits, who can either purchase and clear a new settle- 
ment, or, what is far more advantageous to them, buy out 
the old settler, who is generally inclined to emigrate 
further into the forest, and who performs the work of 
pioneer at half the expense and labour which it would 
cost the others. Emigrants of either of these classes may 
come out with the greatest advantage to the province, and 
with a certainty of attaining, if well-conducted** and indus- 
trious, a degree of independence and comfort for them- 
selves and their descendants, which are quite beyond their 
reach at home. 

“ I am well aware that these opinions do not meet the 
view of those who are very sanguine of producing, by 
some not very well-defined means, what is called a great 
emigration ; but they are the* result of the best consider- 
ation I hire been able to give on the spot, and after visit- 
ing nearly every part of these two provinces. Neither do 
I think that the great object of relieving Great Britain in 
those localities in which there is a redundant population, 
or that, still more important in my opinion, of introducing 
here a British popujatio^will be unduly limited by acting 
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on them* It is not too much to expect, that when landed 
proprietors are desirous of rendering their property more 
valuable by clearing their estates* or parishes seek to 
relieve themselves from heavy charges, they should be 
called upon to defray all the expense of transporting these 
poor people, and providing them the means of maintaining 
themselves, which is all that we seek ; and on the other 
hand, it is right that those who voluntarily emigrate with 
a view of settling* should clearly understand that it is 
useless to attempt to enter upon the bush without capital* 
But under these conditions, I am satisfied that the Canadas 
could take off with ease 50,000 or 60,000 persons annually 
for a very considerable time to come.” 

ON THE MISREPRESENTATION OF CANADIAN AFFAIRS IN 

ENGLAND. 

ISth April, 1841. 

“ I got yesterday a paper with a report of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s speech on the St. Sulpice seminary ordinance* 
I wish I were strong enough to send you a despatch on 
one or two points. The greater part of his facts are pure 
inventions, and well might Lord Melbourne say that “ he 
could not be instructed on some of them.” It is impos- 
sible to gu&d beforehand against such efforts of imagin- 
ation : hjs main charge against me is that I attended the 
deliberations of the council on this ordinance, which he 
says was unprecedented, unusual, and even reprobated 
by myself. By the by, he mis-quotes my despatch in order 
to prove this last position. But the others are equally 
untrue, and he ought to have known it, because the mode 
of conducting business in the council was perfectly well 
known to those whom he calls his informers. I always at- 
tended all the deliberations in council, on measures of any 
importance — a practice which was of the greatest use 
to the council, as well as to myself. 

“ But the Duke of Wellington seems to have qut-heroded 
the bishop himself, for his charge is that * this ordinance 

r 
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was 'proposed by me, and not by any member of the 
special council/ Could not any noble Lord have referred 
his Grace to the Act of Parliament, in which he would 
have found that nothing of any description could be con- 
sidered by the cottficil except it was proposed by mfe. 
That no councillor had power to originate any thing t and 
that whether the measure were great or small, it must 
equally emanate from the Governor. 

“ Pray thank Normanby for his speech from me, as I 
cannot write ; but after all it is amusing that Nicolet, the 
point on which it seems the whole question turned with 
you, is really no precedent at all. However the noble 
Lords who did not know that the Roman Catholic religion 
was an established religion in Canada, may well be excused 
for not understanding the difference between a lay and 
ecclesiastical corporation/* 

On the question (which appears to have been lately re- 
opened) relative to the choice of the seat of Government 
for the United Province of Canada, Lord Sydenham writes 
on the 9th April, 1840: — 

“ I shall certainly make the seat of Government in the 
Upper Province. Toronto is too far, and out of the way. 
But Kingston or By-town would do. The people, the 
soil, the climate of the Lower Province are all below par. 
All are excellent above. Marryatt has not said a word 
too much of Upper Canada. It is the gardeii of the 
whole North American continent, and is in fact the source 
of all the wealth and trade of the Canadas. The Lower 
Province, except the eastern townships, is nothing but a 
fringe some seven pr eight miles deep along the St. Law- 
rence, with two cities, Montreal and Quebec, which, being 
the shipping ports for the whole of Upper Canada, have 
become wealthy aad populous. But the source of their 
prosperity even is jfcll in the Upper Province. The wheat, 
the timber, the cattle, all come from them. Lower Canada 
will not even now |suppq$£ itself with bread. The soil is 
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either exhausted, owing to theignomnt system of agricul- 
ture pursued by the French Canadians, or the cultivation 
of wheat altogether put a*itop to by a fiy> which for the 
last eight years has destroyed all the crops, and caused its 
Culture to be abandoned. The toUhships are different ; 
but there they are a grazing country, and want water 
communication for other produce. A rail-road may even- 
tually open them up, perhaps. All our efforts ought 
therefore to be directed to Upper Canada, and I shall 
turn mine all that way as soon as the Union is through. 
There is some pleasure in working with and for an intel- 
ligent and enterprising set of men ; none at all in dealing 
with fellows who only think of cutting each other’s throats.” 

And at a later date, viz. 1 1th July, 1841, he writes : — 
** I have every reason to be satisfied with having selected 
this place (Kingston) as the new capital. There is no 
situation in the province so well adapted for the seat of 
Government, from its central position; and certainly we 
are as near England as we should be any where else in 
the whole of Canada. My last letters reached me in 
fifteen days, from London ! So much for steam and 
railways.” ^ 

oig the st. John’s river, as a boundary. 

Montreal, December 28th, 1840. 

I wish you would give me the means of settling a few 
hundred emigrants next summer, along the St. John’s 
River. I will have the line surveyed by the ordnance in 
the spring, and allotments made directly after, and I could 
get plenty of good people for the purpose. But the good 
land is, melancholy to state, all to the south of the river, 
and, therefore, settlement will be expensive. However, a 
line of road with good defences might be marked out, and 
these parties established to make it, and settle upon 
it* Pray think of this, and give me some authority if you 
can. It would be money well laid out.” 

Y 2 
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TO SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. 

16th August, 1840. 

<c If practical benefitsare felt by the Uppet Canadians, 
they ought to be in jpod humour, since I have got them 
their letters delivdM^ for a halfpenny, instead of from 
four to eight shillings, and their tea cheap from the United 
States. But, I suppose, as generally happens, they will 
care little for these boons when they have got them.*’ 

THE RED INDIANS. 

Montreal, 23d April, 1840. 

“ Catlin is probably correct enough in his description of 
the Indians in their prairie, or forest life. But I wish 
he had exhibited them in their de mi-civilised state, in 
which I have the honour to be ‘ their Great Father,* as 
you probably have seen in the newspapers. They are ten 
times worse than when wholly savage. It has been a 
great mistake to attempt to settle or christianise them. 
Whether baptism alone will save their souls and send them 
to Paradise instead of their own traditional hunting 
grounds, I cannot determine, but certainly their works will 
not. They have acquired the most disgusting vices of 
civilised life, and none of its refinements or advantages. 
They should be amalgamated with white mdti, and not 
separated, if they are not to remain in their wild atate. I 
have a village of them eight miles from here, a perfect pest, 
and the most debauched, idle, and quarrelsome set of men 
and women in the country. The attempt has failed every 
where.” 


STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE LAKES. 

“ As the admiralty did not choose to try the Archimedean 
screw here, I have built a boat myself on the EricspQ*s 
propeller principle which I am expecting from Montreal 
daily* I am told fthat it works admirably. I have called 
her the \ Union, * and as soon as she arrives I shall despatch 
he** into Lahe Erife, in Harder that she may, if it answers* 
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solve the problem of a steam-boat really going from 
Quebec to Michigan. 

“ I very much like your idea of sending the materials of 
iron steam-boats from home in packages, which may travel 
up the canals, as they now do to In case of a war 

we might launch a fleet of such upon any of the lakes in 
an incredibly short time*” 

The following passages show the lively interest which 
Lord Sydenham took in the exciting state of our Foreign 
Relations, consequent on the signature of the celebrated 
treaty of July, 1840, and his cordial agreement in the de- 
cisive policy pursued by Lord Palmerston on that critical 
occasion : — 

12th September, 1840. 

“ They seem rather disturbed in England by the aspect 
of French affairs ; but I am convinced it is all bluster, 
which will only make the people there ridiculous, and end 
in smoke ; but not that of gunpowder. I highly approve of 
the Quadruple Treaty. The whole diplomacy of France 
has been one continued series of trick, intrigue, and en- 
croachment for the last three years, and it was quite time 
to let Louis Philippe know that we would unite with 
Austria and Russia, without his concurrence, if he chose 
to be unreasonable and treacherous. I was most anxious 
for this "before I left England ; but Palmerston was ham- 
pered with his Spaniards. That affair, however, being 
settled, he has done it, and wisely too.” 


5th October, 184*0. 

f * Are you going to war with Louis Philippe ? Really 
all this bluster looks a little like it. But, in spite of 
their anger and their boasting, I am delighted that the 
Quadruple Treaty draws us off from the French, who have 
been intriguing against us for the last three years in every 
quarter of the globe. The Austrian and Russian alliances 
have long been desiderata with me, though I scarcely 

Y 3 
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hoped that Palmerston would carry them into effect. I 
give him the greatest credit now for having done it. His 
course has been prudent at first, and vigorous at last, both 
in arguments and in acts.” 


24th December, 1840. 

“ I congratulate "you sincerely upon the result in Syria. 
You know my opinion on the treaty and the policy ; and, 
therefore, you will understand how truly I rejoice at the 
brilliant way in which effect has been given to it. I could 
not guess how Thiers was to excuse himself ; but I really 
could never have believed that he would not have made a 
better defence. I have the most sincere pleasure in crow- 
ing over the anti-July-treaty people hereabouts, who pre- 
dicted all sorts of mischief. Even the high Tories are 
compelled to confess that England never stood higher in 
the scale of nations, either for the power she has dis- 
played, or the justice and moderation with which she has 
used it.” 


26th January, 1841. 

(t You are certainly most wonderfully successful in your 
foreign undertakings. I suppose Pekin will have fallen 
long before this, and the St. George will have assumed 
his proper place over the Dragon with six claws. Shall 
we found a new dynasty vice the Tartars? But what is 
the use of all this glory if your seats slip from under you ? 
What an animal John Bull is ! gorged with glory in all 
parts of the earth, and yet ready to turn upon the authors 
of it ! I am afraid that the possession of power is making 
me terribly inclined to despotism ; for I am thinking of 
planting my cabbages rather under the shadow of Matter- 
nich or the Czar, than in the midst of Chartists or Sans 
Culottes.” 
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NOTICES OF THE DEATH OF THE LATE LORD SYDENHAM 
BY THE PRESS OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


[The publication from which the following extracts are 
taken was printed at Toronto shortly after the decease of 
Lord Sydenham, at the press of the Examiner Office. 
The notices were collected by Mr. Hincks, at that time 
Editor of the Toronto Examiner, but now Inspector- 
General of Public Accounts for the Province of Canada, 
and a Member of the Executive Council.] 

( From the Official Gazette .) 

Kingston, Monday, September 20. 1841. 

Province of Canada. 

Sunday, 19th September. 

It has pleased Almighty God to call to His Mercy his 
Excellency the Right Hon. Charles Baron Sydenham, of 
Sydenham in the county of Kent, and of Toronto in Ca- 
nada, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, Governor General of British North America, and 
Captain General and Governor in Chief of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, and of the Island of Prince 
Edward, &c. &c. &c. 

His Excellency expired this morning at 5 minutes past 
7 o’clock, at the Government House in this town, after 
an illness of fifteen days. 

Y 4 
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Our readers will perceive by the following communi- 
cation that the mortal remains of his Excellency Lord 
Sydenham are to be consigned to the tomb on Friday 
next. We understand that the chancel of St* George’s 
Church is selected as the place of interment* 

Hall of the Common Council, Kingston, 
September 21* 1841. 

The following official communication, addressed to his 
Worship the Mayor, was laid before the Council : — 

Government House, Kingston, 
20th Sept, 1841. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you that it is in- 
tended that the funeral of his Excellency the Governor 
General should take place on Friday next. The pro- 
cession will leave Government House at 1 1 o’clock A. m. 
precisely. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. W. C. Murdoch. 

His Worship the Mayor. 


Whereupon the Common Council passed th% following 
resolution : — 

u That Friday next, the 24th instant, being the day 
appointed for the funeral of his Excellency the Governor 
General, the Common Council do recommend to all the 
inhabitants of the town to observe that day as a day of 
mourning, with every suitable solemnity, and that all 
shops and places of business be closed, and all trading 
and mechanical operations cease during the day. 

u J. Counter, Mayor*” 
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{From the Kingston Chronicle .) 

SECOND EDITION. 

We stop the prlbss to insert the following interesting 
communications which have just been handed to us by 
the Hon. the Speaker of the Legislative Council : — 

Kingston, 2 1st Sept. J84*l. 

My dear Sin, — It will, I am sure, be satisfactory to 
yourself and the other members of the Legislature to be 
made acquainted with the terms of the speech which had 
been prepared by the late Governor-General, to be de- 
livered on the prorogation of the Legislature, but which 
his lamented illness prevented. It was the last public 
document dictated by him, and breathes throughout 
those sentiments of attachment to this country, and of 
anxiety for its advancement, which he ever felt and ex- 
pressed. The last few words — the concluding prayer for 
the happiness of Canada — were dictated on Friday morn- 
ing, at a time when the hand of death was upon him. 

As this document is of a public nature, you are of course 
at liberty to communicate it to the other members of the 
Legislative Council, or to the public, in any way you 
think most proper. 

I have the honour to be, 

• My dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

T. W. C. Murdoch. 

The Speaker of the Legislative Council, &c. &c. 


(Copy.) 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly , 

In relieving you from further attendance in Parliament, 
it affords me the highest gratification to be able to con- 
gratulate you on the important results of your labours 
during the present session. 
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Called together under a new constitution! and repre- 
senting interests so various and extended, it was impos- 
sible but that difficulties should arise jon your first meet- 
ing ; but those difficulties have been overcome by your 
prudence! while the new measures which you have per- 
fected, and the improvements which you have introduced 
into the existing law will remain as a memorial of your 
industry and zeal. I have also to thank you for the 
attention that you have paid to all those measures which 
were submitted to you by my direction. 

To some of the Bills which you have passed I have had 
particular pleasure in assenting, feeling as I do that they 
will confer the most important and permanent benefits on 
the people of this province. The Bill for the establish- 
ment of district councils, while it assimilates the system 
in this section of the province to that which I had pre- 
viously established in Eastern Canada through the Special 
Council, affords to the people the most ample security for 
the proper management of their local affairs, and presents 
at the same time the best means of instructing them in 
the advantages and responsibilities of a representative form 
of government. The Bill for the promotion of education 
is a measure of great value. It has ever been the anxious 
desire of the Queen to extend to all classes* of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects the blessings of education; and having 
received her Majesty’s commands to bring, this question 
under your consideration, I shall have peculiar satisfaction 
in reporting to the Queen the assent I have been enabled 
to give to a legislative enactment upon the subject. The 
Bills for the establishment of a board of works and for 
carrying on public improvements are of vital interest to 
the commercial prosperity of this country, and I consider 
that the system established by those measures will con- 
stitute a new era in the trade and agriculture of the 
province! * * 
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Gentlemen of the House of Assembly , 

*1 thank you in the name of her Majesty for the readiness 
with which you have voted the supplies for the current 
year, and for the large and, I trust, ample provision which 
you have made to support the credit of the province, and 
to provide by an increased revenue for the augmented 
charge which will be caused by the works which you have 
sanctioned. In the exercise of the powers with which you 
have invested me for the raising of funds, and for their 
application when raised, it will be my earnest endeavour 
so to shape my proceedings as to insure to the province 
the greatest possible advantage. 

Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen , 

Having received her Majesty’s gracious permission to 
return to England for the recovery of my health, it is 
probable I may not again have an opportunity of meeting 
you in parliament. 

I take this occasion, therefore, to express to you my 
sincere gratitude for the confidence you have shown me, 
and for the support which I have throughout received 
from you. While I cannot look back on the two last 
years without feelings of the deepest emotion, my an- 
ticipations for the future are full of hope and confidence. 
In the manner in which the present session has been con- 
ducted, and in the results which it has produced, I feel 
tire fullest assurance that the anxiety of the Queen and 
the Imperial Parliament for the welfare of Canada will 
not be disappointed, — that the constitution which they 
have bestowed on this country will be productive of peace, 
of happiness, and prosperity. To me it must ever be a 
source of the highest gratification, that in the accomplish- 
ment of these great measures I have been permitted to 
bear a part. It now remains for you to carry out in your 
homes the good work you have so well begun ; to ob- 
literate past dissensions ; to co-operate in giving effect to 
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the new institutions ; and to inculcate that spirit of enter- 
prise and contentment which is essential to the well being 
of a. community. 

May Almighty God prosper your labours, and pour 
down upon this province all those blessings which in my 
heart I am desirous that it should enjoy ! 

(From the Montreal Gazette .) 

It is with deep sorrow that we perform the painful duty 
of announcing the demise of His Excellency the Right 
Honourable Charles Poulett Thomson, Baron Sydenham 
and Toronto, Governor General of all Her Majesty’s 
Provinces on the Continent of North America. This 
melancholy event took place at Alwington House, near 
Kingston, on Sunday morning, at seven o’clock, to the 
general regret of all her Majesty’s subjects in the pro- 
vince, and, we much fear, to the no small detriment of 
the public affairs of the country, with every branch of 
which his Lordship was intimately conversant, and which 
he uniformly conducted with a vigour of mind and de- 
cision of purpose, which will ever reflect lustre on his 
public character as her Majesty’s representative in these 
provinces. 

His Lordship’s last illness was severe, though of but 
short duration. On the 4th instant, while riding, for 
exercise, in the neighbourhood of Kingstgn, £is horse 
stumbled and fell with him, by which his right leg was 
fractured near the ancle, and also received a severe contu- 
sion above the knee. The accident was unfortunate in 
every respect, and still more so in its fatal consequences ; 
but it was not of a character to excite alarm, except in 
connection with its anticipated influence upon the painifiil 
malady of the gout, to which his Lordship was, we be- 
lieve, subject from early life, to which he had been a 
martyr almost ever since his arrival in Canada, and from 
a severe attack cjf which he had scarcely recovered when 
the lamentableafccidenj^ took place. Tbe' fears anticipated 
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were but too fatally realised. The gout returned, as we 
are informed, with redoubled violence ; and a painful ill- 
ness of a few days, which his Lordship bore with fortitude, 
put an end to his mortal existence. 

His Lordship, as Mr. Thomson, succeeded Sir John 
Colborne, now Lord Seaton, in the immediate administra- 
tion of this province, and arrived at Quebec on the 16th 
of October, 1839. On the 19th he assumed the reins of 
Government ; and soon afterwards visited this city, and 
other parts of the country, holding sessions of the then 
existing legislatures of Upper and Lower Canada. On 
the 10th of August, 1840, her Majesty was pleased to 
raise the late Governor General to the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, by the titles to which we have already 
alluded, as a distinguished mark of approbation, no doubt, 
of the manner in which he conducted the important go- 
vernment entrusted to his care. On the 20th of Ma| 
last, his Lordship, while still in delicate health, left this 
city for Kingston, for the purpose of opening the first 
session of the United Legislature of Canada, but which, 
from the alarming character his indisposition had assumed, 
he was only destined to close by deputation. It was in- 
tended tha^this ceremony should take place in his Excel- 
lency’s apartment on Friday last ; but his Lordship was 
unable to undergo the fatigue, and in accordance with the 
provisions of *the Act of Union, a commission was issued, 
appointing Major General Clitherow to be Deputy Go- 
vernor for the purposes therein mentioned; which, we 
believe, were confined to the giving the royal sanction to 
some of the bills passed during the session, reserving 
others for the signification of her Majesty’s pleasure, and 
proroguing the Provincial Parliament. 

This is not the time to speak at large of the true char- 
acter and merits of the various public measures, which will 
long render the short but important administration of 
Lord Sydenham memorable in the history of this province. 
It will be sufficient merely to observe, that the whole of 
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them were directed to the great national and cardinal 
point of cultivating the resources of the province ; of lay* 
mg the foundation of free and liberal institutions* which, 
if administered in the spirit in which they*were conceived* 
cannot fail to render it happy and prosperous ; and of 
perpetually cementing its welfare and its interests with 
those of the mother country. Above all, the deep inter* 
est, the unquenchable zeal, the patriotic ardour, the firm^ 
ness of purpose, and the undeviating resolution and per- 
severance which, at all times and on all occasions, were 
exhibited by his Lordship, in carrying into effect the grand 
healing measure of the reunion of the provinces, justly 
entitle his memory to the lasting gratitude and reverence 
of his countrymen both at home and abroad, and his tomb 
to be inscribed with the word “ Union,” as a beacon to 
direct a people, still somewhat divided, from the shoals 
and quicksands of jealousy and dissension. 

In his official and private intercourse with the people of 
this province. Lord Sydenham was of easy access, of un- 
affected manners, affable in conversation ; which, without 
the least show of undue assumption or arrogance, he 
always, and almost instantaneously, directed to the leading 
topic of business or discussion. As a practical man of 
business, it may safely be said that he had few equals. 
With these and other excellent qualities, which we stop 
not to discuss at the present moment, the death of Lord 
Sydenham will be sincerely and generally lamented in this 
province. 

The administration of the government now devolves on 
his Excellency Sir Richard Jackson, Commander of the 
Forces in the province, until further instructions shall have 
been received from home. 


{From the Montreal Courier .) 
XfOE^#Yi>BN9AM is bead. — The energetic mind from 
whose labours Canada has received so much, and to 
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whose untiring genius and skill she yet looked to re- 
ceive so much more, is stilled and powerless. The lips 
which dictated the wisest policy this country ever knew, 
are mute and motionless. The high intellect which could 
comprehend the most* intricate questions, and unravel as 
by magic the entangled interests of the country, has ceased 
to exist ; and all that belonged to the man has been swal- 
lowed up by death, leaving enough to cause us ever to re- 
gret that intentions so vast, designs so important, deter- 
minations so firm, talents so transcendant, should thus 
pass away, as it were in the face of their own glory. 

We can scarcely bring ourselves to write the words that 
announce this event. It has come on us like a thunder- 
clap. It is the saddest conclusion to a mighty triumph 
that the imagination can picture. Wolfe conquered and 
died — his was the victory of the soldier. Lord Syden- 
ham has done no less — but his is a peaceful victory, 
and yet his fate is the same. 

If there was ever a man who fell a martyr to his prin- 
ciples, that man was Charles Poulett Thomson. Canada 
lias had the best of him — his last parting energies were 
exerted in her cause — his last breath yielded for her. It is 
not three months since that he told Colonel Prince he 
would “ diS in harness and in carrying out those measures 
which he $eemed essential to the salvation of this country ” — 
Canada should remember this. It should be recorded on * 
his tomb — on the monuments that we should raise to 
his memory, now that he has departed from amongst us. 

It is now two years since Lord Sydenham arrived in Ca- 
nada to carry out the plans which Lord Durham had done 
little more than suggest. Since the moment he set foot on 
our shores he devoted himself to the task with an energy 
which his weak state of health rendered it quite impossible 
he could sustain for a long period of time, and which lat- 
terly had reduced him to the last stage of weakness. Still 
he would not desist ; and even had the state of political 
parties allowed him some time to unbend from the severe 
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duties of his office, it is possible that* the man would jha^e 
rejected the opportunity. None was less inclined to trust 
to others what he could do by himself than Lord Syden- 
ham. He combined in himself all the qualities of4he man 
of business and the statesman ; and had his bodily vigour 
been as powerful as his mental, nothing could have with- 
stood him. 

Lord Sydenham’s name is for ever* connected with the 
fortunes of Canada. The Act of Union was in a great 
part his work, and the success which has hitherto attended 
its practical operations all his. The reward of nobility 
which his conduct drew from the sovereign could not have 
been better deserved. It was purchased with his life. 

His Lordship has not been in one respect more fortu- 
nate than the meanest of his fellows ; he could not escape 
slander. His enemies will now perhaps observe the motto 
— “De mortuis nil nisi bonum;” but their shafts could not 
touch him ; and his policy, which will survive his body, 
offers the best defence to his memory. 

(From the Montreal Herald .) 

A special messenger, who left Kingston about nine 
o’clock on Sunday morning, the 19th, arrived in town 
yesterday afternoon about two, with the melancholy in- 
telligence of the decease of his Excellency the ^Governor 
•General. * 

This unexpected event has thrown a gloom over the 
whole community. Whatever shades of political or party 
feeling may have existed, and in all enlightened commu- 
nities such will always exist, they appeared to merge into 
one full and only feeling of deep, heartfelt sorrow. Every 
one spoke and felt as if a personal benefactor had been re- 
moved from among them. 

The decease <$f his Excellency we look upon as the 
greatest public calamity, whether we regard it as being, in 
the meantime, deprived of an energetic governor, or of 
an intelligent and powerful advocate afterwards in the 
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House of Lords. His administration, whatever may have 
•been its .faults, has been characterised by a comprehensive 
conception of the interests of Canada, and an untiring as- 
siduity promote them. The province will continue to 
advance from the impetus which it has received, when the 
Jiead that foresaw and the hand that directed it are lying 
cold in the grave. If mistakes have been made, it will 
not be without advantage to party to reflect, when most 
disposed to violence, that all of us, those whom we praise 
and those whom we censure, are alike liable to the same 
errors, as we all are to the same accountability for our 
actions to Almighty God, our great and final judge. 

( From the Canada Times.) 

We regret to announce the tidings of the decease of 
Lord Sydenham, Governor-General of British North 
America, which event took place at Kingston on Sunday 
morning last, at seven o’clock. 

The immediate cause of his death was inflammation, 
which terminated in lock-jaw. This ensued from the 
fracture of his leg, about a fortnight since, by a fall from 
his horse. His constitution was in a delicate condition, 
he having but a short time ago recovered from a severe 
attack of the gout. The return of this disease, since the 
unfortunate accident, could not be resisted by his en- 
feebled fram?, and he gradually sunk under its effects. % 

We must candidly confess that language fails us when 
we approach the mournful subject of Lord Sydenham's 
death ! So suddenly has the effect of the intelligence we 
yesterday received come upon us, that if a thunderbolt 
had fallen at our feet, we could not have been more com- 
pletely astounded. Party feeling was, of course, thrown 
aside — forgotten! We thought only of the man, —yes, 
the NOBLEMAN, who but a few days since presided 
over the destinies of Canada. 

We had looked forward to Lord Sydenham’s adminis- 
tration as one which would not only have been the means 
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of ultimately softening down the asp&ities that have for a 
long time goaded the public of this province almost to 
desperation, but which would also have tended greatly to 
the advancement of the country in the n^pral, the politi- 
cal, and the intellectual scale. 

(From the Christian Guardian .) 

It is with the deepest sorrow we give publicity to the offi- 
cial announcement of the death of his Excellency the Go- 
vernor General. A solemn and depressing gloom is over the 
province, and an inscrutable Providence arrests and disap- 
points our attention, and we involuntarily ask. Why is it ? 
That such an event should take place at the present junc- 
ture of Canadian affairs, when, after deep anxiety and 
much deliberation, extensive plans have been devised, and 
only remain to be carried out — that such an event should 
take place when, at the close of the first session of the 
Parliament of United Canada, the entire community are 
looking forward with the liveliest expectations for days of 
unprecedented civil, commercial, and religious prosperity — 
that at the very moment when his Lordship is about to enter 
on a splendid career for the achievement of what his wisdom 
designs — we say at such an eventful and interesting mo- 
ment to have our hopes prostrated, is to be resolved into 
the actings of a sovereignty which befits Him only who is 
“ Lord of lords.” How fugitive are sublunary anticipa- 
tions, and how soon the brightest day may be overcast ! 
Verily, O God, u thou turnest man to destruction ; and 
sayest, Return, ye children of men. For we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled.” Wise 
shall we be if in the present melancholy exigence we learn 
without forgetfulness the lesson of our mortality, and wiser 
still if we desire and prepare for “ life and immortality.” 

The country has sustained an irreparable loss* As a 
gentleman, Lord Sydenham was distinguished for ■. his 
urbanity and condescensioif of manner : easy of access, and 
politely attentive to the poorest person who might seek an 
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interview with hinl? Be was beloved by all, and will long 
be Remembered. As a statesman, he had a clear percep- 
tion of the extent and bearings of a subject, and was ever 
OOtnprehensiveiSn his views, ample and correct in his plans, 
practical in his purposes, and in the prosecution of his 
measures evinced “ the stern exaltedness of zeal.” As a 
governor, his mind was expansive, taking in every object 
which claimed his consideration. The people whom he 
ruled were his care, and their concerns he disinterestedly 
made his own. Selfishness was incompatible with his 
elevated station, and was a sin unconnected with his ad- 
ministration. It becomes not us to state what there was 
to perplex and confound a common spirit when he assumed 
the functions of his dignified office ; but gratitude forbids 
our shunning to declare, that at his death he left harmony 
where there was discord, and brilliant hopes where brooded 
black despair. His fame as the Governor General of 
British North America will be transmitted to the latest 
posterity ; and if faithfulness to an important trust be the 
crowning virtue of a representative, royalty itself will 
deplore his loss. The Christian churches of the province 
are his debtors, and not the least so the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, fqjr the valuable services he rendered them. The 
youth of our country have been deprived of a father, and 
the lovers of civil and religious freedom of a conscientious 
and noble advocate. To say no more— —the magnificent 
public improvements his Excellency projected, and was 
about to see accomplished, have rendered his illustrious 
name indelible in the hearts of a grateful, but now, alas ! 
a bereaved people. Be this his highest eulogium : — -Lord 
Sydenham died as he lived — • the Friend of Canada ! 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 

Kingston, Sept. 27. 184-1. 

My dear Sir, — I left Toronto on Monday, the 20th 
instant, on board the Niagara steamer. A little west of 
Cobtnrg we met the St. George steamer, from Kingston, 
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whose flag, half-mast high, told us that “ a prince and a 
great man had fallen.” Though the mournful intelligence 
was fully expected, this silent announcement agitated my 
whole frame, and prompted the involuntary exclamation, 
“ For the sake of my country, would that I could have 
died for thee ! ” The countenance of almost every person 
in Kingston bore testimony to some public calamity. The 
assemblage at the funeral was immense ; the solemnities of 
the melancholy occasion were appropriate and deeply 
affecting. You will receive accounts of them in Kingston 
papers. This is a mournful conclusion of the first session 
of the first Parliament of United Canada ; and it is ren- 
dered still more affecting by the recent publication of the 
speech with which the late Governor General had intended 
to prorogue Parliament, characterised by the natural and 
simple elegance of his fine taste, the sentiments of which 
are noble and patriotic, and the conclusion of which 
breathes a suppliant effusion of the heart, which one cannot 
but wish the lips might have been permitted to utter. 

Unlike the close of any session of the legislature which 
was ever held in either province of Canada, the termination 
of the late session will produce throughout Canada the 
opposite feelings of grateful joy and melancholy grief. 
The same post which conveys to the people of Canada the 
tidings of the harmonious *atid happy conclusion of a 
session unprecedented in the productiveness of compre- 
hensive and valuable measures for the general improve- 
ment and social and intellectual elevation of the province, 
conveys to them the appalling announcement that death 
has terminated the earthly career of the noble mind which 
conceived those improvements and originated those institu- 
tions which will form a golden era in the annals of Cana- 
dian history, by laying the foundation of Canadian pros- 
perity and greatness. While blessings are multiplied 
upon us, the agen$ of those blessings is removed from us ; 
and our country is£ at the same moment, thrilled with joy 
and consteri|ation 9 : and c& the same day vocal with thanks- 
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givings and clothed in sackcloth, luminous with hope and 
involved in mourning. Thus do the strokes of providential 
chastisement accompany the out-beamings of providential 
munificence ; and the brightest picture of human life is 
shaded with disappointment, suffering, and bereavement. 
It is in heaven only that death is unknown, that pain is 
never felt, and tears are never shed. 

Utterly incompetent as I am to offer an appropriate 
tribute to the merits of Lord Sydenham, I should violate 
the obligations of gratitude, and be dead to the emotions 
of patriotism, were I not to express my deep sense and 
profound admiration of the priceless value of his labours, 
and the generous ardour of his feelings for the welfare of 
my native country. 

Lord Sydenham belongs essentially to Canada. His 
nobility was fairly earned in her service ; the ripest fruits 
of his experience and acquirements are embodied in her 
institutions ; his warmest and latest sympathies are blended 
with her interests ; his mortal remains repose, by choice, 
among her dead ; and his name is indelibly inscribed in 
the affectionate esteem and grateful recollections of her 
inhabitants. Plutarch mentions it as the misfortune of 
Phocion, that “ he came to the helm when the public 
bottom was just upon sinking.” That which was the bad 
fortune* of the Athenian general has, by superior skill, 
been made the good fortune of our late Governor General, 
as well as the salvation of Canada. The public bottom” 
of our best interests and last hopes was, indeed, visibly 
and rapidly sinking when Lord Sydenham “ came to the 
helm but his Excellency has not only saved the sinking 
ship, he has piloted her safely amid the rocks and shoals 
of party selfishness and ignorance, and made adverse winds 
tributary to the progress of his voyage. 

It is not easy to determine which is most worthy of ad- 
miration, the comprehensiveness and grandeur of Lord 
Sydenham’s plans, the skill with which he overcame the 
obstacles that opposed their accomplishment, or the 
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quenchless ardour and ceaseless industry with which he 
pursued them. To lay the foundations of public liberty, 
and, at the same time, to strengthen the prerogative — to 
promote vast public improvements, and not increase the 
public burdens — to provide a comprehensive system of 
education upon Christian principles, without interference 
with religious scruples — to promote the influence and secu- 
rity of the Government by teaching the people to govern 
themselves — - to destroy party faction by promoting the 
general good— to invest a bankrupt country with both credit 
and resources, are conceptions and achievements which 
render JLord Sydenham the first benefactor of Canada, and 
place him in the first rank of statesmen. His Lordship 
found a country divided, he left it united ; he found it 
prostrate and paralytic, he left it erect and vigorous ; he 
found it mantled with despair, he left it blooming with 
hope. Lord Sydenham has done more in two years to 
strengthen and consolidate British power in Canada by his 
matchless industry and truly liberal conservative policy, 
than had been done during the ten previous years by the 
increase of a standing army and the erection of military 
fortifications. His Lordship has solved the difficult prob- 
lem, that a people may be colonists and yet be free ; and, 
in the solution of that problem, he has gained a triumph 
less imposing but not less sublime, and scarcely I^ss im- 
portant, than the victory of Waterloo; he has saved mil- 
lions to England, and secured the affections of Canada. 

In the way of accomplishing these splendid results, the 
most formidable obstacles opposed themselves. At the 
foundation of these lay the hitherto defective theory and 
worse than defective system of colonial government, — a 
system destitute of the safety-valve^of responsibility, of 
the attributes of freedom, and of the essential materials of 
executive power — «*- a system which was despotic from its 
weakness, and arbitrary from its pretences to represent- 
ation— system inefficient in the hands of good men, and 
withering in the hsjnds df mistaken or bad mm . There 
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were the wrongs, and abuses, and public bankruptcy which 
had grown out of this system ; there were the party 
interests and the party combinations and hostilities which 
this system had fostered ; there were the prejudices of one 
portion of the population and the fears and suspicions of 
another ; there were the prescriptive assumptions of long 
possessed power, and the clamorous demands of long ex- 
clusion from power ; and, worst of all, the conflicting 
claims of ecclesiastical pretensions ; there was the absence of # 
public confidence, and the absence of any one man or body 
of men able to command that confidence. To lay the 
foundation of a government adapted to the social state and 
character of a population thus depressed, divided, and 
subdivided ; to provide for the efficient administration of 
all its departments ; to create mutual confidence, and in- 
duce united action among leading men of all parties, with- 
out sacrifice of principle on the part of any, was a task 
difficult and hazardous to the last degree, and for even 
attempting which Lord Sydenham has been frequently 
ridiculed by persons of reputed knowledge and experience. 
It has often been said of his Lordship, as it was said of 
the Earl of Chatham, that he “ had made an administra- 
tion so checkered and speckled ; had put together a piece 
of joinery So crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed; 
a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified 
mosaic, such* a tessellated pavement without cement; here 
a bit of black stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
courtiers ; king’s friends and republicans ; whigs and tories ; 
treacherous friends and enemies ; that it was indeed a very 
curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to 
stand on.” But Lord Sydenham’s acute discernment dis- 
tinguished between the former and present state of things ; 
he knew that a difference of opinion or of party under the 
former constitution of either Upper or Lower Canada did 
not necessarily or fairly involve a similar difference under 
the new constitution of United Canada ; he possessed the 
requisite energy and patriotism to act upon his convictions, 
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and commenced the illustration of his advice to obliterate 
the differences of the past, by selecting his advisers and 
public officers according to individual fitness and merit, 
irrespective of former personal opinions or party con- 
nexions. The individuals of widely discordant parties who 
opposed Lord Sydenham’s government upon the ground of 
former party associations, have been signally disappointed 
in their plans and expectations, whilst his Lordship’s 
^success equally redounds to his own honour and the public 
benefit. Few administrations of government in any 
country have acted so harmoniously and cordially on so 
great a number of important measures as the new admi- 
nistration formed by Lord Sydenham. An old writer has 
quaintly but truly observed, 6C If a man should see a large 
city or country, consisting of great multitudes of men, of 
different tempers, full of frauds, and factions, and animosi- 
ties in their natures against one another, yet living toge- 
ther in good order and peace, without oppressing and in- 
vading one another, and joining together for the public 
good, he would presently conclude there were some excel- 
lent governor, who tempered them by his wisdom and 
preserved the public peace, though he had never yet 
beheld him with his eye.” Never was the maxim of a 
great statesman more strikingly illustrated tKan in the 
government of Lord Sydenham, that “ The wisdom of 
government is of more importance than the laws.” 

By extreme partizans of all shades Lord Sydenham has 
been the object of unsparing abuse ; but, as Burke has 
beautifully remarked, “ obloquy is a necessary ingredient 
in the composition of all true glory ; and it was not only 
in the custom of the Romans, but it is in the nature and 
constitution of things, that calumny and abuse are essen- 
tial parts of triumph.” Lord Sydenham’s government was 
instinct with energy, yet equally characterised by impar- 
tiality, mildness, and liberality. The dying Pericles is 
reported to have said to his applauding admirers, “ You 
forget the only valuabl# part of my character : none of my 
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fellow-citizens was ever compelled through any action of 
mine to assume a mourning robe” Lord Sydenham lias, 
indeed, left Canada clad in sackcloth and mourning, yet 
not for any act of his government, but for the sacrifice of 
his own life in it. 

Lord Sydenham had finished the forty-second year of 
his age on the Sunday before his decease. The death of 
such a man at such an age would, under any circum- 
stances, be a mournful event. He had lived just long 
enough to develop his great powers, while there seemed, 
according to all human calculations, enough of life re- 
maining to afford ample space for their matured exercise. 
“ The tree was old enough to enable us to ascertain the 
quality of the fruit which it would bear, and, at the same 
time, young enough to promise many years of produce.” 
But the peculiar circumstances under which we have lost 
him, — at such a time, so unexpectedly, when so much 
was still expected from his future efforts, and so much 
gratitude felt for his past efforts, — add to every feeling of 
regret, and make the disappointment more severe and 
poignant to all thinking minds. But “ the Judge of the 
earth will do right,” although His ways are in the great 
deep, and his paths past finding out.” 

To genius Lord Sydenham possessed no pretensions; 
but what* has been said of Charlemagne was true of his 
Lordship : — he possessed “ a great understanding, a great 
heart, and a great soul.” His mind was eminently prac- 
tical and habitually active ; he was a shrewd observer of 
men and things ; his knowledge was various and extensive, 
and always ready for practical application; and he descended 
to the minutest details of public business with astonishing 
quickness and accuracy. The interests of the country 
which he governed engrossed all his care, and seemed to 
form the element of his daily being. His plans were bold, 
comprehensive, and energetic; and, having been delibe- 
rately adopted, he would not suffer prejudice or clamour 
to turn him aside from the pursuit of them. He valued 
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prerogative only as the means of protecting and promoting 
public liberty and happiness. His dispatches to the Se- 
cretary of State for the colonies explaining the principles 
and objects of his measures 5 breathe the most ardent and 
generous feeling in behalf of the civil and religious free- 
dom and growing happiness aud prosperity of the people 
of Canada. The publication of them will furnish the best 
eulogium upon his motives and character, while the oper- 
ation of his magnificent plans will form a lasting monu- 
ment of his wisdom and patriotism. 

What Mr. Fox remarked of his friend the Duke of 
Bedford, may be said of Lord Sydenham, — — “ He died, it 
is true, in a state of celibacy ; but if they may be called a 
man’s children whose concerns are dear to him as his own 
— to protect whom from evil is the daily object of his 
care — to promote whose welfare he exerts every faculty of 
which he is possessed — if such are to be esteemed our 
children, no man had ever a more numerous family.” 

I have time to add no more, nor to correct what I have 
written. When I commenced this unpremeditated and 
hasty sketch, I intended nothing more than to give vent to 
the feelings of my heart in a couple of paragraphs. But 
the subject has grown upon me — rather has overwhelmed 
me ; and what I have said seems but a passage where there 
might be a volume — but a sickly ray, when therec ought to 
be meridian splendour. Lord Sydenham’s ‘political con- 
duct belongs to history ; and I rejoice to learn that a most 
suitable and able historian has been selected by his Lord- 
ship himself in the person of his chief secretary. 

At the commencement of his Lordship’s mission in 
Upper Canada, when his plans were little known, his diffi- 
culties formidable, and his government weak, I had the 
pleasing satisfaction of giving him my humble and dutiful 
support in the promotion of his non-party and provincial 
objects ; and no# that he is beyond the reach of human 
praise or censurfe — yghere all earthly ranks and distinc- 
tions are lost i# the sublimities of eternity — • I have the 
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melancholy satisfaction of hearing my humble testimony to 
his candour, sincerity, faithfulness, kindness, and liberality. 
A few days before the occurrence of the accident which 
terminated his life, I had the honour of spending an even- 
ing and part of a day in free conversation with his Lord- 
ship ; and on that, as well as on former similar occasions, 
he observed the most marked reverence for the truths of 
Christianity — a most earnest desire to base the civil insti- 
tutions of the country" upon Christian principles, with a 
scrupulous regard to the rights of conscience — a total ab- 
sence of all animosity against any persons or parties who 
had opposed him — and an intense anxiety to silence dis- 
sensions and discord, and render Canada contented, happy, 
and prosperous. I am told that, the day before his la- 
mented death, he expressed his regret that he had not 
given more of his time to religion. His mind was per- 
fectly composed ; he was in the full possession of his ra- 
tional powers until he “ ceased at once to work and live.” 
He transacted official business in the aeutest agonies of 
suffering, even “ when the hand of death was upon him.” 
The last hours of his life were spent in earnest supplication 
to that Redeemer, in humble reliance upon whose atone- 
ment he 3 7 ielded up the ghost. Those who were most inti- 
mately acquainted and connected with Lord Sydenham are 
most warmly attached to him, and most deeply deplore 
their loss ; and few in Canada will not say, in the death of 
this lamented nobleman and distinguished governor — I 
have lost a friend. 

Yours very truly, 

E. Ryerson. 

* (From the Christian Guardian .) 
lord sydenham’s dying prayer for Canada. 

** May Almighty God prosper your labours, and pour 
down upon this province all those blessings which in my 
heart I am desirous that it should enjoy.” — The conclu- 
sion of the late Governor- General’* last public document. 
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In another column wilLbe found a letter from T. W. C* 
Murdoch, Esq., Chief Secretary, to the Speaker of the 
Legislative Council, with a most interesting document ac- 
companying it — “ the speech which had been prepared 
by the late Governor-General, to be delivered on the pro- 
rogation of the legislature, but which his lamented ill- 
ness prevented.” The secretary’s letter is beautifully 
simple and touching ; the speech produces a powerful 
emotion ; and the conclusion of it is perfectly irresistible, 
dictated as it was “ at a time when the hand of death 
was upon” the noble writer. If it be true, that the ruling 
passion is strong in death, our distinguished, but departed, 
Governor-General loved Canada; and this speech, which 
he dictated, but did not, could not, deliver, is remarkably 
confirmatory of the opinion we expressed last week — 
tc Lord Sydenham died as he lived, the friend of Canada.” 
Canada was on his Lordship’s heart . Two years ago he 

left his native land, at the command of our beloved 
sovereign, and arrived in the colony at a time when the 
aspect of affairs was repulsive rather than attractive ; and 
we believe it is beyond the power of any person to allege, 
that he did not live resolved to please his sovereign and 
benefit her Canadian subjects. A difference of opinion has 
been expressed on some of liis Excellency’s measures, of 
the merits of which it is not our province to speak ; but 
only one sentiment can be uttered respecting his Excel- 
lency’s unreserved devotedness to our interests — a devoted- 
ness which no obstacles could dishearten, no bodily afflic- 
tions limit, and which death only could terminate. And 
when this was inevitable, hj^ request was, that he might 
be buried in Canada — the land of his attachment, the 
land of his undying solicitude, the land of Bis glorious 
deeds. He died blessing Canada. Undisturbed be his 
ashes till the morning of the resurrection ! — Canada was 
in his Lordship’s plans. It is even a hackneyed saying, 
the Govern or *Gen§ral attempts too much for the country.” 
The truth is,fye thought much, and was ever occupied 
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with projects intended for our @pod. A catalogue of the 
bills which have been passed in Eastern and Western 
Canada under his administration, with the reasons which 
led to their adoption, and the results which have followed, 
or are likely to follow their adoption, would say much in 
favour of the greatness, originality, and wisdom of his 
mind ; and all he did, he did for our country. — Canada 
was in his prayers . “ May Almighty God .... pour 
down upon this province all those blessings which in my 
heart I am desirous that it should enjoy!” What “ all 
those blessings” were we may without mistake suppose 
from his lofty and liberal official course — blessings civil, 
commercial, educational, and religious, for the old and the 
young, the poor and the rich, the untaught and the accom- 
plished, the pious and the profane, to latest generations 

— blessings which we believe it was the desire of his heart 
should be universally diffused. This then was our dying 
chief ruler’s prayer, when the heart was ceasing to beat 

— when the hand had nearly forgotten its cunning — when 
earth was receding — when the veil of eternity was being 
drawn ; in that dread moment he remembered — Canada. 
Never did patriotism utter language invested with a deeper 
pathos, or breathe a spirit more befitting the bed of death ; 
and of the regretted intercessor, and all like him whose 
stupendous public acts are their triumph and their praise, 
we affirm, * 

“ They never fail who die 
In a great cause.” 

To his Lordship’s last prayer we say Amen : and from 
the Atlantic to the Huron, in every human dwelling, and 
deep in every British heart, and loud on every fervent 
tongue, will he heard the solemn response. 

{From the Examiner .) 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we give 
publicity to the announcement of the demise of the 
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vernor-Gen eral of British America. The sufferings en- 
dured by his Excellency since the occurrence of the late 
unfortunate accident have been intense, and were borne 
with the greatest fortitude. We understand that he was 
in the full possession of his faculties to the very last. On 
the morning of his death he took an affectionate leave of 
all his friends, who were most sincerely and devotedly at- 
tached to him. Whatever differences of opinion may have 
existed on particular measures of Lord Sydenham’s ad- 
ministration, we feel assured that his Lordship’s name will 
long be held in grateful recollection by the people of 
United Canada. His Lordship assumed the government 
of these provinces at a period of the greatest difficulty ; 
and when we compare the present state of public feeling 
with that which then existed, we are bound to admit that 
his administration has on the whole been an eminently 
successful one. The result of the first session of the 
United Legislature, which we have elsewhere referred to, 
must have been in the highest degree satisfactory to his 
Lordship, confirming, as it has done, the hopes of some, 
and dispelling the fears of others, as to the working of that 
union, which it was the especial object of his mission to 
carry into effect. His Lordship was on the eve of his de- 
parture for England, where he would doubtless have been 
rewarded with fresh marks of the favour of his sovereign, 
when the accident occurred by which he hate been cut off 
in the prime of life and in the full vigour of his intellect. 
Well may we join in the common exclamation, “ Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi!” We feel but little inclination at present, 
either to review the general policy of the distinguished 
nobleman whose loss we have now to deplore, or to specu- 
late on the disasters which may befal this country in con- 
sequence of his death. We shall defer these topics till a 
more fitting opportunity offers. At present we shall con- 
tent ourselves with joining our cotemporaries, and the 
publie at large} in Repressing those feelings of sincere 
soirollpwhteh^ are well assured, pervade all classes of 
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society. In this city, most of the principal merchants 
show their feelings by partly closing their windows. We 
presume that there will be due regard paid to the event in 
all our churches next Sunday ; and are pleased to hear of 
one clergyman who intends to deliver a discourse upon the 
subject on the evening of that day. 

( From the Examiner .) 

We have copied elsewhere, from the Kingston Chronicle , 
an account of the funeral of the late lamented Governor 
General, and we have also transferred to our columns 
some of the notices of his Lordship’s death by the cotem- 
porary press. In this section of the province political hos- 
tility seems to have been entirely forgotten ; and there is 
one general acknowledgment from all quarters, not only of 
the great talents of the deceased nobleman, but of his un- 
wearied exertiops for the interests of Canada. It was our 
misfortune very frequently to be compelled to dissent from 
the line of policy adopted by Lord Sydenham, more espe- 
cially from that followed in the eastern section of the pro- 
vince ; but we have been ever ready to make allowances 
for the difficulties with which he was encompassed, and we 
should be ungrateful indeed were we to withhold our 
humble acknowledgments for the many essential services 
which lie. has rendered to our adopted country. During 
his Lordship’s brief administration, the union of the Ca- 
nadas was matured and carried into full operation. True, 
the Union Bill is far from perfect in its details ; but we are 
justified in asserting that public opinion has quite sufficient 
influence in the House of Assembly to insure the amend- 
ment of all objectionable provisions, and that too at no 
very remote period. , The principle of responsible go- 
vernment has been fully recognised. The members of the 
Administration, all of whom were heads of departments, 
distinctly avowed, on the floor of the House, their re- 
sponsibility to Parliament for the measures of govern- 
ment. They acted together in perfect harmony and con- 
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cert with regard to those measures ; atid, aldfib%gh there 
were occasional deviations from British practice* yet that 
practice was always acknowledged as their rule* And a 
more strict adherence to it in future may be anticipated. 
Whatever political differences there may have been in the 
House, it was felt by every one that there was ah admini- 
stration, and that its existence depended on the support of 
a parliamentary majority. Were we to pause here, we 
feel that we should have said enough to prove that the 
name of Lord Sydenham should ever be held in grateful 
remembrance by the people of Canada. But we are bound 
further to acknowledge, that we are indebted to the energy 
and practical talents of his Lordship for the most important 
measures of last session, more particularly for the mag- 
nificent scheme of public improvements, and the favourable 
arrangements relative to our debt. It is not, in all proba- 
bility, at the present moment that full justice will be done 
to the administration of Lord Sydenham, although, asfkr 
as the press is an indication of public opinion, there has 
never, we believe, been a more general expression of re- 
gret for the loss of a public man. Widely extended, how- 
ever, as is that feeling, it will, we are assured, be much 
more so after the lapse of a few years. The existing po- 
litical asperities will then have entirely subsided, and Lord 
Sydenham will only be remembered as the founder of our 
constitution, and as the individual who brought into prac- 
tical operation that sound British principle of responsible 
government, by means of which alone the connection 
between the colony and the parent state can be pre- 
served. 

. {From the Toronto Patriot .) 

It is with feelings of no ordinary regret and solemnity 
thatwe have to announce the untimely death of the repre- 
sentative of our Sovereign, the Governor General of British 
North &inerica| This melancholy event took place on: 
Sunday morning at s#Veo a; m. ■ 
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Hfi Erxcellency^s health, which had never been strong/ 
was rapidly improving up to the happening of the accident 
by whibh his leg was lately fractured. The effect produced 
thereby on his weak constitution was fatal. Two or three 
days since, the spasms of his old disease again attacked 
him, but until Friday no positive alarm for his life was 
felt ; all that night his strength rapidly failed, and on 
Saturday" his death was hourly looked for. His own 
physician. Dr. Farndon, Dr. Sampson, and Dr. Widmer 
were in constant attendance. Towards noon, the hour 
fixed for the prorogation of Parliament, he continued to 
sink with fatal swiftness. The Rev. Mr. Adamson, Chap- 
lain to the Legislative Council, attended him almost with- 
out intermission, and administered to him those last con- 
solations of our holy religion, which we are assured by a 
cpnstant eye-witness of the melancholy scene were deeply 
and sincerely appreciated by the dying sufferer. On Satur- 
day® evening he received the sacrament in company with 
most of his household, and appeared calmer and better 
after that holy rite. During the night his sufferings are 
described to have been of the most agonising and trying 
description, and his fortitude under their cruel pressure 
remarkable and determined. A few minutes past seven 
on Sunday morning he was released by death from his 
agonies. JEIe was perfectly sensible and collected to the 
very last moment. The Rev. Mr. Adamson, by his espe- 
cial desire, never quitted him to the last. 

Thus diecT, in the prime of life and the full vigour of an 
active mind and strong intellect, the Governor-General of 
British North America. Throughout the vast dominions 
that he governed, the occurrence of such an event cannot 
fail to give rise to feelings of no ordinary nature. His so- 
journ amongst us has been marked by unprecedented and 
marvellous changes. His name has little prospect of being 
forgotten ; and to another period, and perhaps another 
generation, may be devolved the task of writing the epi- 
taph of the departed representative of royalty. 

A A 
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We believe his Excellency expressed a desire to be 
buried in Canada. 


( From the Church .) 

Lord Sydenham breathed his last at Alwington House, 
near Kingston, on the morning of Sunday last, the 19th 
September, at five minutes past seven o’clock. 

His Lordship came to this country with a shattered 
constitution, and even had not the accession of Sir Robert 
Peel to power entailed upon him the necessity of return- 
ing to England, the severity of the climate would not have 
permitted him to remain. Accordingly he had prepared 
for his departure on the close of the session, and had even 
heard of the arrival of the frigate at Halifax which was to 
convey him home. His health, which not long before had 
suffered a severe shock, was gradually improving, when 
the fatal accident occurred, which, from the first, gav#rise 
to uneasy apprehensions, and ultimately terminated his 
existence 

Such a melancholy termination to a splendid and pros- 
perous career of human greatness, must excite a deep and 
general sympathy ; and the most determined opponent of 
Lord Sydenham’s administration will, if he ‘be worthy of 
the name of man, bury all personal animosity ii* his tomb. 
We do not ask any one to suffer emotions *of compassion 
to overpower his judgment, and alter his conscientious 
opinion of his Lordship’s character as a statesman ; but we 
trust that his memory will be treated with that forbear- 
ance which is consistent with a love of truth, and With 
that gentleness and pity which the circumstances of his 
mournful departure suggest. Far away from his native 
land, with few of his kindred about him, in the very hour 
when success had crowned his administration, and when 
he was about t0 return home, and, for the first time, take 4 
his seat in the noblest and most august legislative assembly 
in the world, the H$use of Lords, death came, arid, in a 
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few days, levelled to the ground the fabric of prosperity 
and grandeur which had just received its completion. 

( From the British Colonist .) 

It becomes our painful duty to convey to our readers 
the melancholy intelligence of the lamented death of his 
Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Sydenham, Go- 
vernor General of British North America, who departed 
this life at Alwington House, near Kingston, on Sunday 
morning last. 

The memory of Lord Sydenham will always be revered 
by the people of Canada, and no tribute of respect which 
they can show to his departed worth can express the debt 
of gratitude which the country owes his Lordship. From 
the period of the first arrival of the late Governor Gene- 
ral (then the Right Honourable Charles Poulett Thomson) 
at Quebec, in October, 1839, to the day of his death, he 
not only evinced the greatest anxiety for the welfare of 
the country, the government of which he had been charged 
with by his sovereign ; but even when labouring under 
severe bodily affliction, his government was distinguished 
by a degree of vigour and energy unusual under former 
administrations, and which did not fail to unite the great 
body of the people in his support, and to call forth the 
marked approval of his sovereign. Looking back to the 
first proclamation issued by the late Governor General, on 
his assuming the government at Quebec on the 19th Oc- 
tober, 1839, we find that his most anxious wish was 
declared to be to promote to the utmost of his power the 
welfare of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects — to recon- 
cile existing differences — to apply a remedy to proved 
grievances — to extend and protect the trade, and enlarge 
the resources of the colonies entrusted to his charge— and 
above all, to promote whatever may bind them to their 
mother country, by increased ties of interest and affection. 
The progress of his government from that period to the 
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close of the first parliament of the province at Kingston, 
is the best evidence that can be pointed to, to show the 
faithfulness of his adherence to his first announcement ; 
and that, too, amidst difficulties and obstacles which few 
could have summoned the courage to contend against, far 
less the ability to overcome. 

The tranquillity and contentment which now prevail 
throughout the country, are in striking contrast with the 
unsettled state of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, when the late Governor General first assumed 
the government ; and were there nothing further to be 
grateful for than the progress that has been made in recon- 
ciling differences, that is of itself sufficient to endear to 
the Canadian people the memory of their departed ruler. 

On the first arrival at Toronto of the late Governor 
General, addresses of congratulation were poured in from 
all parts of the province, and these were conveyed and 
presented by deputations from the various districts. The 
last session of the U. C. Parliament followed, at which 
that great and important measure, the Union of the Pro- 
vinces, was agreed to ; and afterwards his Excellency 
having visited all parts of the country, the addresses that 
were presented to him by the people confirmed their 
former declarations of confidence in his government, and 
conveyed their perfect acquiescence in the measure for a 
union that had been adopted. The best proof of the suc- 
cess, and of the beneficial effects to the country of that 
change, is to be found in the many valuable measures that 
have been passed by the Parliament just prorogued, and 
the great good which, by proper management and care on 
the part of the people themselves, must inevitably result 
from them. 

To Lord Sydenham the people of Canada are greatly 
indebted for the establishment of those local municipal 
councils ^which place the management and control of their 
affairs in their fawn hands. This, under proper directions, 
and by the exercise of a prudent judgment on the part of 
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the people, is the greatest boon that has ever been con- 
ferred on them. His Lordship drew a broad distinction 
between the works that ought to be undertaken by the 
province and those which ought to be performed by dis- 
tricts, for which latter purpose these councils have been 
established. This he thus explained, — <f I am of opinion 
that works of general utility should be undertaken by the 
province, and are subjects for deliberation by the execu- 
tive and the legislature; but it is no less necessary that 
upon all the lesser matters affecting their interest, the 
people should acquire habits of self-dependence, and that 
means should be afforded them in each separate district, of 
effecting themselves that which they consider for their own 
interest.” The District Council Act may be regarded as 
a legacy from a great ruler to a grateful people ! 

But in these cursory remarks it is not our purpose to 
review the government of Lord Sydenham, nor even to 
allude to the great leading measures of his administration ; 
but we have been led imperceptibly into the foregoing 
statements, which we trust may not be considered inap- 
propriate. 

Lord Sydenham, like all mankind, had his enemies as 
well as his friends ; but, in this province, the former were 
few in comparison to the latter. His great care has been 
to advance the public welfare ; and that he should have 
had to encounter in the performance of so arduous a task, 
personal or even the most bitter sectional opposition, is 
only what might have been expected. Under his Lord- 
ship’s auspices, the government of the country has been 
placed upon such a basis, as that, hereafter, to be success- 
fully carried on, it must be cherished and supported by the 
people — it must find a place in their affections* 

His Excellency having expressed a wish to be buried in 
Canada, we have been informed that the funeral will take 
place on Friday next, and that his remains will be depo- 
sited within the episcopal church at Kingston. Lord 
Sydenham is dead ! In peace rest his ashes ! He 
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bee# a benefactor to Canada, and no true patriot can deny 
the fact! 

The administration of the government devolves upon 
Lieutenant General Sir Richard Jackson, commanding the 
forces in Canada. 

( From the Kingston Herald .) 

All is finished ! — Parliament is prorogued, and the Go- 
vernor General is no more ! — ** Sic transit gloria mundi.” 
Let us now be cairn, and reflect on these occurrences as 
men and Christians. 

The first Parliament of United Canada has ended well 
— well beyond all expectations — and much good has been 
achieved. The labour was arduous, and could not possibly 
be completed in one session ; but the main positions of the 
new government have been sustained, and some of the 
most essential measures of reform effected. Conflicting 
opinions have not been carried out to injury in any way, 
and all have parted in good humour. 

What most concerns the people’s liberty — the insti- 
tution of district councils — is secure ; and secured, may 
be amended. The board of works is established, and an 
improved system of education will be introduced. Fiscal 
regulations of a critical nature are very properly suspended 
till well adjusted in all their bearings. We say this much 
merely to proclaim our feelings on the eventful occasion, 
reserving, for the future, details and strictures. 

The death of Lord Sydenham, when it happened, seems 
as if the Almighty decreed that matters so momentous 
should be sealed with the utmost solemnity. No sooner 
had the hand of his Excellency performed its most im- 
portant offices, subscribed his will, and superscribed all 
the instruments of the legislature, than it ceased to 
move ; and there was but time for the effusion of Affec- 
tionate feeling, thoughts of a better world, and for admi- 
nistering the holy sacrament to the dying man before his 
spirit returned to him^who gave it. 
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The death of Lord Sydenham, thus strikingly marked, 
can leave but one impression on the public mind — sub- 
mission to the All-wise Disposer of events, and a humble 
trust that God will never abandon those who are worthy 
of his regard. 

As an instrument, Lord Sydenham will be looked back 
to as specially appointed and singularly efficient. In busi- 
ness he was indefatigable ; and what he accomplished in 
this way must have been great indeed. As a statesman, 
he was undoubtedly wise and prudent ; for however some, 
who have heretofore basked in favour, may complain of 
neglect to them, and of promoting others whom they 
looked upon with prejudice, yet sure we are nothing else 
could have secured peace ; and, peace secured, this noble 
province needs but time to be prosperous and happy. — 
So be it. 

Lord Sydenham came to this country charged with the 
execution of a commission of surpassing difficulty and 
delicacy. During the two years that he laboured inces- 
santly through good and evil report, and through the an- 
guish of a sick bed, he met and conquered every obstacle 
that rancorous political prejudice and self-interest, super- 
added to the insidious workings of secret political con- 
spiracy, coiAd present to the attainment of his object. His 
experience in the great world of imperial politics armed 
him at alf poipts — he was never unprepared. He knew 
too well human nature, and the springs of action and mo- 
tives of public men, to be taken unawares by any event or 
combination of influences calculated to thwart his mea- 
sures or drive him from his course. If to this experience 
we add those rare personal qualities known to all who la- 
boured with Lord Sydenham — a firm and settled pur- 
pose, unswerving resolution, indefatigable application to 
business, and, sustaining all, an inconceivable energy in 
promoting the execution of his plans, we shall have the 
secret of his mastery over men and over events. All who 
have marked the recent progress of public affairs in this 
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country will be impressed with the conviction, that had the 
directing mind been endowed with qualities of any lower 
grade — had the 44 man at the helm ** possessed a less firm 
hand, than were displayed in the administration of the 
nobleman whose melancholy decease we have just wit- 
nessed, the Union would not have weathered the storms 
and rude buffets to which it has been exposed* 

( From the Brockville New Era •) 

Could our pen supply words expressive of one half of 
the pain and sorrow with which this melancholy event has 
filled us, we might find some slight relief from the con- 
sciousness of having at least unburthened ourselves of a 
heavy weight of mingled duty and affliction ; but never 
more than at this moment did we feel the absolute inade- 
quacy of language to depict the unaffected grief of the 
soul* The news of the death of Lord Sydenham — of the 
first, the greatest, man who has practically legislated for 
this country — has, in defiance of the knowledge we pos- 
sessed of his recent complicated sufferings, burst upon us 
with a startling solemnity we could not have believed it 
possible the event could inspire ; and our whole being 
seems as it were enshrouded in an atmosphere of stupor, 
in which we are alive but to one bewildering consciousness 
— one continuous and melancholy wailing cry of 44 Lord 
Sydenham is dead In truth, our reason, .not less than 
our feeling, is stultified ; and we look upon the fatal ter- 
mination of the days of the highly gifted statesman and 
nobleman, not only with that deep regret which is due to 
him in his public character, and which will be shared by 
the whole country, but with a profound personal sorrow, 
for the existence of which we can only account, by attri- 
buting it to the power and influence of that private respect 
for his character which his Lordship’s public acts have had 
a direct tendency to command in the minds of all reflecting 
men. And if thus sincere be our regret for the sad de- 
mise of Lord Sydenham, with whom we have never had 
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the honour of more than a single interview, and our 
opinion of whom has been formed wholly from the public 
conduct pursued by him in this country, what must not be 
the poignancy of grief of those who have been honoured 
with his private confidence and friendship ? and who have 
had ample opportunity of observing the intricate and 
powerful springs of the master-mind which, in the space 
of a few short months, and amid difficulties the most dis- 
heartening and discouraging, had achieved so much for 
this country ? 

Alas ! what is human life but vanity ? what the most 
brilliant imaginings and deeds of the most talented and the 
most mighty, but so many idle and evanescent dreams, 
which a passing breath, a casualty of the moment, may 
wholly overturn and destroy? High in the reputation 
which he had gained by his own profound talent for diplo- 
macy — rich in the approbation bestowed upon his un- 
ceasing and successful labours by his sovereign — con- 
scious of having merited the good will and opinion of the 
people of this country, whom he had ruined his health to 
benefit — Lord Sydenham was already preparing to return 
to England, to repose for a period (long or short, as the 
political changes in the Imperial Government might in- 
duce) fronf the toils and sufferings, bodily as well as men- 
tal, inseparable from his difficult government, when an 
accident savqjiringof fate — of destiny — occurs, which puts 
an end, not only to the high hopes formed by the country, 
but to all his own fair expectations of enjoying in tem- 
porary quiet the reward of his successful public life. 

There is something so painfully affecting in the manner 
of Lord Sydenham’s death, or rather in the causes which 
have led to it, that the bereavement comes upon us with a 
suddenness — a shock we should not have experienced 
under any ordinary dispensation of Providence. Had his 
Lordship even perished solely by a natural return of that 
malady which had already so grievously afflicted him since 
his arrival in the country, the mind, being prepared for its 
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possible recurrence, would have been in some degree armed 
for the stroke, which would have fallen less heavily upon 
it ; but, knowing as we do that the disease, which has ter-* 
minated in death, has been brought on wholly by the de- 
plorable tissue of circumstances to which we have referred, 
it is impossible (puerile though it be) to prevent a feeling 
of deep bitterness, not only against the vile road, the 
stumbling horse, but all the concurrent and adverse causes 
which have contributed to the catastrophe, from mingling 
with and increasing in a tenfold degree the sorrow which, 
however profound, would have been in a measure subdued 
by a knowledge that the immediate and chastening hand 
of God had alone inflicted the blow. Is there not some- 
thing melancholy in the thought, that, with common care 
and with common prudence, the valuable life of Lord 
Sydenham might have been spared, not only to the people 
of this country, for whom he has already done so much, 
and for whom he intended so much more, but to his own 
personal friends and acquaintance ? Is there not some- 
thing painfully agonising in the very natural assumption 
that his Lordship himself, even while in the act of in- 
dulging in anticipations of an honourable future in his own 
beloved country, after having raised this to dignity and 
consideration, was cut short in his visionary speculation by 
the warning and outstretched finger of relentless death, 
who had already marked him for his own ? Is there not 
something inexpressibly heart-rending in the reflection, that 
the ill-fated statesman and nobleman, whose departure for 
England it had been rumoured would take place on the 
2%d of September, lies on the 22d of September a cold 
and inanimate corpse in Alwington House, freed alike 
from the pains and the pleasures, the vain aspirations 
and fluctuating desires of this poor and transitory exist** 
ence — and heedless as well of the sincere regret of his 
warmest admirers, as of the affected condolence of those 
who, while paying a forced tribute of regret to the man, 
can but iU conceal theSr deep exultation at the final re- 
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moval of the Governor ? If these things do not tend to 
impress ns with the absolute nothingness of this life — 
the vanity of all human distinction and power — we know 
not through what more appropriate channel the lesson can 
reach us. 

Ours is no hollow praise tendered at the footstool of 
power — no heartless tribute to the merit of one who has 
the ability to reward it. Alas ! Lord Sydenham is power- 
less to do us good, or to do us harm. While living, no 
fulsome panegyric, no personal praise (deeply impressed 
though we were with a sense of his extraordinary firmness 
of character and high political attainments) ever escaped 
our pen. If we noticed his Lordship then , it was only 
through his public acts, which, we hesitate not to say, 
have been unequalled in benefit by any thing ever hitherto 
done for any country in the same limited time, and will 
never be surpassed. But now that death — the melancholy 
death we have already noticed — has removed the barrier 
a sense of delicacy would not permit us to overleap, we 
feel that we can, without fear of our motive being mis- 
understood, give vent both to our admiration of his Lord- 
ship while living, and to the unfeigned grief with which 
his most unfortunate demise has oppressed us. Yet where- 
fore do we Vrite as though we were alone in our lament- 
ation ? At present the astounding event has bowed many 
a noble heart»in the silence of sorrow; but there speedily 
will be a reaction, when the voice of the people will be 
loud to proclaim the magnitude of the evil they have sus- 
tained. As long as these mighty waters shall flow — as 
long as these noble forests shall remain — so long shall en- 
dure the mingled regret and gratitude of a people for the 
memory of the noble and disinterested ruler, who sacrificed 
health and life for the promotion of their good, and who, 
with incomparable resolution — with a grandeur of mind 
wonderful beyond estimation — devoted even the last mo- 
ments of his existence, and these marked by extreme 
bodily agony, to them and to them alone! Lord Syden- 
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ham’s <pame and acts, like the name and acts of his equally 
noble-minded predecessor Lord Durham, to whose com- 
prehensive plans he was destined to give practical effect, 
must for ever live in the page of Canadian history, and 
be identified with the advancement of Canadian prosperity# 

The length and personal character of our remarks wholly 
preclude the introduction into our present number of 
matter bearing more fully upon the lamented Statesman’s 
public conduct since his arrival in this country, but we 
shall take an early opportunity of passing this in review in 
the manner it deserves. 

( From the Hamilton Journal and Express.) 

Such is the brief announcement which conveys to an 
afflicted people the mournful intelligence of the death of 
their best friend. Prepared as they were for the blow by 
preceding accounts, yet the reality was received as a shock ; 
and deep are the feelings of regret which pervade every 
class of the community, eschewing party politics for the 
time, and mingling in one lament at the loss of a great 
man, and the humbling reflection of the mutability of all 
human aspirations. Lord Sydenham’s administration of 
Canada will form a theme for the historian’s pen, and in 
other times and by other men justice will be done to his 
great abilities and labours. His arrival in this ^province, 
hailed as it was by the reformers with anticipations of the 
most cheering nature, was the precursor of a happy and 
prosperous era for Canada, that fully justified the confi- 
dence the people were ready to award him. Combining 
statesman-like talents of the highest order with great 
practical experience, and much personal industry, he was 
the very man among all others best suited for the ardtiduai 
and responsible duties of Governor-General over the most 
important of Britain’s colonial possessions. Lord Dur- 
ham’s report, that admirable theory of political govern-* 
ment, was the text book by which Lord Sydenham was 
guided ; and thepecul^ar sagacity with which he applied 
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principles, hitherto considered -as adapted only to^British 
p*j&ctice, in the administration of Canadian Government, 
entitle him to a place in the catalogue of the benefactors 
of this province, superior to all that have gone before him, 
and, we believe, not inferior to any that may follow. The 
great principle of responsible government, so liberally 
conceded to this province by the British Ministry, al- 
though evidently necessary to the administration of Ca- 
nadian affairs, still required much patient and earnest 
attention to ensure its peaceable and successful application. 
For harassed as he was on the one hand by the violent 
opposition of the factious, the disappointed, and the 
bigoted, and but feebly supported on the other by those 
who, although every consideration of duty and interest 
should prompt them to active exertion, remained in sloth- 
ful apathy. Lord Sydenham had difficulties to contend 
with at the commencement of his career in this province 
which few men but himself could have surmounted. All 
these obstacles gradually vanishing before his cool deter-* 
mination and indomitable perseverance, the late Governor- 
General was rapidly consummating those extensive and 
beneficial schemes which he had hitherto so successfully 
directed, when the abrupt stroke of death terminated alike 
his mortal career, and the progress of that extensive poli- 
tical system which would ultimately have redounded so 
greatly to his* own honour, and have resulted in so much 
Advantage to the country. That Canada has reason to 
mourn so severe a loss is too painfully apparent to require 
argument. And in England a blank will be left in the 
political circle which will with difficulty be filled. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that at the very time when 
Lord Sydenham, purely by the power of his own tran- 
scendent talents and indefatigable industry — by his nim- 
bleness of intellect and political integrity — by his vast 
practical knowledge and business-like habits, had elevated 
himself first to a prominent political position and high 
official estimation in England, — then to the no l|ss ho- 
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nouraHe, and far more arduous, appointment of pacificator 
to a valuable colony, agitated by internal dissension and 
threatened by foreign aggression ; with its commerce de- 
pressed, public improvement at a stop, and property every 
day depreciating in value — an appointment in which the 
success that crowned his endeavours procured for him his 
Sovereign’s approbation and the gift of a peerage : — we 
say it is melancholy to reflect that at that period when, 
in all human probability, he had many years of useful 
activity, or honourable retirement, to pass through, Pro- 
vidence should, in its wisdom, have seen fit to cut him off 
from among those who had watched his progress, and 
would have rejoiced in his triumph. 

It is no insignificant testimony to the purity of inten- 
tion, the integrity of conduct, and the sagacious foresight 
which characterised Lord Sydenham’s administration, that 
even those who, when he first came to this province, were 
the most violent in their opposition, and the most rabid in 
their abuse, afterwards moderated in their opinions, and 
ultimately became his warm supporters. It speaks much 
for the liberality and honesty of his policy ; it says much 
for his watchful attention and earnest anxiety to promote 
the welfare of the province, that out of the most discord- 
ant elements he managed to evolve harmony in action; 
that with a legislature composed of every shade o£ political 
complexion, he was enabled to pass measures of vital im- 
portance to the country. 

The circumscribed limits of a newspaper notice are in- 
sufficient to reconsider even briefly the various incidents in 
the career of this gifted and distinguished nobleman ; but 
we could not announce his death without expressing what 
we are sure will be echoed by all our readers — - our un- 
feigned admiration of bis talents, our sincere regret for his 
sudden and premature decease, and our deep sense of the 
loss Canada has sustained by this melancholy event. 
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■* {From the Canada Inquirer.) 

There are events occasionally occurring in the world 
which for the moment so absorb and overawe the heart of 
man, as to render him indifferent to every thing save the 
engrossing feeling which then engages him. The death 
of his Excellency Lord Sydenham, Governor-General of 
British North America, is one of these events. The fever 
of political excitement, the bickerings of party, the hopes 
and* fears, the joys and sorrows of a public, subside into 
one subdued and overpowering feeling of regret that a 
noble spirit has passed from amongst us ; that he who so 
lately ruled the destinies of our land, with honour to him- 
self and advantage to the people, has been cut off in the 
zenith of his glory, and in a few short days been doomed 
to change the pomp and pride of state, the trappings and 
blandishments of earthly power, for the cold and lonely 
habitation of the grave. It is honourable to the memory 
of his Excellency, that this regret is as universal as it is 
sincere ; and it would be strange indeed, if a man who 
has finished a career like his was not universally lamented, 
for even the blindest and most bigoted of his political 
opponents must admit that his life was alike distinguished 
for the unimpeachable honour and sterling integrity of his 
character as it was adorned by the commanding talents 
and unwearied energy which he possessed ; and that the 
great efforts of his life were expended in securing the 
happiness and prosperity of his fellow-men. Canada, 
which formed the scene of his last and noblest exertions, 
and has been the means of securing him his greatest and 
most signal honours, has been destined to receive his last 
mortal remains, to witness the climax and decline of a 
life which has added vigour to her institutions, and 
placed her government on a basis best constituted to 
secure her rights and happiness. Equal justice to all was 
the motto on which he started his administration in 1889, 
and on that principle it has been nobly conducted. ^ Whe- 
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ther w^regard the great measures of his policy, the unioti 
of the provinces, the principles of responsibility to tb# 
people he recognised, the Municipal Council Bill, 'or look 
to the minor details of his political course, we are stfuck 
with the firmness and energy of purpose — the persever- 
ance, the toil and trouble it cost him ; and although 
sometimes he deemed it necessary to conceal the ends ef 
his policy that he might the better mature its execution, 
yet these ends were generally approved of when known, 
and spoke the wisdom and sagacity of the statesman Who 
carried them into operation. His views of the govern- 
ment of Canada were founded on shrewd observation and 
deep reflection, and whoever his successors may be, we 
are confident they cannot adopt a better chart for their 
guidance than rga y be gleaned from the course he has 
taken, and the instructions he may have left. A system 
of government based upon less liberal views will never 
succeed in Canada. But we cannot now digress into poli- 
tical discussion — our object is to pay a passing tribute to 
the memory of departed worth ; yet how can*we in a few 
short sentences record our opinions of a man whose lift* 
has been an ornament to the world ? That life is now no 
more — peace to his ashes ! Lord Sydenham is gone ; 
and we are sure that his memory will live in grateful re- 
collection, so long as there are hearts to feel and heads to 
appreciate the goodness and greatness of his (! character — 
the wisdom of his public, and the kindness, urbanity, and 
refinement of his private life. 

(From the Woodstock Herald .) 

We promised in our extra of Wednesday to advert 
more fully to the subject of Lord Sydenham’s lamented 
and untimely death ; and we now proceed to fulfil that 
promise. 

We are not qf those who fear that jhe prospects of 
Canada can now be buried in the grave of any one matt, 
however great ; but. the measures of Lord Sydenham 
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$ere* in general, such as ijeld forth a reasonable jpospect 
‘ future prosperity and greatness to this gigantic colony 
— - and *few, comparatively, despaired of their ultimate 
efficacy — there is deep reason to deplore the sudden re- 
moval of the master spirit that had triumphed over so 
many obstacles thrown in the way of their accomplishment 
by the fiercest party malignity, and had gathered assist- 
ance and support from among the most discordant mate- 
rials. Though there is not the slightest probability of a 
change in the general policy of the provincial government, 

* — desired by one party and feared by another, — still 
there is danger of failure, to a certain extent, from inca- 
pacity on the part of the successor of the original architect. 

* There may be more of listening to interested counsel, and 
there may be also an injudicious intermeddling with de- 
tails at the outset, that may create alarm, from its beihg 
mistaken for a subversion of principle ; to say nothing of 
the obvious difficulty that one mind, however acute in its 
perceptions and comprehensive in its grasp, must natur- 
ally encounter in carrying out the designs of another. 
Hut, after all, delay and temporary embarrassment will, 
we trust, be the worst consequence to be anticipated from 
the sudden death of Lord Sydenham ; for we feel as well 
assured that the new ministry in England will not revert 
to the old folly of appointing an inexperienced man to 
this important trust, as we axe that they will not send out 
one to undo what has already been done in the way of 
effecting a mighty change in the whole system of govern- 
ment in Canada. Lord Sydenham's successor must be a 
statesman, to be able to comprehend and follow up the 
measures already in progress. No doubt many of them 
may require modification, but they must not be touched 
by the hand of an apprentice. Some of them are daring 
and hazardous experiments ; but to check them in their 
incipiency now would not only insure the evil which is 
dreaded from them, and which might be averted by skilful 
management, but would; accelerate the advance and ag* : 
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gravat% the amount of that so much deprecated evil — 
revolution. - 4 

It is not our purpose, however, to speculate on the pro- 
bable success or failure of the measures of Lord Syden- 
ham, farther than to acknowledge that the palpable good 
already produced by their partial development, in our 
opinion, gives an earnest of their ultimate complete suc- 
cess, which we once dared not to expect. Our object now 
is to offer a brief but sincere tribute to the memory of the 
distinguished nobleman now no more. And this we can- 
not better do than by a simple allusion to the all but 
miraculous change which has come over the political spirit 
of Canada since his arrival among us, and a passing glance 
at the mighty — we had almost said mysterious — influence 
which one intellect has so visibly exercised over the myriad- 
minded public in so short a time. Such is the change 
wrought within two years, chiefly by the agency of one 
man, that the country almost seems to be inhabited by a 
different race of people. Two years ago, men regarded 
each other with suspicion, jealousy, and hatred. Society 
was split up into factions, having apparently in view no 
object in common but to annoy and crush each other. 
The general good was merged in the strife of party — one 
powerful faction clinging convulsively to thfe time-worn 
prejudices out of which its ascendency had grown, and 
with the conservation of which the maintenance of that 
ascendency was felt to be identified ; and another faction, 
strong in numbers, clamouring for some change in the name 
of reform, and in that of equal privilege, grasping at a 
transfer of exclusive supremacy. The spirit of compactism 
was all-pervading ; for though the compact of each locality 
may each have had a different shibboleth , it had a monopoly 
of power and patronage in its own locality. Here all but 
the natives of one country, or the professors of one creed, 
and there those not of another country or creed, were, or 
considered themselves to be, the^subjects of proscription, 
and consequently of# oppression. It was, perhaps, this 
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real or imaginary exclusion of certain classes from all 
chance of preferment to office, more than any other cause, 
out of which one rebellion had arisen in Upper Canada ; 
and, from the same cause, aggravated by conscious dis- 
comfiture on the one part, and unseemly triumph on the 
other, there were strong indications and gloomy fore- 
bodings of another and a fiercer outbreak, when the late 
Governor-General arrived with a message of hope, and a 
promise of “ equal justice” from the Queen. Simulta- 
neously with the deliverance of that message and that pro- 
mise, the fierce howlings of party rage began to subside ; 
and for once the people of Canada were found forgetting 
“ past differences,” and rallying round the representative 
of their sovereign, for the purpose of cheering him on in 
the pursuit of the great and good purpose of his mission. 
Unanimity succeeded discord, and hope took the place of 
despondency. It is true that some of the ultras of the 
two ultra parties stood aloof, and a few still continue to 
stand sullenly by ; but the people were no longer arrayed 
under party banners against each other. It is also true 
that a miserable outpost of each of the two conquered fac- 
tions, composed of men unable to view the public good as 
a thing altogether independent of and distinct from the 
gratification of their paltry personal ambition, or the pro- 
motion of their exclusive personal interests, still maintains 
its original ground of opposition to the restoration of har- 
mony ; but such men are only holding themselves up to the 
contempt and derision of the people. 

We come, now, to speak very briefly of the influence 
which he who is now no more exercised over all who 
came within his reach. With one or two exceptions, all 
bowed at once before the mighty magician, and joined 
hand in hand, though in bitter opposition before, in 
assisting to carry out his policy. The intellectual wealth 
and the moral worth of the land had only to approach 
him, and they were a£ once enlisted into his service. 
They who had shunned each other, as if each had con* 
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sidered the other tainted with leprosy, met together in 
his presence, and went away arm in arm, communing 
with one another on that mysterious influence which had 
brought them together and made them brothers. It is 
a base mind only that can find no other than base mo- 
tives for extraordinary conduct ; and on a dispassionate 
review of the wonderful drama that is just closed, we 
cannot help attributing the whole of its astonishing shift- 
ings to the mastery of a superior intellect. If it was not 
«o, the history of the world furnishes no such accumu- 
lation of instances of gross dishonesty and servile syco- 
phancy as is presented in that of the bygone session of the 
Provincial Parliament. But we do not believe that all this 
subserviency was a matter of bargain and sale ; it was an 
involuntary homage" to the resistless power of a great 
and energetic mind. The light of that high intellect has 
been suddenly withdrawn by the hand of death, but its 
influence will long continue to be felt on the destinies of 
Canada. If the successor of Lord Sydenham shall follow 
in his footsteps, though at an humble distance, Canada 
may say in his own parting words when he heard that the 
Parliament was prorogued, “ Then all is right.** 

{From the Nova Scotian.) * 

In taking up our pen to fulfil our promise, by giving to 
the people of the Lower Provinces a view oLLord Syden- 
ham’s Canadian policy, there are two reflections which make 
the task sufficiently painful, — he has recently met with an 
accident, which, to a person worn down with labour as he 
was when we saw him last, may be a serious infliction, and 
he is about to retire from his government. One cannot 
turn to the topics which must be embraced by such a re- 
view without feeling that his lordship can scarcely afford 
the slightest further inroad upon a constitution already 
sufficiently delicate, and that Canada can but ill spare the 
master mind which has grappled so vigorously with her 
difficulties, and reducejl in an incomparably short space of 
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time the most chaotic materials to something like cohesion 
.and order. We are well aware that, in attempting to do 
justice to the Governor-General’s character and policy, we 
shall have to differ with many worthy persons in Canada 
whose interest and feelings have been crossed in the onward 
march of his government ; but these will, we trust, do us 
the justice to believe, that while we are prepared to defend 
the full exercise of strong executive power in the extra- 
ordinary condition to which the Canadas were reduced, we 
have neither the information necessary, nor the wish, to 
vindicate every act of authority, or every measure of the 
Government ; and that, while we approve in the broad 
outline the general bearing of Lord Sydenham’s policy, no 
man in the colonies more sincerely mourns over the de- 
plorable events, the gross blunders of rulers and people, 
which left no alternative but vigorous measures, or the 
separation of these colonies from the British crown. To 
those who raise the cry that Lord Sydenham has sub- 
sidised the press, we would merely say, that he acquired * 
his influence over ours by means which reflect no discredit 
upon his character nor upon our independence. By the 
exhibition, throughout our personal intercourse with him, 
of talent which we had rarely seen possessed by colonial 
governors, # he won our respect ; by a course of invariable 
frankness, courtesy, and justice towards ourselves, and by 
his gallant bearing in the midst of trials which might well 
have put the highest qualities of statesmanship to the 
proof, that sentiment has been, perhaps, deepened into 
something like personal attachment; and while we feel 
conscious that no power he possesses could compel us to 
an act of political subserviency, we are happy to be able 
to prove that all the malignity of his enemies cannot pre- 
vent us from expressing, after the closest observation of 
his career, and while power is passing from him, our 
almost unqualified approval of his Canadian administration. 
It is in the highest degree gratifying to us, who, since his 
visit to Nova Scotia have expressed full confidence in his 
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views, and done our best to strengthen his hands, to find 
that those who petitioned against and denounced his ap- 
pointment, and who, both here and elsewhere, have never 
ceased to misrepresent his acts and foretel his failure, have 
been covered with mortification and disappointment, that 
almost every act of his government has been crowned with 
success, and that the more important objects of his mission 
have been completely accomplished. 

In order to understand the value of the service which 
Lord Sydenham has rendered to her Majesty and to 
British America, it is necessary to recal for a moment the 
state of things which his lordship had to encounter. Did 
he succeed to political inheritance, so wisely husbanded, 
and so fairly established, that even bad management could 
scarcely lessen its value or disturb the security of the pos- 
session ? Did he take the helm of state when the vessel was 
tight and sound, with perfect instruments, a fair wind, a clear 
sky, and a crew well disciplined and well disposed ? Was 
' not the estate wasted by years of bad management, until 
the tenants were at war with the landlord or with each 
other, and even the title of the property was drawn into 
angry controversy? Was not the ship tempest- tost, shat- 
tered, and almost unseaworthy, with ignorant vacillation 
or eccentric severity on deck, and mutiny beloSv, without 
an instrument that could be relied upon, or a blue spot 
in the heavens to admit of an observation ? JThe state of 
Canada when Lord Sydenham assumed the government 
might well have appalled any man not desirous to wreck 
his reputation. A long course of maladministration, or, 
rather, of administration often well meant, but based upon 
no principle which the people could understand or respect, 
had prepared the way for open insurrection, and aroused 
foreign interference in both provinces, to be followed by 
the suspension of the constitution, and the establishment 
of despotism in the one, and in the other by a state of 
things which, perhaps, was a great deal worse ; the forms 
of civil governmeitt beipg retained, but affording rather a 
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shelter from which a fragment of the population might 
insult and annoy the remainder, than any real protection 
to the people. Lord Durham’s mission, although of im- 
mense value, because it laid bare the real causes which 
convulsed Canada, and /ii&d^ved forth the remedies, had 
been so brief, so disastrous* sfe unproductive of practical 
results within the country itself, that, however invaluable 
that volume in which the experience and principle of his 
lordship and his able coadjutors was embodied might 
have been — and no man estimates the report more highly 
than we do — still, until reduced to practice, it was but a 
book, a theory, the value of which the enemies of colonial 
freedom might altogether deny, and which its fondest 
admirers might well be excused for doubting, until expe- 
rience had demonstrated the applicability of the new prin- 
ciples to the exigencies of colonial society. The task of 
consummating the union which Lord Durham had pro- 
nounced to be indispensable, of grappling with those evils 
which he had fully exposed, and of applying the principles 
of representative government indicated in his report, 
devolved then upon Lord Sydenham ; and it is rare that a 
statesman so firm, so sagacious, and indefatigable follows 
in the wake of a projector so bold. He left the shores of 
England ifnder no very favourable auspices. The timber 
merchants of London liad denounced him, and the cue was 
taken up by^ their dependants and correspondents in the 
colonies ; the Tories viewed him with suspicion, and the 
Liberals who had embraced Lord Durham’s theory feared 
that he would be less liberal, and might not carry it out. 
When he arrived in Canada the country was boiling with 
strong passions. The murders of Weir and Chartrand ; 
the burnings of St. Charles and St. Eustache ; the courts 
martial and military executions ; the border invasions and 
incendiarism, with the marches of troops and the raids of 
Glengarries, — were all so fresh in the minds of a population 
who had recently passed through scenes so deplorably 
exciting, that there might be said to be few families 
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which had not cause of mourning for some injury done or 
loss sustained, or in whose circle some strong personal an- 
tipathy or political predilection did not almost overpower 
respect for the law, and smother the better feelings of our 
nature. In both provinces the mass of the population 
were denounced as disloyal ; and while one of the parties 
who had invoked the bayonet held it to be the only safe 
instrument of government, the other sullenly and sulkily 
kept aloof, lending no cordial support to legitimate autho- 
rity, as though biding its time to excite fresh trouble and 
produce additional embarrassment. Property was depre- 
ciated ; business unsafe ; and the tide of emigration setting 
from, instead of to, the provinces. We think that no man 
will deny that this is a faithful picture of the state of 
Canada when Lord Sydenham landed at Quebec. That 
the country presents a very different aspect now, we be- 
lieve to be equally undeniable ; and although there is a vast 
deal yet to be done, we can scarcely — contrasting Canada 
as it was two years ago and as it is — believe that in so 
short a time so much has been accomplished. 

Lord Sydenham’s first care was to endeavour to calm 
the excited feelings of all parties, to satisfy the disloyal 
that it was in vain to attempt to uproot the Queen’s 
authority, and to assure those who had loyalty in excess 
that that authority was quite sufficient for their protection. 
This done, his next task, and a difficult one^was to call 
around him a Special Council, and frame a body of ordi- 
nances to meet the present necessities of the Lower Pro- 
vince, in which there had been a total lapse of legislation, 
and where martial law had for years taken the place of the 
ordinary law of the land. He had then t© meet the 
assembled Legislature of the Upper Province ; and here 
one of his chief difficulties arose, from the strong convic- 
tion that must have forced itself upon him, and which the 
sequel proved, that the House — although to dissolve it 
would have been hazardous- — did not truly represent the 
people. His position jp the Upper Province for a long 
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time called for the exercise of the utmost prudence^ and 
circumspection. The Reformers distrusted him because 
he denounced responsible government by that name, and 
the Tories began to suspect that his mode of administering 
representative government was wide as the poles asunder 
from that which had obtained under the reign of the 
Compacts. In spite of all the obstacles which beset him, 
he succeeded in carrying the Union Bill and several other 
important measures through both branches of the Legisla- 
ture in the Upper Province, and through the Special 
Council. 

These measures passed, an anxious period succeeded, in 
which they were to be reviewed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. No man who knew what that ordeal was, who felt 
how deeply the peace of Canada and his own reputation 
were committed, and who had Lord Durham's recent ex- 
perience of the inconsiderate violence of English party 
warfare before him, could have slept on a bed of roses 
from the time that the Union Bill and Ordinances crossed 
the Atlantic until they returned, sanctioned by the highest 
authority in the realm. A part of this interval was spent 
by Lord Sydenham in visiting Nova Scotia, and conducting 
the investigation into her affairs which led to the entire 
change of *that disastrous policy, and the repudiation of 
those principles which had for years embroiled the people 
with their government, and brought, at last, the legisla- 
ture and the executive into open and violent collision. 

The Union Bill having been sanctioned, then came the 
period of its proclamation, — of the arrangement of the 
electoral districts, — and of the return of the members of 
the first Parliament. This was a season of much labour 
and of intense anxiety, drawing upon the Governor-Gene- 
ral's firmness, sagacity, and knowledge of the country 
almost every hour. Whether the charge of direct inters 
ference in elections be well founded or not, and it appears 
to rest upon slight evidence, one thing is very clear* that 
a person situated as his lordship was who could be ip4i£f 
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ferent to the course of the elections, and who did not take 
every proper precaution to secure a working majority dis- 
posed to support him, and give the Union Bill a trial, 
must have been lamentably deficient in common sense and 
practical statesmanship. There was, in fact, no alternative 
but to secure his majority, or throw aside all that had been 
done, and go back to the old evils, to be followed by fresh 
outbreaks, and a further resort to the bayonet. We are 
far from approving of any open violence in the conduct of 
the elections ; but we do think that it would have been 
most unwise for the Governor- General, having the power 
in his hands to change and alter the electoral divisions, to 
leave the franchise so distributed as to render certain, or 
even at all probable, the return of a body of men who 
would have voted the Union Act a nullity, repealed his 
ordinances, and, perhaps, commenced anew that course of 
obstructive policy which had ended in open insurrection, 
and the establishment of arbitrary power. 

{From the same.) 

It becomes our melancholy duty to turn from tracing 
the beneficial effects of Lord Sydenham’s administration to 
record the particulars of his death and burial. A great 
man has gone down into the tomb, and we musft be occu- 
pied for a time with his obsequies, reserving for some more 
fitting opportunity the less painful task of discussing his 
measures and explaining his policy. The news of Lord 
Sydenham’s death did not much surprise us. It seemed 
to us from the first almost a necessary result of an acci- 
dent so severe operating upon a frame so delicate. We 
were disposed to hope almost against hope ; for we could 
not bear the thought that a man so young, with a mind so 
active, was to pass so suddenly from the elevated sphere to 
which he had attained, that all his information and expe- 
rience was to be lost to the legislative body in which he 
was soon to have taken his seat, and to the governments 
to whichf no matter wbjtt their politics, it would have been 
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freely imparted. Our fears rather than ourhopes were to 
he realised. Lord Sydenham is no more ; but it is satis- 
factory to find, now that there is nothing to be gained or 
lost by the free expression of opinion, that almost every 
Canadian paper speaks of his lordship in terms even more 
respectful and complimentary than those we employed last 
week. 

It must be highly gratifying to the great body of the 
people of Nova Scotia, who have nobly seconded Lord 
Sydenham in his efforts to regenerate their country, to 
find how universal the testimony is to his worth, and how 
many there now are compelled to praise who did not so 
early appreciate his character, nor so cordially assist him. 
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MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO THE HOUSE OF ' 
ASSEMBLY ON THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

[20th August, 1841.] 


SYDENHAM. 

In pursuance of the declaration contained in his Speech 
from the Throne, the Governor-General solicits the at- 
tention of the House of Assembly to the Public Im- 
provements which it may be desirable to carry into effect 
within the Province, and to the frieans by which these 
works may be safely and successfully undertaken. 

It has appeared to the Governor- General of great im- 
portance that Parliament, as well as the Executive, should 
have distinctly brought before them, in one general plan, 
the whole of the different Works which are demanded by 
the public voice, and appear likely to tend to the increase 
of trade, and to the advantage of the country. Such 
works as the Legislature shall decide upon adopting may 
thus be conducted upon one uniform system — ^ having re- 
ference as well to each particular work as to the whole ; and 
great advantages will result, both as regards ^their execu- 
tion and in making provision for the funds necessary for 
the undertaking. 

The Governor-General accordingly directed a Report to 
be prepared upon the subject by the President of the Board 
of Works ; and that Department having now been estab- 
lished by law for the whole Province, he transmits this 
document for the consideration of the House of Assembly. 

This Report mil be found to embrace all the great im- 
provements which appear at all desirable for some time 
to come, or that afford promise of rendering a return for the 
capital to be expindedjjpon them ; viz. 
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The completion of the Welland Canal — The opening 
the communication between Kingston and Montreal, by 
the River St. Lawrence, for Schooners and Steam-boats 
— The improvement of Lake St. Peter, and the naviga- 
tion between Quebec and Montreal for vessels of large 
burthen — Opening the River Richelieu, so as to perfect 
the navigation through that river by the Chambly Canal 
— The construction 6f Slides for Timber, and other works 
on the Ottawa — The improvement of the Inland Waters 
of the Newcastle District — The construction of a Port 
and Light Houses on Lake Erie, and the improvement of 
Burlington Bay Harbour — The establishment or improve- 
ment of great lines of Road from Quebec to Amherst- 
burgh and Port Sarnia, from Toronto to Lake Huron, and 
between Quebec and ^;he Eastern Townships — and the 
improvement of the Metis Road, and of the communica- 
tions near the Bay of Chaleurs. 

The total cost of all these works thus enumerated 
would involve an expenditure of about 1,470,000/. Pro- 
vincial Sterling, to be spread over a period of five years 
necessary for their completion. 

Whether the whole or any part of these works shall be 
decided upon by Parliament, it is clear that in the present 
Financial atate of the Province, whatever is required for 
their construction must be provided by drawing on the 
Public credit. 

The statement of the Provincial receipt and expendi- 
ture, submitted to Parliament, although exhibiting, after 
the payment of the charges for the public service, a con- 
siderable surplus in proportion to the revenue, affords 
nothing from which, as capital, the cost of works of any 
importance can be defrayed. 

Parliament must therefore provide the means for rais- 
ing the Capital required for the execution of those Public 
Works which it may determine to adopt, and at the same 
time afford such security as may be necessary for the an- 
nual interest upon the money to be borrowed, as well as 
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for the gradual extinction of the debt, until the works 
themselves become productive. 

If the whole of the Works specified in the Report are 
determined upon, the charge for interest upon the total 
sum required, calculated at the rate of interest usual in 
this Province, would be between 80,000/. and 90,000/.— 
a charge which it would be difficult to impose at once 
upon the country. 

Means however exist by which such an increase of the 
charge upon the Revenue of the Province may be mate- 
rially reduced, whilst the Capital itself may notwithstand- 
ing be provided. 

The reduction of the interest of the Public debt through 
the assistance to be afforded by the Imperial Parliament 
will probably reduce the present charges upon the Provin- 
cial Revenue by a sum of between 15,000/. and 20,000/. 
per annum, which will thus become available security for 
any fresh loan. There will remain, after effecting this 
conversion, a surplus of from 250,000/. to 300,000/., still 
farther to be raised under the Imperial guarantee at a 
low rate of interest, by which an additional saving will be 
effected of about 6,000/. a year. 

A very considerable amount of the Capital required 
might be raised without any charge whatever for interest, 
by the assumption by the province of the issue of paper, 
payable on demand, which is now enjoyed by the private 
Banks, or by individuals, without their being subjected to 
any charge whatever in return for the power thus accorded 
them by the State. If that power were resumed to the 
fullest extent, a capital representing a revenue of not less 
than 85,000/. a year might be provided. But even under 
such arrangement as would afford great advantages to the 
various Banks at present issuing paper, as a compensation 
for their being in future deprived of that power, a revenue 
of not less than 15,000/. or 20,000/. might safely be re- 
lied on. 

The union of the t wo provinces has now placed within 
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the control of the Parliament the regulation of the Cus- 
toms Duties, which under the separate Legislatures was 
attended with so much difficulty, and a wise and prudent 
re-adjustment of some of those duties will render the 
revenue far more productive than at present, and easily 
furnish, without any injury to the trade of the country, 
or any pressure on the People, what may be further re- 
quired to provide for the remaining charge. 

There is also one of the works to which, although great 
importance is justly attached to it, it will, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General be just, as well as possible, to 
affix a condition by which the annual charge above sub- 
mitted for the whole may be diminished — The navigation 
of the St. Lawrence involves the expenditure of nearly 
one half of the whole sum calculated on. That work is 
undoubtedly highly desirable — but it scarcely justifies so 
great an expenditure at present, unless some diminution 
of the annual charge for interest upon the sum to be raised 
can be obtained. Nor is such a diminution to be unhoped 
for. Many Capitalists in England are interested in the 
promotion of this work, and especially in seeing the com- 
munication between Lake St. Louis and Lake St. Francis 
established on the Southern side of the River St. Lawrence. 
The Governor-General has reason to expect that assist- 
ance will be afforded upon this condition — and he would 
not therefor^ recommend that this undertaking should be 
sanctioned, unless as a condition, the greater part of the 
capital required for it can be raised at a low rate of* 
interest, not much exceeding that which the province 
would have to support for such part of its debt as will be 
guaranteed by England. 

Entertaining these opinions, the Governor-General has 
therefore directed measures to be submitted to the House 
of Assembly embodying them, which he recommends to 
their favourable consideration. 

However large the expenditure may appear, to which 
the improvements recommended by the Board of Works 
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will amount, the Governor-General feels that fit is his 
duty, looking to their vast importance, to submit them to 
the judgment of the Country, and a measure will there- 
fore be presented to the House which comprises the whole 
of them* 

If they are undertaken, it is no less the bounden duty 
of Parliament and of the Executive Government, to take 
care that means sufficient for their completion are pro- 
vided, and that the credit of the Province shall be sus- 
tained in any engagements which are rendered necessary 
for raising funds for that purpose. He has therefore 
directed that, simultaneously with the proposal for the 
works themselves, measures should be submitted to the 
Assembly for the conversion of the debt — for the esta- 
blishment of a Bank, and for the regulation of the Customs 
— and he desires to express his anxious wish to concur 
with the Assembly in whatever decision they may arrive 
at, by which objects of so much importance to the welfare 
of the Province may be obtained consistently with that 
due regard to the interests of the People, to Public Cre- 
dit, and to the maintenance of engagements, without 
which it would be alike unjust and impolitic to attempt 
to carry them into execution. 

Kingston, August 20th, 1841. 

The Message was accompanied by memoranda respecting 
the various public works here recommended, showing 
•the ultimate cost of their completion, and the amount 
of the appropriations proposed to be appointed „ thereto 
for the several years respectively, prepared and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of His Excellency the 
Governor-General by Mr. Hamilton Killaly, Chairman 
of the Board of Works, 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE PAPER CURRENCY SUGGESTED FOR 
CANADA, BY LORD SYDENHAM. 

The questions of the standard and of the currency must 
be considered. 

The standard is different in Upper and in Lower 
Canada, and it is desirable to assimilate them, which may 
be done either by simply raising the standard of Upper 
Canada, or vice versd , or by adopting a new standard 
generally for the whole province. The latter plan might 
be the best ; and the course which was followed lately in 
the West Indies, the details of which are in the possession of 
the Government, may be adopted, or what would be prefer- 
able, if it were possible, a dollar standard might be taken. 

It does not, however, appear absolutely necessary to 
make application to the legislature upon the point of 
standard, as I apprehend that it should be regulated under 
the prerogative, by order of the Council at home, as was 
done in the case of the West Indies. This, however, 
must be cdhsidered. 

But the question of currency, namely, of the issue of 
paper monejf representing coin, is one the settlement of 
which admits of no delay. 

The charters of the banks of Lower Canada expire at 
the end of this session, and application will be made for 
their renewal. The charters of the Upper Canada banks 
are near their expiration also, with one exception,, and all 
these banks even are applying for additional powers, either 
to extend their term or increase their capital. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that the principle 
upon which the issue of paper money, payable on demand, 
shall be conducted should be decided at present ; and 
this may be done in one of two ways. First, by intrusting 
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to private individuals or to joint stock companies, under 
charter, the power to issue, subject to certain regulations. 
Secondly, by the State keeping in its own hands that 
power, and establishing a bank of issue, upon fixed prin- 
ciples determined by the legislature. 

The evils attending the first system are various. Le- 
gislation must be conducted on this subject, not with a 
view to good and sound banks properly managed, but in 
order to control the possible abuse of the powers granted 
by ill-conducted banks, and to avert the mischief which 
their operations necessarily produce on society ; and it is 
next to impossible to devise any conditions by which this 
can be effected. 

The Treasury with this intent have laid down certain 
rules and conditions, to be observed as a sine qud non 
to a consent of the crown to any new charters or the 
renewal of the old ones. These conditions cramp mate- 
rially the action of the chartered banks, and are loudly 
complained of, as was seen last year in the discussion 
upon the renewal of the charter of the Upper Canada 
bank and others, especially that provision which deter- 
mines that no notes under four dollars shall be issued. 
Yet even these provisions are utterly inadequate to the 
ends sought, namely, the establishment of a sound paper 
currency, convertible at all times, regulating itself with 
reference to the real demands of the country, and not 
exposing the value of every man’s property to be sud- 
denly increased or diminished by fluctuations arising from 
over-issue at one time, and rapid contraction at another. 
No conditions of any kind can prevent numerous banks of 
issue in competition one with another, and in great igno- 
rance of each other’s proceedings, from at one time flooding 
the country with paper, and at another being compelled, 
if their notes are made convertible, suddenly to withdraw all 
accommodation, and reduce the general circulation far below 
its natural limits. No conditions can effect this, even though 
the number of banks^bf issue to be chartered were very much 
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confined ; but it would also be found impossible so to limit 
them, especially in a country like this. The legislature 
would never be able to refuse a charter to a bank at 
London, at Sandwich, at Perth, or in any small district, 
upon the ground, either of their capital ^eing too small, or 
the wants of the district not requiring such an establish- 
ment. If they complied with the conditions of a certain 
proportion of notes to capital, or of bullion to notes, which 
might be laid down as generally applicable, there would 
appear to be no reason whatever for refusing their demand. 
The adoption of the principle of confiding the issue of 
paper money, payable on demand, to chartered banks, 
must, therefore, necessarily lead to a vast extension of 
those establishments, mismanaged no doubt in a greater 
degree as their numbers increase ; and no security what- 
ever could be afforded that in the course of a few years 
we shall not arrive at the state of things we have seen in 
the neighbouring States. It can hardly be supposed, 
either that the State should consent, if called upon to 
adopt this principle, and devolve upon individuals the so- 
vereign power of coining, to do so without obtaining at 
least some return for its own advantage. In England, 
where this system has been partially followed, as relates 
to country banks, and where the exclusive privilege of issue 
within certain local limits is given to the Bank of England, 
a price is paM for it in the shape of stamp duties upon the 
notes issued, and a very considerable revenue is received 
by the country in return for the power of which it thus 
divests itself. Here this has not been the case ; but it can 
scarcely be expected that the State w r ill again consent to 
make so large a sacrifice as would be implied by pur- 
suing the old plan. If it be deemed necessary to con- 
tinue the system of issue by joint stock banks, it is clear 
that they ought to contribute at least some portion of that 
profit which the State would itself make by reserving the 
power in its own hands. Yet even this arrangement, 
although it would benefit the public purse, and greatly 
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diminish the desire of banks to continue their issues (as 
has been found to be the case in England, where numerous 
joint stock banks, having the power of issue, have found 
it the best policy to repudiate it, and to use the notes of 
the Bank of England, confining themselves to the real 
business of banks" of deposit), all the other inconveniences 
and disadvantages of such a system would remain unre- 
medied. It is most desirable, therefore, to adopt the 
second system which has been alluded to, and this 
country affords greater inducements for doing so than are 
to be found in any other in the world, whilst the time is 
equally propitious. 

First, there can be no doubt that under such a system 
as will be proposed upon this principle, in the course of a 
very short time, it is probable that a large proportion of 
the circulating medium of paper in those States of the 
Union which border upon Canada would be supplied by 
the notes of such a bank. 

Secondly, as nearly all the charters of existing banks of 
issue are expiring, the way is open for such a change 
without any injustice to individuals or bodies of men. 

*The plan suggested would be the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank for issue only, under the direction of three 
Commissioners, acting upon fixed rules laid down in the 
Act. c 

A prohibition of the issue of all notes c payable on 
demand by any but the Provincial Bank. 

The Provincial Bank to issue a given amount of notes of 
any denomination not less than one dollar, and after that* 
amount to issue further notes only upon bullion or coin, 
or in redemption of its own notes, if by desire of the 
holder. 

N.B. It may be assumed that the average circulation of 
Canada is at the present time in notes about 1,000,000/* 

This then iaay be taken as the amount which might 
safely be issuepl, provided a reserve of bullion or coin were 
kept against i| to tife extent of 250,000/. It would hot 
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be possible for the circulation to be reduced below that 
difference, say 750,000/., without such a fall of prices as 
must inevitably bring in bullion, and again extend the 
paper circulation. If the million were found inadequate 
to the wants of the country, as it probably would in a 
short time, the fact would be made apparent by notes being 
demanded of the bank in return for bullion over and above 
that sum. The bullion or coin being thus increased, and 
the proportion which it bore to the paper in circulation 
thus greatly augmented, it would become manifest that a 
larger amount than the million might be kept in perma- 
nent circulation, and that at the end of one or two years, 
when this might happen, the fixed amount might be 
varied by the legislature: 1,500,000/. or 2,000,000/. might 
be issued as that amount, with only a reservation of 
bullion equal to one fourth, as in the first instance. 

One fourth then of the given amount to be invested in 
bullion or coin. 

The other three fourths to be employed in public works 
under the authority of Parliament, or in redemption of the 
provincial debt. 

Powers to be provided to enable the Provincial Bank 
either to establish branches at the three great cities, for 
the exchange of its notes for bullion or coin, or to make 
arrangements with banks of deposit there for the use of 
its notes, oi* condition of their doing this duty for it. 

A prohibition on the Commissioners from engaging in 
any transaction of the character of a bank of deposit, and 
strictly confining them to the issue of notes for bullion or 
coin, or in. exchange for their own notes. 

The advantages of such a system would be the following. 
First, a paper currency would be established perfectly 
secure of convertibility into the value which it represented. 
It would be subject to no fluctuations except those which 
the greater or less amount of the real transactions of the 
country demanding a circulation imposed on it. It would 
effectually iprevent all those most injurious fluctuations in 
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the value of every man’s property which arise from the 
over-issues and sudden contractions necessarily attending 
the issue of paper by a number of conflicting bodies. 

Secondly, The whole profit of the issue, in other words 
of the power of coining a cheap currency, would belong to 
the State ; at the lowest calculation equal to 30,000/. or 
35,000/. a year, and capable, for the reasons above stated, 
of increasing to double or treble that amount. 

Thirdly, a large sum, not less than 750,000/., would be 
at once placed at the disposal of the State for the prosecu- 
tion of public works, without the necessity of going into 
the money market to borrow, and thus increasing the rate 
of interest which the Province would have to pay for the 
large loans it may be called upon to contract. 


Draft of Resolutions to be proposed to the House of 
Assembly of Canada relative to the Currency . 

1. That it is expedient that a Provincial Bank of Issue, 
under the management of commissioners, be established by 
legislative enactment, to which shall be confided the sole 
power of issuing paper payable on demand. 

2. That the Bank shall issue notes of 1 dollar and 
upwards to the extent of 1,000,000/. currency, and no 
more, until otherwise provided for by legislative enact- 
ment, except in redemption of its own notes, or in ex- 
change for bullion or coin. 

3. That the said issue of 1 ,000,000/. shall be made one- 

fourth against bullion or coin, and three-fourths against 
government securities, purchased by or paid in to the 
bank ; and that the interest arising from all such securities 
shall be carried to the public account of the province, after 
deducting the expense of management, and of any pay- 
ments specially charged by parliament, as hereinafter 
provided* # 

4*. That from and after the 1st of March , 1843, it shall 
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not be lawful for any bank or individual to issue any 
promissory note made payable on demand. 

5. That each of the. banks now issuing paper payable 
on demand throughout the province shall make a return 
of the average amount of its circulation of such paper 
during the years 1840 and 1841, and of the amounts of 
bullion and coin in its coffers during the same period. 

6. That to every such bank whose charter would be 
unexpired on the 1st March, 1843, there be made an al- 
lowance by the Bank of per cent, per annum on the 
amount of the difference between such circulation and the 
bullion or coin in its coffers, for the term of years for 
which such charter shall be unexpired, provided such term 
exceed ten years ; and if such charters have expired, or 
have less than five years to run after 1843, then for the 
term of ten years. Each such bank to have deposited 
government securities approved by the Commissioners, or 
bullion or coin to the extent of such amount with the 
bank of issue, having received its notes in exchange. 

7. That the charters of banks now in existence in the 
Province which expire before the 1st of March , 1843, be 
renewed, with power to issue paper payable on demand 
up to that date, when such power will cease by law ; but 
that any facility for increase of capital, for suing and being 
sued, fo£ limited liability of shareholders, &c., be given to 
such banks* for such time as they may desire the same, 
subject only to such cessation of issue. 
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SPEECH OF MR. C. POUXETT THOMSON, IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, ON THE 26TH OF MARCH, 1830, 

On moving “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the Expediency of making a Revision of the Taxes, so that the means 
of paying the Sums voted by the House, and all other Charges, may 
be provided with as little Injury as practicable to the Industry and 
Improvement of the Country.*’ 

Mr. Labouchere having postponed a notice, in order to 
allow precedence to this motion, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
rose and spoke as follows : — 

Sir, — In rising to make the motion of which I have 
given notice, I have to acknowledge the courtesy of my 
honourable friend in postponing his very important no- 
tice, a courtesy and kindness which I should never have 
thought of demanding upon personal grounds, but which 
the vast importance, as well as the nature of the motion 
which I have the honour of bringing under th6 consider- 
ation of Parliament, may fairly claim ; especially when, as 
I am happy to remark from what has passed ein previous 
debates, the subject has already attracted so much atten- 
tion. It is painful to me at any time to solicit the indul- 
gence of the House on my own behalf, and that feeling is 
increased upon the present occasion, when the importance 
of the subject of which I propose to treat renders me 
more than usually sensible of my own incompetency to do 
justice to it, and when I shall be compelled by its nature 
to trespass upon the patience of my hearers for a more 
than usual length of time. The deep conviction, however, 
which I entertain that no subject was ever submitted for 
deliberation of greater importance than this, whilst it sup* 
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ports me in the task which I have undertaken to perform, 
gives me ground to hope that I shall not ask in vain for 
that indulgence, which this House is never backward in 
extending to those who claim it upon such grounds. 

Sir, I am aware that in introducing so large a subject as 
that of a great part of the taxation of this country to the 
consideration of Parliament, I may expose myself to the 
charge of presumption. I may be told, that I am under- 
taking a task which does not become a member of this 
House unconnected with official station, and holding no 
responsible situation ; that I am trespassing upon the pro- 
vince of the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose immediate duty it is 
to regulate the financial concerns of the empire ; but I 
trust that the nature of the motion which I have in view 
will serve to acquit me of such an accusation. I do not ven- 
ture to propose to the House any plan of financial reform, 
any positive proposition of change ; I am conscious that 
to do so would not become my situation : all that I shall 
venture to do will be to endeavour to lay before the House 
such a statement as I trust may induce it to think that it 
becomes it to turn its attention seriously to the state of 
the taxation of the country, to take the matter into its 
own handS, and through a committee of its own to insti- 
tute sucji an inquiry as will lead to relief, if it appear that 
an alteration in the system can effect any ; or, if it shall 
not, at least satisfy the people that no such relief can be 
afforded. Neither can I admit, that what has occurred 
during the last fortnight is any argument why I should 
relinquish the purpose I have in view, and leave in the 
hands of Government the inquiry which I propose. On 
the contrary, although I am fully sensible of the import- 
ance of the reductions which have lately been announced, 
they rather furnish me with an additional motive to per- 
severe : for whilst I give the Government credit for the 
full value of the sacrifices they have made, I cannot but 
regret that the principles which were announced by the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer in proposing them, to which 
I entirely assent, should not have been more fully acted 
upon ; and that instead of contenting himself with a mere 
reduction of taxes, he should not have endeavoured, by a 
much more extended review of our whole system, to re- 
lieve this country to an infinitely greater extent without 
any greater sacrifice of revenue. The partial adoption, 
therefore, of measures similar to those which I imagine 
would be recommended by the committee which I propose, 
confirms me in the opinion of the propriety of urging its 
appointment, and at the same time relieves me from the 
possibility of being suspected of bringing forward this 
motion from party or interested motives. Far from being 
actuated by any such feelings, my sincere wish is to sup- 
port and encourage ministers in the views which they pro- 
fess to take, and to render them the assistance which I 
think they require to carry them into effect ; I mean the 
concurrence and the recommendation of a committee of 
this House : and I may add, that I greatly rejoice that I 
am able, in introducing the statement which I shall have 
to submit, showing the extremely injurious nature of a 
portion of our system of taxation, and the absurdity and 
unfitness for the end it proposes to have in view of a great 
part of it, to be able to congratulate the Government 
upon having admitted the principle, and of havipg done 
something at least to remedy the evil. 

It seems to me, Sir, that the object of this motion is 
one which in any times can hardly fail of being a most 
desirable one. No man will deny that when a revenue is 
to be raised at all, it should be raised in that manner which 
will take as little from the pockets of the people, and 
allow as much of that which is taken to pass into the 
coffers of the 'Exchequer as possible; nor will any one 
assert, I presume, that in any country, and at any time, 
there can be so perfect a system of finance as to make any 
inquiry into thp mode of collecting the national income 
needless. Und£r any^ircumstances, then, and in any state 
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of things, such an investigation as I propose to entrust to 
a committee would be one of the most important, and one 
of the most useful, which any legislative body could de- 
legate to a portion of its members. But if this be the 
case, how much more momentous is such an inquiry at the 
present time, and under the present circumstances ? Let 
any man look impartially upon the condition of this coun- 
try at the present moment, and say, if he can, that such an 
inquiry is not imperatively called for, that it is not un- 
avoidably necessary. It is nothing more than an act of 
justice to those who pay the taxes, and of justification to 
those who impose them. And how stands public opinion 
upon the point ? It is curious indeed to observe, that 
there is only one single subject upon which all parties in 
the country without the least exception are agreed. Whe- 
ther we look to the petitions on our table, or consult the 
opinions of public writers, or consider the debates in this 
House, we shall find a diversity of opinion upon all sub- 
jects but one. Some consider a greater reduction of ex- 
penditure necessary. Some deem further retrenchment 
impracticable. Some believe that relief might be afforded 
by a depreciation of the standard, by an issue of paper 
money ; others condemn such a proposal as the most in- 
jurious th^t could be adopted. Some look to a parlia- 
mentary reform as a remedy for our distress. Some are 
opposed «to any change of the kind. Many attribute the 
sufferings of the people to the system called free trade : 
the more enlightened and more reasoning part of society 
reject such an idea as absurd. In short, upon all these 
subjects a difference of opinion exists. Upon one only, 
whether you read the language of public opinion conveyed 
to you through the press, whether you listen to the voice 
of the people expressed at county meetings, or their pray- 
ers brought up to the table of the House, on one subject 
only is an opinion common to all ; and that point is — that 
the system of taxation requires revision ; that our imposts 
press too heavily upon the productive industry of the 
country. 
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I am not one who am prepared to yield obedience to 
any opinion because it happens to be popular ; but when 
I find one prevailing sentiment upon a subject of deep 
importance, I feel myself bound — I hold the legislature 
bound to consider it with more than common attention. I 
have endeavoured to do so ; and all the consideration 
which I have been able to give — all the investigation 
which I have been able to make, convince me that the 
opinion so universally expressed on this subject is not less 
just than it is general. In explaining the grounds upon 
which I have come to this conclusion, it is not necessary 
that I should venture upon any lengthened review of the 
state of the country. After the protracted debates on 
this subject which have within these few days occupied 
the attention of the House, and in which every possible 
topic connected with it has been discussed, it becomes 
needless for me to do so. It has scarcely been denied, in- 
deed, by any one, that taxation is one of the main causes 
of the sufferings under which we labour. The honourable 
member for Essex, indeed (Mr. Western), has stated his 
disbelief of this doctrine. He thinks that because a heavier 
amount of taxation was borne during the war, the present 
reduced amount may be supported without inconvenience 
during peace ; and his conclusion is (and an' erroneous 
one I believe it to be), that therefore a relief from taxation 
will not be a remedy for the existing distress < I will not 
now stop to inquire whether the reduction talked of has 
been a real or only a nominal one. I will admit, for the 
sake of argument, that there has been a reduction of our 
burthens ; but admitting this, I differ entirely from the 
honourable member for Essex, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the greater weight then pressed less heavily on 
the industry of the country than the lesser amount does 
at present. Are there no circumstances to account for 
this result ? Does it follow that because this country 
sustained greater taxation then, she is now able to support 
even a diminished ffressure ? What was our condition 
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during the war ? Was the state of our industry the same ? 
Was it not indeed quite peculiar ? Owing to the disco- 
veries of science, to the genius of an Arkwright, a Har- 
greaves, and a Watt, our industry had been developed in 
a manner and with a rapidity unparalleled in the history 
of man. Owing to the unsettled state of the world, the 
advantage of these discoveries was turned almost exclu- 
sively to the benefit of England. Our command of the 
ocean gave us the monopoly of the commerce of all the 
universe ; our ships were alone the carriers of every na- 
tion ; our passport alone was respected throughout the 
globe. There was a depreciation in the standard which 
rendered our taxation comparatively light ; but above all, 
the same circumstances which gave us the monopoly of 
improvement and of commerce, not only confined our 
capital to our own shores — not only prevented it frofn 
migrating to seek employment elsewhere, but made Eng- 
land the rallying point, where alone the capital of other 
countries could find a profitable and secure investment. 
No wonder if with these advantages we suffered less 
severely from the pressure of taxation ! To the state of 
this country during the war may he applied with greater 
truth what was said by Mr. Pitt of its condition during a 
previous struggle — 

# “ Per damna per caedes, ab ipso 

# Ducit opes, animumque ferro.” 

With the peace all these advantages have passed away, 
and we have to meet the new state of things under the 
languor to which immense exertion must leave either an 
individual or a country subject. We enjoy no more the 
exclusive use of machinery. We possess no longer the 
monopoly of commerce. Our currency is again at its 
standard value. We have all the world for competitors in 
arts, in industry, in improvement. Our prices can no 
longer regulate, they must follow those of other coun- 
tries; but above all, not only does the capital of other 
nations no longer seek investment with us, but our own 
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may find employment in other parts with equal security 
and greater advantage. Nor is it our capital only, but the 
skill, the industry, the intelligence which have been raised 
at home, which constitute our wealth and form our power, 
if oppressed here, will emigrate elsewhere ; and we have 
to meet, not the competition of foreign industry alone, 
but that of our own native soil, transferred to climes 
where its scope is less controlled, and its exertions less 
oppressed. This is the danger we have to dread ; and 
how are we to avoid it ? I have said that our prices must 
follow those of other countries ; prices, I need scarcely 
say, are made up of profits, of wages, and of taxation, 
which falls upon the one or the other. Wages are, I fear, 
reduced to their necessary rate. Taxation then must fall 
upon profits, and so it is. We see the rate of profit un- 
duly reduced, and the necessary result must be, that our 
capital, unable to compete with that of other countries 
less burthened than our own, will seek employment where 
it can find it unrestrained. How then can we hope to 
preserve it, and to support our industry, but by removing 
or reducing those burthens ? If we refuse to do so, we 
force the capital, the skill, the ingenuity, which we have 
raised with so much care, to seek another field, where they 
can put forth their powers unmolested and unimpeded. 
We sacrifice the natural advantages we possess in our 
insular position, in our mines of coal and of cron, the ac- 
quired advantages of our accumulated capital, our skill, 
our priority of industry and of art. We must sink in the 
scale of nations. 

Nor is this idle speculation. The history of the world 
reads us a lesson not to be disdained. No one can have 
studied this subject even but a little, without being struck 
with the similarity of the circumstances in which this 
country is now placed, and those of Holland during the 
last century. Whoever will take the trouble attentively 
to peruse that admirable work of M. de Luzac, u La 
Richesse de la iHolladfee,” will there see the operation of 
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an erroneous system of taxation on the industry and con- 
dition of that country. Holland was formerly situated 
nearly as we are now. It had emerged from lengthened 
and expensive wars with a heavy burthen of public debt. 
It had not a numerous poor, but their place in its expen- 
diture was supplied by the necessity of keeping up the 
dykes. From the foremost place in commerce and manu- 
factures amongst the nations of the world, its industry 
declined gradually, but steadily ; and by that writer, as by 
all who have discussed the subject, that decline was accu- 
rately traced to one cause — oppressive taxation. So 
great was the anxiety of the Dutch Government to ac- 
quire information on this important subject, that various 
commissions were appointed for the express purpose : one 
of the most interesting reports from which was that made 
by a commission appointed in 1751, in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV., from which I shall, with the leave of the House, 
read the following extract, so applicable does it appear to 
me to the condition of this country at present. The ex- 
tract is from a report of a committee appointed to inquire 
into the best means of amending the commerce of the 
republic. It says, “ The oppressive taxes which have, 
under various denominations, been imposed on trade, must 
be placed* at the head of all the causes that have co- 
operated^ to the prejudice and discouragement of our com- 
merce and nganufactures ; and it may justly be said that it 
can only be attributed to that, that the trade of this coun- 
try has been diverted out of its channel, and transferred 
to our neighbours, and must daily be still more and more 
aliei^ted, unless the progress thereof be stopped by some 
quick and effectual remedy.” This was the language of 
those who inquired most closely into the subject in Hol- 
land. Let us at least guard ourselves in time from the 
chance of being called upon to institute similar inquiries 
some years hence, and of receiving a similar explanation. 

But I may perhaps be told, this is all very true: 
taxation is clearly an evil : we know it; but we have eit- 
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tered into engagements — we have plighted our faith. It 
is here that I wish to meet my opponents. I agree with 
what was said by the honourable member for Callington 
on a former night, upon the necessity of maintaining in- 
violably the public faith. I entirely concur with him/ I 
go further ; for I should say, although you are oppressed 
by this heavy responsibility, I am not only ready to main- 
tain that amount of revenue which is requisite to support 
it, which may be necessary to uphold all establishments 
conducive to the dignity, safety, and honour of this coun- 
try ; but I am prepared to assert, that under a good sys- 
tem all these burthens may be rendered light, and not 
only the existing engagements of the country religiously 
adhered to, but that she may be placed in a situation to 
make further exertions, if necessary, and wield a greater 
power than ever she did before. 

It is not of the amount of revenue that I complain — 
it is not of the extent of taxation. It is not the sum of 
money which passes into your treasury : it is the manner 
in which you raise it, which checks your industry, destroys 
your energy, and must leave you at last to ruin and 
poverty. It is not by the amount of taxation that the 
injury which it inflicts is to be measured : it is by its 
effects. It is the incidence of taxation to which we have 
to look. This is the only standard by which we can mea- 
sure the taxation of any country ; and this b a s been the 
concurring opinion of all who have studied the subject. 
We find it in our own country ; we find it in others. I 
have already referred to the state of Holland; I might 
appeal to France and Spain. All the writers upon Spain, 
Ulloa, Usterit$p, and others, concur in opinion that the 
decline of that country was more to be attributed to the 
imposition of the Alcavala, the most odious tax ever im- 
posed in any .country, than to any other circumstance 
whatever ; and the flourishing condition of Catalonia ajtd 
Valencia, whe^e it did not exist, amply confirms this view* 
Sully, VaubanjP, Turgot, and others, agree in attributing 
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the miserable condition ot ifrance to tne system ot taxation 
more than to any other cause ; but to the incidence, and 
not to the amount. Sully showed, that in order to raise a 
revenue of 30,000,000 francs, 150,000,000 were actually 
takfen from the people. When M. Turgot came into the 
administration, he had an exact calculation made of the 
expense required for keeping up the roads. He found 
that it would amount to 10^000,000 francs; whilst it ap- 
peared that by the system of Corvee the execution of 
repairs was carried^ n at an expense of 40,000,000 to the 
people. Turning to English authorities, I find that on 
the importance of the incidence of taxation, Adam Smith 
has the following passage, with which I must trouble the 
House: — 

“ Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out 
-and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as pos- 
sible, over and above what it brings into the public trea- 
sury* of the state. A tax may either take out or keep out 
of the pockets of the people a great deal more than it 
brings into the public treasury, in the four following ways : 
— First, the levying of it may require a greater number 
of officers, whose salaries may eat up the greater part of 
the produce of the tax, and whose perquisites may impose 
another additional tax upon the people. Secondly, it may 
obstruct the industry of the people, and discourage them 
from applying to certain branches of business which might 
give maintenance and employment to great multitudes. 
While it obliges the people to pay, it may thus diminish, 
or perhaps destroy, some of the funds which might enable 
them, more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the forfeitures 
and other penalties which those unfortunate individuals 
incur who attempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may 
frequently ruin them, and thereby put an end to the 
benefit which the community might have received from the 
employment of their capitals. Fourthly, by subjecting 
the people to the frequent visits and odious examination 
of the tax-gatherers, it may expose them to much unne- 
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cessary trouble, vexation, and oppression ; and though 
vexation is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is certainly 
equivalent to the expense at which every man would be 
willing to redeem himself from it.” 

Let the House but examine our present system, and say 
how far it agrees in almost every respect with the descrip- 
tion of that kind of taxation which Adam Smith so justly 
deprecates. How are the taxes raised in this country, in 
which it should be our peculiar care to throw no impedi- 
ment in the way of the productive employment of our 
capital and of our labour ? Let gentlemen look at the 
returns upon the table, which show that 6,000,000/. of 
taxes are levied upon raw materials, and upwards of 
2,000,000/. on your own manufactures . * 

Nor is it surprising that our system should be faulty. 
If any one feel astonishment, let him consult the history 
of British taxation, and he will cease to entertain any. 
By far the greater part of our taxes were imposed during 
a period of excitement and of disturbance, whilst we were 
struggling for our existence, and only thought how to 
meet the exigency of the passing hour. In the year 1 793 
the whole revenue raised was only 17,000,000/., and this 
amount was carried rapidly in the course of a few years 
by successive taxation to the enormous sum of 76,000,000/. 
No wonder, then, that true principles should have been 
lost sight of, and that the system then adopted upon the 
pressure of the moment should have been faulty in every 
respect. Let me not be told that Mr. Pitt gave the sanc- 
tion of his name to such measures : I know he did : but it 
was in defiance of his own principles, and in contradiction 
of his own recorded opinions. I know that, yielding to 
the necessities of the times, urged on by a desire of pro- 
viding means for a war every year of which he believed 
would be the last, he departed from the principles which 
in better times had guided his policy. But it is to th|>se 
times, from 11783 to 1793, that I would appeal. Were 
* Pari. Pap. 1829, p. 172. 
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Mr, Pitt now alive, I would call upon him to support my 
-proposition upon the principles which he himself then laid 
down when he carried those measures into execution, 
upon which, now that the spirit of party has died away, 
his fame as a financier (and as a financier only do I speak 
of him) is acknowledged to rest,-— his two great measures, 
the commutation act and the commercial treaty with 
France. Fatal, indeed, has it been to this country that 
events interposed to prevent him from following up such 
policy as this. But if the sound judgment of Mr. Pitt 
yielded to the pressure of the great struggle in which we 
were engaged, no wonder if his successors should have 
committed similar errors, and that we should see each 
succeeding Chancellor of the Exchequer wield his power 
without regard to any principle or any interest. It was 
reserved, indeed, for Mr. Vansittart to show by his ad- 
ministration the soundness of Swift’s remark, that the 
arithmetic of the exchequer is not like the arithmetic of 
common life : for him it was reserved to despise the prin- 
ciples of philosophers and statesmen, to disregard the ex- 
perience of all previous times, and assume as a mathe- 
matical proposition that by doubling his rates of duties 
he would double his revenue. But I shall not stop to 
blame thb minister, and still less to impugn the parlia^- 
ment who could sanction his measures. It is §asy, indeed, 
to believe that the statesman who could gravely propound 
the astonishing proposition, that the one pound note and 
a shilling were worth the guinea, which was currently 
sold at twenty-seven shillings, and the House of Commons 
which could sanction such a monstrous absurdity, should 
not have been difficult in coming to an understanding 
upon other matters of finance as preposterous and as 
ridiculous. My Wish, however, is not to find fault with 
, the minister or with the parliament, but to expose the 
errors of both, and apply a remedy. It is only necessary, 
indeed, for the House to make itself acquainted with the 
subject, to see thepropriety of reviewing it. The manner 
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in which , in the days to which I allude, taxation Was 
treated is truly ludicrous. The# legislature seemed to 
treat y taxes as an amusing game ; and the House will 
scarcely believe the various changes, the tricks, the ex- 
periments of all kinds to which, in the course of a few 
years* the taxation of the most important articles of our 
consumption have been repeatedly subjected. Let me 
just state a few of them. I find that the tax upon 
tobacco, one of the most important articles of revenue 
during thirty-five years, from 1789 to 1825, has been 
changed eight times. It was once 350 per cent. ; it was 
let down to 200 per cent.; it was raised again to 1200 
per cent. ; and let down again to 800 per cent. Wine, 
during the same period, was changed ten different times 
in England, eleven in Ireland. Foreign spirits in 
twenty years were altered eleven times ; sugar in thirty 
years seventeen times ; tea seven times ; and glass five 
times. Surely here we have proof that our taxation has 
been imposed without much consideration, and upon no 
very definite principles. This is what I propose to con- 
sider. In proceeding to state my views, and the course 
which I should recommend to be taken, I shall I fear 
have to enter into a detail of figures, which I trust the 
House will pardon ; but it is by figures and by 4 facts that 
this questiqp must be decided, and not by rounded periods 
or by eloquent sentences. 

I propose to divide the taxes, which I shall have to 
consider, into two branches* First, those which press 
most injuriously on the raw materials used in our manu- 
factures or on the manufactures themselves, and which 
ought to be repealed altogether ; and, secondly, the class 
of taxation which is the principal object of my motion, 
and to which I wish to call the particular attention of the 
House, — those taxes of which the rates are far too high, 
and a great rfduction in which will, I shall be able I hope 
to show, be followed by no reduction whatever of re- 
venue. * l ■ „ 
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I begin then. Sir, with the taxes upon such articles as 
1 consider in the light of raw materials or manufactures, 
and which press hard upon the industry of the country ; 
many of them unfit to he objects of taxation at all, in my 
judgment ; and others exposed to such obnoxious, and 
harassing, and expensive regulations as to make them, in 
a national point of view, not worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting. I shall instance but a few, but these 
the most injurious. To begin with timber. The nett 
revenue from that is about 1 ,500,000/. ; an enormous sum 
to be levied on an article which necessarily enters into 
our buildings, our ships, and must be of first necessity, in 
the industry of the country. But I do not find fault with 
its amount : my objection is to the manner in which it is 
imposed. By the papers laid upon the table of the House 
it is clearly shown that by our impolitic exclusion of the 
timber of the Baltic, except at a scale of duty amounting 
almost to a prohibition, we tax the consumers of this 
country to the extent of 1,500,000/. more for the sup- 
posed benefit of a particular class, but which is in reality 
as much a dead loss to the country as if it were thrown 
into the sea.* Nor is this the only evil ; for whilst you 
force the consumer to pay an exorbitant price, you make 
him take an inferior article, quite unfitted for the purposes 
for which he requires it. This is one of the blessings we 
owe to Mr# Vansittart’s administration, who by his pro- 
ceedings in 1809, 1810, and 1813, on the vain pretext of 
ensuring a supply and rendering us independent of foreign 
aid, imposed this tax upon the country, forced a bad 
article upon the consumer, and destroyed a trade which 
gave employment, in 1809, to no less than 4^8,000 tons 
of British shipping, or one fourth of the commercial navy 
of the kingdom, f I shall not, however, dwell upon this 
article, because I am aware that there are political con- 
siderations, however futile in my opinion they may be, 

* See Pari. Pap. 1828 . 

f See Lords’ Report on Foreign Trade. 
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which are involved in its discussion, and because the sub- 
ject is of such magnitude, and of such importance, as to be 
worthy of a separate discussion ; and I cannot believe that 
it will not soon obtain one. I shall only affirm my belief, 
that by changing the system, by reopening the trade to 
the Baltic, you have it in your power to relieve the con- 
sumer to a great extent, and to increase your revenue at 
least one half. 

The next article to which I come involves purely 
financial considerations. It is hemp ; the duty on which 
amounts to only about 70,000/. The rate is about 4/. 18jp. 
per ton, or about 16 per cent. The House will recollect 
that I last year called their attention to this subject. 
The duty levied on this article is at once the most absurd 
and the most monstrous of any in your customs ; for 
whilst you tax an article in its raw state, not produced at 
home, of the first necessity for the greatest interest of 
this country, your marine, you admit it in a manufac- 
tured form to be used in your shipping, if purchased and 
manufactured abroad. You hold out a premium to the 
manufacturers of foreign countries, whilst you deny to 
your own even an equality of position as regards the raw 
material, which might give them a chance of fair com- 
petition. This is indeed breaking not only every sound 
principle, but even those principles which have hitherto 
guided your policy, and the result, I need scarcely add, 
has fully proved the wisdom of your law ; your marine 
suffers, your importation has declined one half, and your 
own manufacturers are ruined. 

I come next to soap, the gross duty on which I find 
to be, in 1828, the last year I have an account of, 
1,414,954/. ; the nett only 1,210,754/. The duty on hard 
soap (and the revenue on soft soap is next to nothing) is 
3d . per lb., dr 110 to 130 per cent., or in some cases 
even more. This is a large sum, and I must fairly own 
that I do n<|t think it at all an unfit object of revenue. 
But it is clealr that^the duty is far too high to answer the 
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purpose, and the regulations for collecting it lead to 
frauds of the grossest description. There is no duty in 
Ireland, and it is notorious that a large quantity of soap 
is smuggled back again from that country into England. 
There is no fixed rule for the collection of the revenue : 
there are no less than seven different modes of levying it : 
in London there is one way, in Liverpool another, in Hull 
a third, tmd so on. This is meant to avoid fraud, and the 
result is to invite it, and » of course to harass the fair 
trader, I know of two houses who avail themselves of 
some of the existing regulations to carry on an extensive 
business entirely with the capital of the government. I 
will shortly explain how. There is a drawback on the 
exportation of soap to Ireland, which is paid immediately, 
whilst the duty is not required until the expiration of six 
weeks from the manufacture of the soap. Two houses in 
Liverpool, exporting their soap to Ireland, immediately 
after it is made receive their drawback, which exceeds in 
amount the value of the soap, and which they have not to 
pay in the shape of duty for nearly five weeks, during 
which time therefore they hold in their hands the capital 
of the government, and actually trade with it. But there 
is no end to the various frauds which arise under this 
system. *1 should tire the House were I to enter into a 
further detail of them. I will only remark, that I am 
satisfied if # the duty be reduced to 60 or 70 per cent, at 
the outside, if it be levied equally over the United King- 
dom, and, above all, if the regulations be simplified, your 
revenue would rather increase than diminish. 

But if I pass by this duty so easily, I cannot do so 
with the next article I come to, one which enters largely 
into the manufacture of soap, barilla, the duty on which 
was, in 1828, 59,249/. ; at a rate,^n spite of late reduc- 
tions, of 100 per cent. That duty was avowedly imposed 
for the exclusive benefit of a few families in Scotland, 
who vainly hoped to protect the manufacture of kelp. 
This plan has completely failed : for whilst the manu* 
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facturer has been oppressed, the producer of kelp has quite 
lost his market, since he has been met by the introduction 
of a factitious alkali, or what is called soude faetice, 
which has completely undersold him. Ts it to be borne 
that, for the sake of protecting nominally a few individuals, 
or to raise such a miserable duty, you should oppress one 
of your most important branches of manufacture ? 

I may be told perhaps that this is a trifle. Not%o, how- 
ever, is the next article to which I shall allude ; that of 
sea-borne coals, the nett duty on which, in 1828, amounted 
to 833,072/* It is quite impossible to justify the con- 
tinuation of this tax for one hour. Since its imposition 
circumstances have entirely changed ; and whoever will 
refer to the debates which took place so often upon this 
subject, will find that the grounds on which it was de- 
fended are completely different • from those of the present 
day. At the various periods at which this duty was im- 
posed, — for instance, during the early periods of the war, 
— coals were principally used for fuel ; and although the 
tax fell heavily on individuals, and affected their comforts, 
it did not operate on the manufactures of the country. 
But now, when that article has become so important in 
this respect, is it politic, is it just, to compel manufac- 
turers to establish themselves in inland parts, where they 
can obtain coals at a cheap rate, and to prevent them from 
fixing their works on the coast or in the capital ? On 
what principle of equity or of justice can you call on the 
manufacturer of Norwich or of London to pay a duty on 
an article from which you exempt his neighbour at Man- 
chester or at Paisley ? Whoever will inquire but briefly 
into this subject, will see the injurious effects of this duty* 
In the glass manufacture, for example, it has completely 
driven the manufacture of the metropolis from the coarser 
to the finer kind of goods. Under the general use of 
steam-power, which prevails more or less through every 
branch of industry, it must seriously injure almost every 
manufacturer Iwho jpmes within its operations. It is, I 
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maintain, utterly indefensible ; and I should propose its 
removal with as little delay as may be. 

I shall not trouble the House with any more remarks 
upon the taxes on raw materials. I hold in my hand a 
list of 207, many of which could, in my opinion, be most 
advantageously dispensed with, and others essentially re- 
duced; but I shall call its attention to the taxes on those 
articles of manufacturing industry which are peculiarly 
oppressive, and peculiarly deserving of inquiry — I allude 
to those on glass, paper, and printed calicoes. 

The gross duty on glass for the year 1828 amounted, in 
Great Britain (I exclude Ireland, as it is a mere trifle, 
only 20,000/., and has been lately imposed), to 953,257/. ; 
the nett duty to 577,725/., the difference being either re- 
turned or sacrificed in the collection. And here I would 
entreat the House to remark, that, for the sake of such a 
sum as half a million, a charge of collection on nearly a 
million is incurred. The duty is 6c?. per lb. on flint, but 
equal to 7c?. from the mode of its collection — in other 
words, upwards of 100 per cent.; the glass, when made, 
selling for 1$. to 1$. 2d. This, too, is a very much reduced 
duty from what it was : and here the House will observe 
an admirable illustration of the effect of heavy duties on con- 
sumptionf and consequently on revenue. In 1794, the 
last yea£ in which the duty was 21 s. 5 d. per cwt. for plate 
and flint, and other kinds in proportion, the quantities 
paying duty were as follows : — 

Flint and Plate. Broad. Crown. Bottle. 

Cwt. 67,615 20,607 83,940 227,476 

The duties were successively raised to 49$. ; and at last by 
Mr. Vansittart, in pursuit of his favourite theory, in 1813, 
to 98s. ! And let us see the result: in 1816 the con- 
sumption had declined to 

Flint and Plate. Broad. Crown. Bottle. 

Cwt. 29,600 6,140 55,502 155,595 

In 1825, Government saw a part of their error, and re- 
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duced the duty by one half, still leaving it too high* But 
mark the effect : in 18*28, the last year for which I have 
the returns, the consumption rose to 

Flint and Plate. Broad. Crown. Bottle. 

Cwt. 68,134 6,956 90,603 224,864 

Still, however, only about the same as in 1794. It ap>- 
pears, therefore, that, notwithstanding the increase of po- 
pulation and general luxury, the consumption has been 
kept down by yoiir improvident system, and is actually now 
less than it was five-and -thirty years ago. But here again 
the duty is far from being the greatest evil. Let any one 
turn to the Act, he will find thirty-two clauses of regula- 
tions, penalties, prohibitions, all vexatious to the manu- 
facturer, and all to be paid for by the public. I have said 
that the duty on flint glass is 6d. per lb., the glass when 
made selling for Is. But the excise officer has the power 
of imposing the duty either when the glass is in the pot at 
3d. per lb., or after it has been turned out at 6d. ; the 
glass when turned out gaining 100 per cent. It is found 
more advantageous to the revenue to exact the duty on 
glass in the pot at 3d. ; and in this way the duty is raised 
to 7 d. Nor is this all : the manufacturer is driven by this 
method into the necessity of producing frequently an ar- 
ticle which he does not want. He makes the *fine glass 
from the middle, the coarser from the top and bottom of 
the pot. He frequently wants only fine glass, and he 
would remelt the flux of the coarser parts if he had not 
paid duty upon it ; but of course he is unable to do so. 
All the glass manufacturers whom I have consulted agree 
that the whole cost of the excise to the consumer, besides 
the duty, wl4ch is 100 per cent., is 25 per cent. ; and be- 
sides, there is great inconvenience and oppression from the 
frauds which are daily taking place. And observe the ef- 
fect which is ^produced upon your trade both at home and 
abroad* 4 

A manufacturer, who has lately travelled through 
France, the ^Netherlands, and Germany , has assured me. 
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that our manufacturers could advantageously cope with 
foreigners, were it not for the duties imposed by the go- 
vernment. Labour is as cheap in this country, our inge- 
nuity is greater, and materials are also as cheap ; it is, 
then, the vexatious, onerous duty alone, that gives the 
foreign manufacturer the advantage over the English. But 
the effect of the duty goes further ; it operates to prevent 
all improvement in the article, because, to improve, ex- 
periments must be made ; but a man, with a duty of 125 
per cent, over his head, is not very likely to make many 
experiments. This argument applies especially with re- 
spect to colours. A manufacturer has assured me that he 
has never been able to produce a beautiful red, because 
the duties have prevented his trying the necessary experi- 
ments without his incurring a great risk or loss. Thus a 
miserable duty, amounting to only 500,000?., and upon 
which a charge of 10 per cent, is made for collecting, is 
allowed to impede our native industry, to put a stop to all 
improvement, and be a source of endless oppression and 
fraud. I really cannot believe that the Legislature will 
resist such an appeal as the manufacturers of this article 
could make to them, or refuse to relieve them from the 
gratuitous injury which is inflicted on them. 

I now Some to the duties levied on paper, the gross 
produce pf which for 1828, (Ireland again excluded, where 
the duty only amounts to 23,900?.) I find to be 743,422?., 
the nett amount 699, 544?. ; from which the charge of col- 
lection remains to be deducted. The duty is on some 
kinds of paper l^d., on others 2^d., on others 3d* per lb., 
varying from 50 to 150 per cent, on the different kinds of 
paper! Surely I need scarcely press upon the House the 
utter impolicy of taxing to such an extent an article of 
such infinite importance to this country. It is, in fact, a 
tax upon science, upon knowledge, on the diffusion of edu- 
cation and of useful information. But here again the 
amount of the tax levied forms but a small part of the 
expense to which the public must necessarily be put to 
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repay the manufacturer for all the trouble and annoyance 
to which he is subject by the regulations of the law under 
which he carries on his business. The vexatious nature 
of this act is almost incredible. I must trouble the House 
with some slight description of them in the words of the 
manufacturers themselves. One of them, upon whose 
accuracy and honour I can rely, writes to me thus : — 

“ We are bound to give twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours’ notice (according to the distance the exciseman 
lives) before we can change any paper, and to keep it in 
our mills for twenty-four hours afterwards before we send 
it to market, unless it has been re- weighed by the super- 
visor ; to have the different rooms in our manufactories 
lettered ; to have our engines, vats, chests, and presses 
numbered ; and labels pasted on each ream ; should we 
lose one label the penalty is 2001. I generally write a 
request for 500 labels to the excise at one time, and should 
any person get into my mill and steal or destroy them the 
penalty would be 100,000/. I believe there is not any 
kind of paper pays more than 20 s. per ream duty. If the 
penalty were 40s. it would be quite sufficient to answer 
every purpose for the security of the revenue. We are 
obliged also to take out a yearly licence ; and a mill with 
one vat pays as much as one that has ten.” 

Another says, “ It is no slight aggravation of .the evil, 
that the laws are so scattered and confused as t*o render it 
almost impossible for anybody to have a perfect knowledge 
of them ; and frequently what is a great annoyance to an 
honest man* is no check to a rogue. It is true, the excise 
laws are seldom, or perhaps never, acted upon to their ut- 
most rigour ; but still they confer almost unlimited power 
on those who have the administering of them, over the 
property of all who come under their influence ; and I am 
persuaded that they never could have existed if they had 
affected the Whole of the community.” 

This last observation I think well deserving the serious 
consideration jof the^’House. It is, in fact, the real griev- 
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*ance of your excise laws ; and I can safely affirm, that if 
there be a law under their influence which requires re- 
vision, it is that which we now have before us* 

But I now turn to the last tax of this description on 
which I shall think it necessary to dwell. The subject 
has already been partially brought before the House 
during the last session, by my honourable friend the mem- 
ber for Montrose, in moving for some returns of which I 
shall avail myself — I mean the tax on printed calicoes. 
It is matter of surprise to me, that this most impolitic im- 
post should have been allowed to continue, especially when 
it was declared by the committee of 1818 to be “ partial 
and oppressive, and that its repeal was most desirable.” 
Who, indeed, can examine it, and not feel the truth of 
this observation. Is it credible, that, in order to raise a 
nett revenue of 599,669/., a gross tax should be imposed 
of 2,019,737/. ? and yet this was the return according to 
the paper on your table for the year 1828 ! And these 
figures are still far from showing us the real cost of the 
collection of this tax. That must be taken upon the gross 
produce ; and, supposing the rate of collection for the excise 
to be 5 per cent., which is less than it really is, you have a 
cost of 20 per cent, on the nett produce of this tax for 
charges. # In addition to this, from all the inquiry I have 
been able to make, the increased cost to the manufacturer 
is fully 5 par cent, upon the whole quantity made, so that 
you have thus two sums, of each 100,000/., levied on the 
public for the sake of exacting a duty of 600,000/. But 
the revenue is again in this case far from being the mea- 
sure of the injury you inflict. The inequality of the tax 
constitutes its chief objection. The duty is levied upon 
the square yard at 3^d* per yard. Thus the piece of calico 
which sells for 6dL, duty paid, contributes equally with that 
which is worth 5s . per yard. You levy an onerous and 
oppressive tax of 100 or 150 per cent, upon the poor, who 
are the purchasers of inferior cottons, whilst the rich, who 
buy only the finest kinds, pay but 10 or 15 per cent. 
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I have thought it necessary , Sir, to detail these taxes to 
the House, as those relating to this branch of my subject, 
which I consider most injurious, and the repeal of which X 
should most earnestly recommend, as soon as it can be 
done consistently with the revenue required for the wants 
of the country. They amount after all to but a moderate 
sum ; but the gain* to the public from their abolition is not 
to be measured by their pecuniary amount, although that 
would considerably exceed any loss to the Exchequer. 
For convenience sake I will just repeat what in my opinion 
would be the amount of both. I take hemp at 70,0002., 
barilla at 69,000/., coals 800,000/., glass 577,000/., paper 
699,000/., printed calicoes 599,000/., making a total of 
2,814,000/., but which, deducting the charges of collection 
upon the gross duties respectively, cannot produce to the 
Exchequer more than about 2,600,000/. The gain to the 
public, however, by the removal of this amount, I think I 
am fairly justified in taking at a sum of at least 3,600,000/., 
even if we only look to the positive pecuniary saving by 
their having no longer to defray the increased cost of every 
article which is subjected to these onerous duties, and the 
vexatious regulations which attend tlieir exaction ; but the 
real gain would be infinitely greater, if we take into ac- 
count, as we ought, the new employment for capital, the 
skill, the improvement in art which would at . once be 
brought into action, if the various branches* of industry 
which now languish under the pressure of these taxes 
were set free. 

If I be asked what substitute I propose in the place of 
those taxes which I desire to see reduced, I should reply, 
that a very large proportion of their amount, if not the 
whole, might be supplied by a reduction in the expendi- 
ture of the country ; but should that not be found prac- 
ticable, there are certainly various sources of Revenue to 
be found, infinitely less burthensome to the community. 
The bounties on the fisheries, the bounties on linen, both 
useless and mischievous, should be abolished, and would 
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constitute a considerable sum. Various plans have already 
been suggested, and more could undoubtedly be found, of 
raising so small a sum in a way much more advantageous 
to the industry of the country. One, for instance, has 
been suggested by Mr. Humphreys (I mention it only be- 
cause every thing which comes from him is worthy of 
attention), of equalising the duty upon, stamps and trans- 
fers, and applying the legacy duty to real property, as well 
as personal estate ; the last item alone he calculates would 
yield 1 , 500 , 000 Z. I do not mean to say that I am by any 
means friendly to the adoption of such a measure ; on the 
contrary, I should be adverse to it in the way he proposes 
it ; but I merely advert to it, or to the plan suggested by 
my honourable friend the member for the Queens County, 
to show that if ever the attention of a committee were 
drawn to the whole subject, I have no doubt that means 
would be found of supplying whatever might be required, 
without taxing productive industry to the extent which 
the taxes I have enumerated do. 

And here, Sir, I take the opportunity of saying a word 
on the great question introduced the other night by my right 
honourable friend the member for Liverpool into his 
speech, — T mean the question of a great mutation of tax- 
ation, and? the substitution of a direct tax upon income 
for a lar^e portion of our indirect taxes. I think it but just 
to myself, apd but fair to the House, to declare my concur- 
rence in the view which he takes upon this subject. I 
agree with him in thinking that, under proper regulations 
and with sufficient securities, such a change would be bene- 
ficial in the highest degree to the industry and improve- 
ment of the country : but having said thus much of my 
own individual opinion, which I should be ready at a pro- 
per time to justify and support, I must declare that the 
consideration of such a plan forms no part of my present 
motion, v and I feel myself therefore by no means called 
upon to discuss it. 
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I shall now therefore pass to the consideration of the 
second branch of niy subject, by far the most important 
part of it ; the seditnd class of taxation which I propose to 
consider, namely, of those articles in which a considerable 
reduction of rate may, in my opinion, be effected without 
producing any falling off in ^the revenue. It is*, to this 
important point that I am anxious more particularly to 
direct the attention of the House, as it is upon this sub* 
ject that I think a committee would bjfr eminently useful. 
•The more I have considered this bjMvch of our revenue, 
the more convinced I have becoinONpte'we have within 
our own power the means of greatly afininishing the pres- 
sure upon the people, and of affording them increased 
means of enjoyment without injuring in any important de- 
gree the income of the state. 

If, Sir, there be one principle more cleanly established 
than any other in financial science, it is the axiom of Dr. 
Swift, that in the cafculations of revenue two and two do 
not always make four, but much more frequently only 
one — in other words, that there is a point in taxation, 
where, by increasing the amount of your duties, instead 
of increasing your revenue, you defeat your own purpose ; 
and that, on the contrary, by lowering duties which have 
been unduly raised, you not only augment the ■'means of 
enjoyment of the consumers, but you increase the actual 
amount of your revenue. Wherever we turn in the his- 
tory of our own taxation we find this doctrine amply 
illustrated. Unfortunately we have too many examples 
of the one principle, that increased taxation does not in- 
crease revenue; but we have likewise proof enough of 
the other, that augmented revenue may follow diminished 
duties. The history of Ireland affords thg most striking 
illustration of the first of these rules. A case is there 
established, which is written in characters too legible not 
to serve as at guide to future financiers, — one whigh ought 
to bring shajpie upon the memory of its authors. The re- 
venue of Ireland, il) the year 1807, amounted to 4,378,000/. 
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Between that year and the conclusiqj| of the war, taxes 
were successively imposed, which, according' to the calcu- 
lations of chancellors of the exchequeff were to produce 
3,400,000/., or to augment the revenue to the extent of 
7,700,000/. What was the result ? Why, that in the 
year 1821, when that amount, less about 400,000/. for 
taxes afterwards repealed, ought to have been paid into 
the Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland amounted 
only to 3,844,000ft, being 533,000/. less than in 1807, 
previous to one fart^hg of these additional taxes having 
been imposed. an example to prove that an in- 

crease of taxation does not tend to produce a corre- 
sponding increase of revenue, but, on the contrary, an 
actual diminution. The contrary principle, that for which 
I contend, is equally well illustrated in the later periods 
of Irish financial history ; but it is singularly well exem- 
plified upon the largest possible scale by that of the 
United Kingdom within the last few years, and to that 
I propose to refer. By the papers laid before the Finance 
Committee, it was shown, that, between the years 1823 
and 1827, taxes were repealed which should have pro- 
duced a loss to the revenue of 9,182,571/. But what was 
the nett loss? only 3,308,31 61. ; the enormous difference 
of 5,874,255/. being made up by increased consumption. 
With sqch examples before us, with such facts staring us 
in the face^can we doubt for a moment, that by acting in 
et similar way we may confidently look for similar results ? 
Let us examine, then, how far our system of taxation 
affords us the opportunity of following out this principle. 
When we come to this consideration, it is curious indeed 
to observe the ample means we have of doing so. I shall 
have occasion by and by to advert to some duties of minor 
importance ; but I would first draw the attention of the 
House to the five great branches of indirect taxation in 
this country, all taxes levied upon articles in most general 
use amongst all classes of society in this country, amount- 
ing to no less a sum than upwards of 1 5,000,000/. These 
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five great sources of revenue were as follows, in the year 
1828, the last I h&ve the accounts of, for the United 
Kingdom. 

Net produce of Sugar - - £ 5,002,000 

Tea - 3,177,000 

Tobacco - - 2,793,000 

Foreign Spirits - 2,921,000 

Wine - - 1,699,000 

£ 15,592,000 

Now it is plain, that if we can, by diminishing the rates 
of duties on these articles, at the same time not only not 
diminish, but perhaps even augment the revenue, on 
articles so essentially necessary to the comforts of all 
classes of society, we shall be effecting a most important 
service, and conferring a vast benefit upon the country. 
And yet. Sir, I am prepared to assert, that not only would 
that be practicable, but that such a result would be in- 
evitable. I am prepared to show, that in doing so the 
House could scarcely be said to be trying an experiment, 
or risking anything whatever ; for we have only to go 
through the history of the taxation of every one of the 
articles that I have mentioned, and we shall find that each 
affords the clearest possible illustration of the- truth of 
what I affirm. This is what I propose now to do ; and 
although I shall, I fear, have to trespass mijch on the 
patience of the House, I rely upon their indulgence for 
being allowed to produce so interesting a case. 

I begin; then, with the article of wine. And here I 
must allude to an opinion which was delivered by the right 
honourable gentleman opposite, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in opposing a proposition of mj^ right honour- 
able friend the member for Inverness-shire, last year, for a 
reduction of the duty on sugar. He contended that an 
increase of consumption and of revenue might follow the 
reduction of duty on an article of luxury, but would not, to 
the same extent at f least, in articles of general consump- 
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tion. From that proposition I dissent ; and I maintain 
directly the reverse. Still, as wine may be considered 
partly an article of luxury, and partly of necessity, I trust 
that I shall obtain the concurrence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who maintains his principle, , as well as of 
those who agree in mine, which I believe to be more cor- 
rect. Indeed, it is only necessary to refer to facts, to be 
convinced that the application of this principle to the 
duties on wine would lead, not to a diminution, but an in- 
crease of the revenue. The House will not be a little 
surprised, I am confident, by the extraordinary effects 
which have followed the duties that have, from time to 
time, been laid upon this article. A century ago we con- 
sumed in this country, upon an average, annually, 14,000 
hogsheads of French or Bordeaux wine. It appears that 
we now only consume, with the present high rate of duty, 
1400 hogsheads. The right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site seems to doubt this statement, but I can assure him 
that it approaches as near as possible to accuracy. But 
it is not my intention to refer to such remote periods ; I 
come to a calculation as to the duties levied, and the effect 
of their imposition upon this article, since the year 1786. 
It is to be borne in mind, that at that period Mr. Pitt 
took infiftite pains to carry into effect a commercial treaty 
with France, and with that view, and for the purpose of 
facilitating^ the execution of that treaty, he lowered, to a 
very considerable extent, the duties upon French wines 
consumed in this country. That system of commercial 
taxation then introduced by Mr. Pitt, had it been perse- 
vered in, would have conferred great and lasting benefits 
on this country and upon France. Now the average 
annual consumption of French wines in Great Britain, 
separately from Ireland, from 1791 till 1793, amounted to 
#70,000 gallons ; the duty was then but 3s. 9 d. per gallon, 
the average amount of duty was 52,0001. : the annual 
average consumption of all foreign wines for those three 
years amounted to 7,500,000 gallons, and the total amount 
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of duty levied thereon to 1,122,000/. In the year 1813* 
when the duty had been raised 320 per cent,, the con?* 
sumption of French wines in this country declined from 

270.000 to 36,880 gallons ; the revenue by the increase 
of duty only rose to 73,000/. from 52,300/. ; and thus, 
though the duty had been increased from 3$. 9c?., which it 
was in 1791-3, to 16s. 5d. % that is, though the duty upon 
French wine had been in this manner actually quintupled, 
there had been only an increase of one-third in the re- 
venue. 

I will now refer to the duties raised in 1820 and 1822. 
At that period the duty had indeed been lowered from 
16s. 5d. to 11s. 5d. upon French wines, but it remained at 
7s. 8 d, upon other wines ; the consequence was, that the 
annual consumption of French wines had increased to 

171.000 gallons: the duty increased to 102,000/., yet the 
total annual consumption of foreign wines amounted to 
only 5,000,000 gallons ; the total revenue raised to 
1,803,000/. Here is a complete proof of the truth of the 
principle for which I contend. The increase of the duty 
had been followed by a great diminution in the consump- 
tion of wine, but by only a trifling addition to the amount 
of the revenue as compared with 1791 : for though at this 
period — I mean 1820 and 1822 — the duty was lowered 
from 16s. 5d . to 11s. 5 e?. on French wine, which had 
therefore increased, it remained the same on either kinds, 
and the total consumption of foreign wines in this country 
had fallen off from 7,500,000 gallons, which it was when 
the low rate of duty existed in 1791, to 5,000,000 gallons, 
and the revenue was only raised from 1,122,000/. to 
1,803,000/., though the duty had, in the interval that 
elapsed between those two periods, been Raised 320 per 
cent. 

Now, what was the effect of lowering the duty ? In 
the year 1825 the duty on French wine was reduced to 
per gallon, and the duty upon other foreign wines to 4«. 
per gallon ; the consequence was, tljat the consumption of 
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French wine increased to, in 1828, 550,000 gallons, pro-* 
ducing a revenue of 136,000/., and the total consumption 
of foreign wines rose to 7,580,000 gallons, producing a 
revenue of 1,506,000/. Thus, though the duty was 
lowered 50 per cent., you had a positive increase of re- 
venue from French wines of 35 per cent., with an increased 
consumption of 300 per cent., and, taking all foreign wines, 
the revenue was only diminished 12 per cent., whilst the 
consumption was augmented 45 per cent. This was the 
case with the duties on wine in England. I will now 
refer the House to Ireland, where the effect of an increase 
of duty is still more remarkable. In Ireland, in the years 
1789 and 1790, when the duty upon French wine was 
33/. 7s, per tun, the average annual consumption amounted 
to 490,000 gallons, producing a revenue of 62,000/. The 
duty upon other foreign wines was then 221, 4 s. per tun, 
and the total consumption of foreign wines at that period 
in Ireland amounted to 1,400,000 gallons, producing a re- 
venue of 135,000/. From that period the duty was suc- 
cessively raised to 44/., 54/., 64/., 75/., 87/., and 105/., 
and at length it was raised by Mr. Vansittart to 139/., and 
thus the duty remained until 1814, when the rates were 
assimilated to those in Great Britain. What was the 
effect of fhis increase of duty ? A gradual decline, until, 
in the years 1820 and 1822, when the duty had been 
raised to 14 s, 5 d, per gallon on French wine, and to 7*. 8 d,, 
on other foreign wines, the consumption of French wine; 
in Ireland amounted to no more than 21,500 gallons, pro- 
ducing a revenue of 12,300/. ; and the total consumption 
of foreign wines in Ireland amounted to only 566,000 
gallons, producing a revenue of 188,000/. Thus, there-* 
fore, though in this instance the duty had been raised 
500 per cent., the revenue upon French wine, compared 
with that produced in 1788-90, had been reduced one- 
fifth part ; the total revenue upon the consumption of wine 
in Ireland had been only raised 30 per cent., and the con^ 
sumption had been diminished 60 per cent. In the year 
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1825, when, as in this country, a still greater reduction 
was made in the duty on wine in Ireland, the consumption 
of French wine increased there, in 1828, to 55,000 gallons, 
producing a revenue of 16,700/. ; and the total consump- 
tion of foreign wines in Ireland increased to 1,003,000 
gallons, producing a revenue of 193,000/. Thus, though 
the duty had been, in this instance, reduced 50 per cent., 
the revenue had actually increased 6 per cent., and the 
consumption had increased 50 per cent. But atill the 
consumption of wine in Ireland is less by one-tliird than 
it was in 1790, though the population in that country has 
more than doubled since that time.* 

These facts are sufficient to prove the utility and pro- 
priety of applying the principle of reduction to the duties 
upon these articles. I will ask, after such instances, whe- 
ther, if the duty were now reduced to 3s. per gallon on 
French wine, we should not still be likely to collect a 
revenue equal to the present ? It may be said, however, 
that there is a treaty in the way, between this country 
and Portugal, to prevent us proceeding further with such 
reductions, and that it would not be right to do any thing 
in that way now. I do not want to have any thing done 
hastily. I do not want the Government to make a sudden 
alteration in the system, but I sincerely hope ' that our 
interests will not be sacrificed to the miserable idea of 
keeping up a connection with Portugal, and that no such 
consideration will prevent us from taking our neighbours' 
produce when they can give it us good and cheap, it being 
quite obvious that they must afford us a market in return 
for our own. France, it is said, would not take our goods 
in return for her wine ; but that is absurd. If we take 
her wine, she must take our produce in return, or some- 
thing for which our produce has been exchanged. 

I now proceed to a most important article — I mean 
tobacco. Tobacco has become an essentially necessary ar- 
ticle of consumption amongst the lower classes of society 
* See; Pari. Rifc., article Wines, September, 1829. 
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in this country. It may be considered by honourable 
gentlemen as a luxury, but amongst the lower classes in 
this country it has become an article absolutely necessary 
to their comfort ; and there is none upon which the impo- 
sition of high duties tends more to lead to a contraband 
trade. I will show, that the principle for which I contend 
may be also most advantageously applied to this article. I 
will state to the House the average consumption of to- 
bacco in Great Britain, at different periods, according to 
the returns on the table.* In the year 1795, when the 
duty was Is. 3d. per lb., the consumption of tobacco 
amounted to 10,972,000 lbs., producing a revenue of 

659.0007. In the year 1806 the duty was raised to 2s. 2d. 
— now that duty might be considered fair enough, and not 
too high. The consequence was, that it did not affect the 
consumption, which increased to the extent of 3,000,000 lbs., 
the consumption in 1812, the last year of that duty, being 
15,043,000 lbs., and the revenue produced 1,679,0007. 
Afterwards the duty was successively year after year 
increased, until it was actually doubled — that is, raised 
to 4s. per lb. ; and the consequence was, that in the 
year 1824, that is, the last year before the duty was 
changed, and a reduction made in it, the consumption of 
tobacco amounted to only 13,083,000 lbs., and though the 
duty had been doubled, the revenue, instead of being 
raised to §,400,0007., only amounted to 2,627,0007. In 
the year 1825 the duty on tobacco was reduced to 3s. per 
lb. The consequence was, that the consumption of to- 
bacco increased in 1827 to 14,704,000 lbs.; and though 
the duty had been lowered one-fourth, the falling off in 
the revenue, which should have been 656,5007., was only 
404,0007., for the revenue produced amounted to 

2.223.0007. 

In the case of Ireland the argument is still stronger ; 
and it is to be recollected that tobacco is even a greater 
necessary in Ireland than it is in "this country. From 1794 
* I^arl, Pap., Sess. 1829. 
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till 1797, the annual average consumption of tobacco in 
Ireland amounted to 7,947,000 lbs, ; the duty was then 
only 3d, per lb., and the revenue produced amounted to 
215,000/. Now in the year 1820, the consumption had 
diminished to 2,582,000 lbs., being about one-fourth of 
what it had been in 1 797, while in the mean time the duty 
had been raised to 4 s. per lb.; and thus, though the duty 
had been raised 600 per cent., instead of producing, as one 
would have expected, a revenue amounting to 1,290,000/., 
it only increased the revenue to 516,000/., being not quite 
double the revenue raised in 1797. In the year 1825 the 
duty on tobacco was reduced to 3s, per lb., and the con- 
sumption in 1827 had increased to 4,041,000 lbs., and the 
revenue produced amounted to 603,037/. Thus, though 
tlje duty had been reduced one-fourth, instead of pro- 
ducing, as might have been supposed, only 387,000/., it 
produced 603,000/., or one-sixth more than the higher rate 
of duty produced. The population in Ireland has doubled 
since 1794; and it is only reasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that the consumption of tobacco should also have doubled 
since that period: yet here there is a difference of 4,000,000 
lbs. between the consumption now and that in 1794. It 
is quite preposterous to conclude that a population oi\ 
seven or eight millions would be content with a oDnsump- 
tion of 4,013,000 lbs., when a population of 3,000,000, 
in 1794, consumed 7,500,000 lbs. The article bging, then, 
of prime necessity amongst the lower orders in that coun- 
try, it is quite plain that smuggling to a vast extent must 
be going on at present in it. I would certainly myself 
propose leaving a duty of 200 per cent, upon this article, 
but at present we have a duty of 900 per cent, upon it, 
which only holds out an extraordinary temptation to 
smuggling. According to all accounts laid before the 
House on this subject, smuggling in this article in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, is carried at present to the 
greatest possible extent. I have heard it stated -r- and I, 
have th$ fact; upon |he best authority — that numbers of 
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vessels are constantly leaving the ports of Flushing, Os- 
tend, &c., carrying contraband tobacco to this country* 
It is a fact which was established in evidence before a com- 
mittee of this House, that seventy cargoes of tobacco 
containing 3,644,000 lbs., were smuggled in one year on 
the coast of Ireland, from the port of Waterford to the 
Giant’s Causeway alone.* In Scotland, the smuggling in 
this article is also carried on to a great extent. There is 
no doubt that the only mode of meeting this system of 
smuggling, and effectually putting it dbwn, consists in 
fairly reducing the duty upon this article. I think that if 
the duty upon it were reduced to 1$. or Is. 6d. per lb., 
the revenue would be greatly served, and smuggling put 
down. 

The next article to which I shall advert, is that tff 
foreign spirits, which again affords the most convincing 
proofs of the principle in question. In the years 1789 
and 1790, the average consumption of brandy and gin in 
Great Britain was 2, 1 1 3,000 gallons ; that of rum 2,21 7,000 
gallons ) the duty on brandy and gin was then only 5s. f 
and tjse duty on rum only 4$., and the revenue produced 
(Hinted to 1,000,000/. In the years 1816 and 1817, 
the duty on brandy and gin had been raised to 
18s. 9d.,%nd the duty on rum to 11s. 6d. 9 the consump- 
tion of J>randy and gin amounted to 900,000 gallons, and 
that of rum to 2,871,000 gallons, producing a revenue of 
2,470,000/. Thus though the duty had been increased 
nearly 400 per cent, upon brandy and gin, and 300 per 
cent, on rum, the revenue had been only a little more 
than doubled, and the consumption had fallen off, notwith- 
standing an increased population, by one fourth. But 
there is a still stronger case, in reference to the mode in 
which those articles have been taxed. In 1801 and 1803, 
when the duty was 9s . 5d. on brandy and gin, and 7s. 6d+ 
upon rum, the total average consumption amounted to 
5,799,000 gallons, producing a revenue of 2,468,000/. In 

* Bee Revenue Enquiry. 
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1816 and 1817, when the duty upon the former spirits 
had been raised to 18$. 9c?., and on the latter to 11$. 6c?., 
the total consumption amounted to only 3,771,000 gallons, 
producing a revenue of 2,470,000?. Thus in this case, 
though the duty on brandy and gin had been doubled, and 
that upon rum raised 50 per cent., the revenue was only 
increased 2,000?., instead of being increased by 2,000,0 00/. 
as might have been supposed. 

I shall now advert to the reduction of the duties upon 
those spirits, to^show how it has acted in increasing the 
revenue. With regard to rum alone. From the year 
1822 till 1825, the average consumption was 2,757,000 
gallons, producing a revenue of 1,544,600?. ; in 1826-28, 
when the duty was reduced to 7$. lc?., the average con- 
sumption of rum increased to 4,314,000 gallons, and the 
revenue produced amounted to 1,537,000?. Thus, though 
the duty had been reduced one-third, the revenue still con- 
tinued the same. That I take to be a case in point. But 
perhaps it will be said that the increased consumption of 
rum was owing to a falling off in the consumption of other 
foreign spirits. No such thing. The total consumption 
of brandy, gin, and rum had increased from 4,237,000 
gallons, the average amount in 1822-1 825, to 5,994,000 
gallons in 1826-1828, and the revenue had rteen from 
2,993,000?. to 3,123,000?.; thus proving that a reduction 
of duty had been followed by an increased consumption 
of all kinds of foreign spirits, and by a corresponding in- 
crease of the revenue. 

Perhaps it will be said that I do not rhake a sufficient 
allowance for a falling off in the consumption of English, 
Scotch, and Irish spirits, occasioned by the consumption 
of foreign spirits. I am prepared with an answer for that 
objection ; and here again I will show, that a reduction of 
duty has been attended by an increase of consumption and 
of revenue. It will be found that in 1821 the spirits 
made in Scotland amounted to 2,229,000 gallons; the 
duty was 5$. 6c?., and^ the revenue produced was 727,000?. 
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In 1828, after the duty had been reduced to 2s. per gallon 
English, the consumption increased to 5,716,000 gallons, 
and the revenue produced amounted to 809,000/. In 
Ireland, in 1821, the amount of the consumption of spirits 
was 2,649,000 gallons, the duty was 5s. 6d . per gallon, 
and the revenue produced was 912,000/. In 1828, after 
the duty was reduced, the consumption rose to 9,937,000 
gallons, and the revenue increased to 1,395,000/. Here, 
permit me to say, are instances which admit of no miscon- 
ception, which require no arguments to support them ! 
It was given in evidence formerly, before a Committee 
of this House, and previous to the reduction of the duty 
upon spirits in Ireland, that 10,000,000 of gallons were 
consumed in Ireland, and that 7,000,000 of that was con- 
traband spirits. I quote that fact to show how a fair and 
moderate rate of duty tends to put an end to that system 
which is created and maintained by an immoderate and 
excessive rate of duty. But it may be said that the re- 
duction of the duty on spirits tends to the diffusion of 
immorality and drunkenness. Now that I take to be a 
very idle and silly objection. I think that nothing can be 
more absurd than an attempt on the part of the legislature 
to control bylaw the dispositions of the people, as to what 
drink th6y shall take, and what they shall not take. I 
will refpr those who make suggestions of that kind to what 
took plac^in 1743 or 1745, when the gin act was brought 
in, and when a heavy penalty was imposed upon any one 
who dealt in gin. Yet it was proved that, in spite of 
that, 6,000,000 of gallons of gin were consumed in Lon- 
don alone. 

There are two articles more to which I shall advert, 
namely, sugar and tea. Before I do so, I wish to observe, 
that by the reduction of duties upon tobacco and spirits, 
we shall not only increase the revenue, but that we shall 
be thus enabled to put down the system of smuggling, 
which high duties encourage and maintain, and we can 
then dispense with the expensive coast* blockade guard. 
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which it is necessary to keep up at present- By doing so* 
by reducing the duties upon spirits and tobacco, we shall 
equally serve the revenue and promote the morals of the 
country- From the evidence of Mr. Dean, an officer of 
the government, before the finance committee, it would 
appear, that the smuggling in these articles alone renders 
the maintenance of the preventive establishment abso- 
lutely necessary ; and that for this purpose only is the 
country called upon to bear an expense of nearly 700,000^ 
I need scarcely urge upon the consideration of the House 
the great advantage that would result to the country from 
getting rid of the whole of that system, and of the de- 
moralizing practices of which it is the unavoidable cause. 
It is well known that all along the coast smuggling pre- 
vails to a great extent — it is equally certain that it arises 
from the causes which I have stated, and that the esta- 
blishments for checking it, which they do but imperfectly, 
are scarcely a less evil than the offence against which they 
are directed. 

I now come to the article of sugar, and upon this I 
shall not feel it necessary to say much ; both because the 
subject has been already so ably discussed in former de- 
bates, and because I really think that my case has been 
almost admitted. No one surely will be foundHo deny, 
that if without any sacrifice of revenue we can assist that 
very suffering interest, the great body of West Jndia pro- 
prietors, it is our duty to do so. But when, in addition 
to that, we can benefit so essentially the great body of 
the people of this country, who more or less all consume 
sugar, I really cannot express my astonishment that some 
reduction of this duty should not already have taken place* 
What does all the evidence of past experience, both of 
your accounts and of your own officers, say? Why, 
that a reduction of duty is unavoidably followed by in* 
creased consumption and even of revenue, and that of 
course the opposite result follows an opposite course* Let 
us take the consumption of sugar in 1801, when the 
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duty was 20 s . : it then amounted to 2,773,000 cwt. In 
1821, twenty years afterwards, when your population had 
increased in Great Britain from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000, 
it remained stationary, nay, it had rather fallen off, for it 
amounted only to 2,676,000 cwt.; and why was this? 
The price had increased from natural causes, and you had 
raised your duty to 27 s. During the few past years, the 
natural price of sugar has fallen materially, and the effect 
is visible in the increased consumption, which in 1828 
amounted to 3,285,000 cwt. But what would be the case 
if you were to diminish your duty to 18 s. or 20s. ? Is it 
not to be supposed, that with a population of 17,000,000 
in Great Britain, and above all with one of 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000 in Ireland, rising in wealth and in means of 
purchasing every day, your consumption would rapidly 
augment, and your revenue with it ? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in arguing this question last year, sup- 
posed that a reduction of duty to 20 s. would be followed 
by a loss of revenue of 400,000/., allowing for an in- 
creased consumption of 500,000 cwt. I am of opinion, 
that a far greater increase of consumption would really 
take place, and I may refer him to the evidence of Mr. 
Irving, in his Letter, laid before the Finance Committee, 
for a pro6f of what 1 say. I have not the slightest doubt, 
that if the duty were reduced to 20 s. the revenue would 
be a gainep and not a loser by the transfer. But I shall 
not go at any further length into this article, and I pass 
to the next. 

I mean tea. I certainly am not for proposing a reduc- 
tion of the duty upon this article as long as the monopoly 
of the East India Company continues, for that I believe 
would only be taking money out of the pockets of the 
public to put it into those of the company. But the trade 
ought to be thrown open, and the enormous duty reduced 
at the same time. I wish too more particularly to allude 
to tea, because the history of its taxation furnishes the 
most striking example of the effects of various duties upon 
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it, and serves to illustrate and confirm in the clearest man* 
ner the principle for which I am contending. 

In 1745 the duty was 4$., and the consumption amounted 
to only 750,000 lbs., and the revenue was 151,000/. In 
the following year the duty was reduced to Is. per pound, 
and the immediate result was, that the consumption in- 
creased to 2,000,000 lbs., and the revenue instead of fall- 
ing off actually amounted to 243,000/. From 1748 to 
1783 succeeding Chancellors of the Exchequer, disregard- 
ing the experience of what had then taken place, suc- 
cessively raised the duty to 119 per cent, at which it stood 
in 1783, when the consumption was only 5,857,000 lbs., 
and the revenue 700,000/. At this period Mr. Pitt intro- 
duced his celebrated commutation act, by which the duty 
was reduced to 12£ per cent., and let the House mark the 
immediate effect. The consumption rose in 1787 to 
16,692,000 lbs., and the revenue raised was 343,000/. 
Thus, though the duty was reduced to one-tenth part of 
what it was, the revenue only fell off one-half. The duty 
was again changed, but it still remained moderate in 1799 
at 25 per cent., when the consumption had gradually in- 
creased to 24,853,000 lbs. Since then unfortunately a 
different system has prevailed ; the duty has been suc- 
cessively raised to 96 and 100 per cent., and let fos observe 
the effect. In 1828, the consumption only amounts to 
26,000,000 lbs. ; so that although we have increased in 
population nearly to the extent of doubling, the amount 
consumed remains but what it was thirty years ago. Can 
any thing be more striking than these facts ? And what 
is the necessary inference ? It must be, that as the con- 
sumption of what is called tea has increased far beyond 
that extent, the article passing under that denomination 
must be an adulterated one. 

By the reduction, therefore, of the present enormous 
high duty on tea, we should not only benefit the revenue, 
but we shouild benefit the consumer, by promoting an in- 
creased Consumption of the genuine article, and by getting 
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rid of the adulterated article that is now so common. It 
was given in evidence before the Committee of Smuggling, 
in 1783, that 4,000,000 lbs. of spurious tea were sold in 
this country, although the consumption of duty-paid teas 
was only 5,000,000 lbs. If that was the case then, what 
must be the fact now ? We have, before the East India 
Committee, the evidence of a gentleman, a foreigner, well 
acquainted with the tea of other countries and of this, 
who declares that he does not believe that what is called 
“ tea,” which he meets with in inns and shops in the in- 
terior of the country here, has the slightest infusion of the 
real plant ; that, in fact, it is all composed of sloe leaves. 
I should certainly not desire to interfere with the home 
manufacture ; but, seriously, such a system of fraud and 
adulteration ought to be put an end to. I conceive that 
a reduction of the duty on this article would tend mate- 
rially to increase the revenue ; and I scarcely think that 
any one can doubt that such would be the result. 

I should apologise to the House for the length of time 
that I trespass upon its indulgence ; but I consider it ne- 
cessary to state the grounds upon which I seek for the 
appointment of this committee. I make no specific pro- 
position ; I merely call for a Committee of Inquiry. If 
I obtain lA lat committee, I should like to see these reduc- 
tions made in the duties I have spoken of; a reduction in 
the duty on tobacco to Is. 6d. per lb,, — in that on foreign 
spirits to 10s., — in that upon tea to 50 per cent., — in 
that upon foreign wines to one half its present amount, 
and in that upon sugar to 20 s. These reductions, I am 
satisfied, would be followed by an increased revenue. 

J[ shall now advert to the article of stamps. I moved, 
some time ago, for returns of the amount of stamp duties 
upon sea policies, fire insurances, and the stamps upon 
newspapers and advertisements. The stamps paid upon 
sea policies, in the year 1816, amounted to 282,0002. ; 
and the ships entered inwards and outwards for all parts 
of the world, in that year, amounted in tonnage to 
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3,954j000 tons* Now, in the year 1826, the last for 
which I have the returns, the amount of stamp duties paid 
upon sea policies amounted only to 219,000/., and the 
amount of tonnage of the ships entered outwards and 
inwards in that year was 5,154,000/. ; thus showing an 
increase of business to the amount of 1,100,000 tons, or 
one fifth over 1816, and a diminution of duty of two 
fifths. Whence could this arise but from our high rate 
of duties, which drove insurers to make their policies in 
the United States or Holland, where they could insure at 
a cheaper rate ? I know of my own knowledge that such 
has been the case, and that policies are daily entered into 
in the United States, in Holland, in Germany, in other 
countries, instead of being made here, in consequence of 
the difference of the stamp. Can it be otherwise in these 
times, when a difference in price of one quarter or one 
half per cent, is sufficient to influence the destination of 
commercial business, and is of material consequence in the 
present low rate of profit ? Now, if we reduced to a 
reasonable extent this tax, we should bring back this 
business to ourselves, and at the same time increase the 
revenue by the change. If his Majesty’s Government 
persevere in this pernicious tax, they must send all insurers 
across the water. 

With regard to fire insurances, the case is yet more 
flagrant. The premium in the fire insurance offices in 
London, in cases of common risk, is calculated at 1*. 6 d., 
and upon that 3s. stamp duty must be paid to government. 
This tax of 200 per cent, obviously prevents many from 
insuring who would otherwise insure. Many who would 
be anxious to insure their property at the expense onl^of 
1*. 6 d. per cent, are deterred from* doing so when they 
reflect, that upon that insurance they must pay a duty of 
200 per cent, to the government. What has, in fact, been 
the consequence of this high rate of duty? A man 
having one tjfpuse, with valuable furniture, may even under 
this duty injure it ^ but does that hold good with respect 
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to the great proportion of risks? Even in those qases in 
which there is hut one insurance to he effected, the pos- 
sessor of property will be little inclined to pay three 
times the real value of the risk incurred to secure him- 
self; but of course whenever that risk can be divided, as 
is the case in farm buildings, in cottages, in many houses 
belonging to the same owner, in all those cases in which, 
by the division of the chances of fire, a proprietor may 
become his own insurer, he will see the advantage of doing 
so, and abstain from applying to an office at all, and of 
course from contributing any thing to the revenue. Does 
not the amount of insurances clearly show that something 
is defective in the system? In 1806, when the duty 
was 2s. 6d ., the capital insured in Great Britain was 
262,716,000/., in the ten years ending 1815, it had in- 
creased to 402,360,000/. The duty was then raised to 
3 a*., and in the eight following years, the last for which I 
have returns of the capital, in 1823, it had only increased 
to 420,804,000/. ; and the revenue, which under the low 
"duty had increased in ten years from 266,000/. to 518,000/. 
or doubled, only rose from 592,000/. to 631,000/., or 
between seven and eight per cent., though no doubt there 
has been an immense increase of capital and property in 
this counfry during that period. If the government duty 
were reduced one fourth upon fire policies, I am sure the 
revenue w<Tuld be, in that instance, materially increased. 

I shall now direct the attention of the House to the 
stamp duties upon newspapers arid advertisements. My 
noble friend near me has already adverted to that subject. 
But I would go further than my noble friend, who has re- 
cdlhmended that the present duty of 4 d. upon newspapers 
should be reduced to 2d ., for I would reduce it to 1 d. 9 
and I am sure the revenue would benefit by the reduction. 
We can only judge of the effect of these stamp duties by 
comparing the state of our newspapers and their circula- 
tion with those of other countries. The inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom lay a high claim to superior intelli- 
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gence, End to a high literary character. Now let the state 
of the newspaper press show how the matter really stands. 

I hold in my hand a return made to Parliament in 18)21, 
with regard to the newspapers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. It appears from this return, that there were then 
thirteen daily papers in London, with an average circula- 
tion of 2,200 each, making a total circulation of 36,000. By 
this return it further appears that there were 334 news- 
papers altogether in Great Britain and Ireland, of which 
twenty were daily papers, to wit — sixteen in London, and 
three or four in Dublin. Strange to say, Scotland, with 
all its wealth and intelligence, has not a single daily paper. 
The total amount of the circulation of these papers was 

27.827.000, with a population of 23,000,000. Now if 
we look to the United States, we shall find that with a 
population of 10,000,000, the number of papers is infi- 
nitely greater. It is stated by Cooper that there are 800 
newspapers in the United States, that of these fifty are 
published daily, and that the total circulation of them 
amounts to 64,000,000 ; thus establishing the fact, that 
the United States has five newspapers for its population 
in proportion to one in the British Isles. France esta- 
blishes equally well this important fact, the bad effect of 
our stamp duties in preventing the circulation* of news- 
papers. There are four daily newspapers in Paris, the 
circulation of which amounts to 50,000, and th<*r total daily 
newspaper circulation in Paris is estimated at 80,000, 
while the circulation of papers in London averages only 

30.000. Yet in this country, according to the calculation 
of Mr. Colquhoun, there were in 1812, 123,000 heads of 
families, with an income of 800/. per year, a number it&w 
probably amounting to at least 140,000; double or treble 
what exist in France or the United States. 

It would be also most desirable that the duty upon ad- 
vertisements should be reduced ; it is at present a most 
unequal tax, for the same duty, namely, 3s. 6d. is charged 
on an advertisement of one line or of fifty lines. This 
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tax is a great obstruction in the way of advertising. Un- 
doubtedly honourable members who have a double number 
of The Times laid upon their table in the morning, may 
be led to imagine, from seeing the crowd of advertisements 
in that immense sheet, that no such obstruction exists; 
but I would merely refer them to the United States, to 
show how much more advertising is resorted to where no 
duty upon advertisements exists. It appears from a state- 
ment upon which I feel disposed to place the fullest reli- 
ance, that the yearly number of advertisements in the 
United States amounts to 10,000,000, while the total 
number of advertisements in the United Kingdom only 
amounts to 963,000, or about one-tenth of the number 
that is published in the United States. We have but to 
look to the walls of this metropolis to be convinced, that 
no indisposition exists on the part of the people here to 
advertise, and to perceive that the check upon their doing 
so consists in this duty. I should, therefore, be for re- 
ducing the duty, as I am sure its reduction would encou- 
rage advertising, and increase the revenue. I have read 
a letter on this subject from the able and intelligent editor 
of the Scotsman , an Edinburgh paj>er ; and I quite concur 
with ahe writer in his views. I would recommend the pe- 
rusal of ♦that letter to the Right Honourable Gentleman 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer). I have ex- 
amined the statements which he makes, and I find no flaw 
in them. He proves, 1 think, incontrovertibly, that the 
reduction of the duty on advertisements would increase 
the revenue, and that if the duty were lowered upon news- 
papers to one penny, we should have newspapers sold for 
twopence-halfpenny instead of sevenpence, as at present. 
I am for removing all obstructions against the diffusion of 
knowledge, intelligence, and useful information. 

Sir, I have now endeavoured, very imperfectly I fear, to 
bring the system of taxation of which I complain, before 
the House. I have attempted, in the first place, to point 
out such taxes as appear to me to be worthy of consider*. 
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ation, for the purpose of effecting their entire repeal. I 
trust that I have been able to show to the House, that 
the amount which they yield to the Treasury is far from 
compensating for the charge of their collection* for the 
barriers which they oppose to improvement, and for the 
injury they inflict on the industry of the country, and the 
fair increase of that class of manufacturing skill on which 
they press. At the same time, I am far from proposing 
to lop off even such an amount of revenue as they con- 
stitute, — as I have said, about 2 , 600 , 000 /, — at once, 
without that deficiency being supplied, either by reduction 
of expenditure, by the removal of some improper boun- 
ties, or by the substitution of some other impost. But 
still I desire that the subject should be fully considered ; 
that the nature of these taxes should be narrowly inquired 
into, in order that they may be gradually removed as we 
are in a condition to do without them, or to obtain their 
amount from sources of taxation less injurious to the 
community. Such an inquiry surely is deserving of the 
attention of a Committee of this House. 

But should there exist any doubt upon this point, it 
appears to me that there can be none as to the second 
branch of my subject ; namely, the propriety of reviewing 
the duties upon the great articles of consumption which I 
have enumerated, in order to ascertain whether their pre- 
sent state does not defeat the very object you had in im- 
posing them ; and whether, by reducing their scale, you 
may not even augment your revenue, at the same time 
that you relieve the burthens of the people. I have been 
obliged to trouble the House very much at length on these 
branches of revenue ; but I trust that I shall be forgiven, 
when I remind them that each of the articles to which I 
have been obliged to refer them, furnishes the most apt 
illustration of the principle for which I contend, in both 
itfc bearings. iEach of these articles to which I am now 
anxious to a£ply my principle has already put it to the 
test. In eadh we have seen, that an increase of duty 
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beyond tlie bounds of moderation, has invariably produced 
a diminished consumption, and a but slightly augmented 
revenue; that, on the contrary, a diminution of duty has 
greatly increased the consumption, and has been attended 
seldom with any considerable falling off, frequently with 
even an increase of revenue. 

Am I not justified, then, in maintaining that this would 
be the consequence now ? Am I not authorised to hope, 
that what has been shown by experience always to follow, 
would now also ensue? But above all, have I not a right 
to call upon this House to inquire into the case, and to 
apply the principle, if it be satisfied of its correctness ? 
That it would satisfy them that it is in their power to 
afford substantial relief to the people, with but little in- 
jury to the revenue, — I entertain not the slightest doubt. 
I hold in my hand a scale of future duties and consump- 
tion, which I have submitted to many who are best ac- 
quainted with this subject, and who agree in believing 
that I have rather underrated both the revenue and the 
probable consumption ; — and yet, by adopting the duties I 
propose, — gradually o^course, — a relief might be afforded 
to the people of between 6,000,000/. and 7,000,000/., at 
the dost of less than 1,000,000/. to the Exchequer. 

If, tl&n, we have it in our power, by the reduction of 
duties,* to yield relief to the people with perfect security, 
and withSut doing more than a temporary injury to the 
revenue; I do not think it possible for any man to object 
to our adopting such a line of conduct. Undoubtedly, 
Sir, I am not aware of the course which his Majesty’s 
ministers intend to pursue upon this subject. I have 
already disavowed any hostile intentions, or any but the 
most friendly feelings to them, in bringing it forward. In 
proposing that the whole taxation of the country should 
be taken into consideration by a select committee, as was 
done in the year 1788, and as was the intention of the 
Finance Committee, as I think is manifested in their fourth 
report, — I protest that I am actuated by no want of con*. 
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fidence in his Majesty’s advisers. My object, Sir, is far 
different ; it is to arm them with greater power to do good, 
and to assist them in the praiseworthy object, which they 
have already commenced, of reducing the burthens which 
press upon the people. My object, in short, on this subject 
is to give them that power which they cannot exercise 
effectually, as I conceive, without the assistance of a com- 
mittee. 

Sir, I am not sanguine enough to expect that the 
alterations which I have taken the liberty of proposing, 
can be made without producing some deficiency in the 
revenue in the earlier stages of their operation ; a tempor- 
ary deficiency, and temporary is all that it could be, might 
perhaps occur during the first year of reductions, and for 
this some expedient would be requisite. Supported by a 
committee, and carrying into execution its recommenda- 
tion, the Government might fairly ask from Parliament a 
vote of credit for this purpose ; and that, permit me to 
say, with much greater confidence, than if they were 
acting merely upon their own responsibility. There is 
another reason which I consider to be a justification for 
asking to go into this committee, and which induces me to 
prefer this course. There are a great variety of interests 
deeply concerned in this subject ; all of which maj be fully 
heard in the committee, and their different claims, impar- 
tially decided on. We should have an opportunity, 
amongst other things, of examining into the extent of 
smuggling, and into the various frauds on the revenue, 
occasioned by the imposition of high duties, — subjects 
which could be brought before a committee with a chance 
of obtaining a much fuller investigation than they could by 
any possibility obtain from the members of Government, 
who are necessarily engaged with many other various and 
important occupations. 

Whatever the determination of Government may be 
upon this motion. Sir, I trust that the tone and temper of 
my observations raaj make them sensible that I am only 
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desirous to carry that object which they and I equally 
profess to have at heart — I mean, the reduction of such 
duties as press most heavily on the productive industry of 
the country. What the determination of his Majesty’s 
Government may be on this subject, I repeat, I shall not 
presume to augur ; but I trust that, be the decision of 
the Government what it may, the House will support me 
in the motion which I have made for nominating a 
committee for the purpose of inquiring into this subject, 
and of having it laid open before them. In calling for an 
inquiry into the system of taxation, I appeal for support 
to those, who, on a late occasion, voted for the Honourable 
Baronet’s proposal for a committee to inquire into the 
extent and causes of the national distress, and to report 
whether any, and what remedies could be applied for its 
relief. I offer them here a motion which goes practically 
to the object which they had in view. In this committee 
they will have an opportunity, which they ought not to 
lose, of gaining that information for which they have 
recently expressed such strong anxiety. 

I appeal also for support to those honourable members 
who opposed that proposition, conceiving that it was too 
vague and general in its terms, and that no good could be 
derived rfrom acceding to it. Here they have a definitive 
proposition — here they have a motion for inquiry into a 
specific cJjject for the relief of the people. I appeal like*- 
wise. Sir, for support to all those, who, in the course of 
the present session have presented petitions from the 
people, complaining of the severe distress under which 
they are suffering. Here they will see a prospect, at 
least, of affording their constituents that relief to a great 
extent, without doing any injury to the revenue ; and I 
cannot conceive how those honourable members can face 
their constituents, who are daily sending up complaints of 
the severity of taxation, and calling for some alteration in 
the mode of collecting it, if they refuse to enter into an 
inquiry, out of which no harm can come, and from which 
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some good; perhaps, may arise. On the one side, if you 
grant this inquiry, you prove to the people that you are 
anxious to alleviate their distress, by affording them 
the articles most necessary to their subsistence and comfort 
at a cheap rate, — to the country, that you desire to affdrd 
this relief, but at the same time to meet the claims of the 
national creditor, and to preserve inviolate the public faith, 
— and to the world you will present the spectacle of a 
legislative body fulfilling its highest duty, occupied in the 
attentive consideration of the interests of those from whom 
it derives its power, and anxiously endeavouring to remodel 
its system so as to meet the necessities of this situation. 
On the other hand, if you refuse this inquiry, it can only 
be for reasons which I can scarcely conceive ; you can only 
do so under the notion that Parliament is incompetent to 
conduct it ; and, allow me to say, in doing so, you will 
abandon the most important portion of your duty, and 
send the people discontented and dissatisfied away. 

For these reasons, and upon these grounds, I put my 
motion, with confidence, into the hands of the Speaker, 
gratefully thanking the House once more for the indulgent 
attention with which it has listened to my observations. I 
beg leave to move, Sir, that “ a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of making a revision of the 
taxes, so that the means of paying the sums voted by the 
House, and all other charges for the public service, may 
be provided for with as little injury as practicable to the 
industry and improvement of the country.” 
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^$\tance of the speech of the right honour- 
able C. POULETT THOMSON ON THE CORN LAWS, 

MARCH 2 . 1834 . 

[From Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxi. third series.] 

Often as it had fallen to his lot to address the Hpuse, 
which he always did with feelings of great anxiety ; 
yet he could unfeignedly assure it, that he never rose to 
address it under stronger feelings of trepidation than those 
which he experienced at that moment. He had the mis- 
fortune to differ in opinion upon this subject from many 
of those friends with whom he was in the habit of acting, 
and, above all, he had the misfortune to differ from his 
right honourable friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
It would, however, be unworthy of the little character 
which he trusted that he had been enabled to obtain — and 
he should be unworthy of representing that great con- 
stituency which, unsolicited, had done him the honour of 
sending him as its representative to the House of Com- 
mons — he should be a traitor to the opinions which he 
had always expressed, and the votes which he had always 
given upon this subject, if he did not, unhesitatingly, but 
still with ^reat diffidence, proclaim the views which he 
entertained upon it. “ I must first,” said the right honour- 
able member* “ correct a statement made by the noble 
Lord who has just sat down. That noble Lord has stated, 
if I understood him correctly, that he had withdrawn his 
amendment, because it was the desire of the Government 
that the motion of the honourable member for Middlesex 
should be lost in as small a minority as possible.” I deny 
that. The circumstance of my being here as a member of 
the Government, and yet voting with the honourable mem- 
ber for Middlesex, is at once an answer to the statement 
which the noble Lord has made. 
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The Earl of Darlington : On what authority does the 
right honourable member deny my statement ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson ; The authority upon which I deny 
the statement is this — that it is an open question in the 
Government, for the truth of which 1 appeal to my noble 
friend sitting near me, and it is on this ground that I am 
here as a member of his Majesty’s Government, though 
not in the Cabinet, advocating the opinion, and voting for 
the motion of the honourable member for Middlesex. 

The Earl of Darlington: What I said was this : I said 
that a communication, sent as an appeal to me to withdraw 
my amendment, came from a high quarter in his Majesty's 
Government. I had it, in point of fact, in writing from 
one who is not only a member of the Government, but 
also a member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson : If that be all the statement of 
the noble Lord, it does not at all impugn my assertion. 
What may be the opinions of the individual members of 
the Government, be it the head of that Government, or 
any other member of the Cabinet, is a different question ; 
but if I misunderstood the noble Earl in supposing him to 
say, that it was the wish of his Majesty’s Government, 
taken collectively, to leave my honourable friend, the 
member for Middlesex, in as small a minority a^ possible, 
then I hope he will excuse me for such an unintentional 
misinterpretation of his meaning ; but if I did not mis- 
understand him, then the very fact that I am here, a mem- 
ber of the Government, holding the official situation which 
I do, advocating and prepared to vote for a change in the 
Corn-laws, is, I think, a sufficient answer to his assertion. 
— The right honourable gentleman then proceeded to 
observe, that he was sorry that this circumstance had given 
rise to any heat, as his object in discharging the duty which 
he had to perform was, to keep in mind the example of 
the honpuiaible member for Middlesex, who had introduced 
this subject with the utmost good temper, with calmness, 
and with tjhe absence of every topic which could excite 
anger and animosity in those whom he addressed. He felt 
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the necessity of following that example the more, because 
he could not disguise from himself, from the appearance of 
the House last night, that he was about to speak to an un- 
favourable audience. At the same time, he felt bound to 
urge upon the majority, if he had the misfortune to diff er 
from the majority in opinion, that every thing which he 
had to say could only put weapons into their hands to be 
used against him ; and being the strongest, although they 
differed from him — nay, because they differed from him 

— he was sure, that they would feel bound to extend to 
him an indulgent and patient hearing. He had stated, 
that he would endeavour to keep his share in this discus- 
sion within the bounds of moderation and good temper. 
If any thing, in the course of his remarks, should fall from 
his lips which might seem to reflect upon personal interests 

— and this question, unfortunately, appeared to have been 
mixed up with personal interests — he trusted that what 
he had already said — namely, that he differed on this sub- 
ject from his best and nearest friends, would be sufficient 
to convince honourable gentlemen, that such an offence on 
his part must be unintentional, and that he could not 
mean any personal disrespect. He agreed with every gen- 
tleman who had yet addressed the House on the other side 
of the question, and particularly with his right honourable 
friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, that it would be 
most desirable that now should be the time to bring this 
question to a final issue. He wished, in the utmost sincerity 
of heart, that it was possible to bring it to such an issue 
now. Above all he agreed with his right honourable 
friend in thinking that this question ought not to be argued 
on the individual interests of one class or another ; it was 
with regard to the general interests of the co mmuni ty at 
large that the House was bound to legislate. Upon these 
grounds, in spite of what had been said last night, he 
should not find any fault with those who were to be the 
judges on this question. Whatever might be the individ ual 
interests mixed up with this question, so far as it regarded 
the landlords, he was satisfied to place the decision of it in 
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the hands of the gentlemen of the House of Commons J 
being quite convinced that, though they might, in his 
opinion, form an erroneous judgment, they would still act 
fairly, honourably, uprightly, and conscientiously. In the 
course of the debate, his right honourable friend, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty — to whose speech he must 
refer as being the most able which he had yet heard on 
that side of the question — had stated that, in arguing the 
case on the principle of the general interests of the country, 
he must go through the various interests, and show that the 
Corn-law was advantageous to them all. His right honour- 
able friend had certainly made what he should term rather 
a landlord’s speech — a speech which, whatever might be 
its merits in other respects, was certainly calculated to 
catch as many stray votes as possible. He did not quarrel 
with his right honourable friend for that, although he 
should presently venture to criticise it ; but he hoped that, 
after his disclaimer of all intentional offence and after his 
acknowledgment that he should be guilty of great impro- 
priety were he to say any thing imputing motives of per- 
sonal interest to any speaker, he might be permitted to 
submit the arguments of his opponents to a close examin- 
ation, without exciting their animosity and ill-will. He 
hoped, too, that the question would be argued without any 
of those sneers against political economy, and those decla- 
mations against philosophy, which did not enforce argu- 
ment, though they might gain cheers. He had heard, he 
owned, with much regret, his right honourable friend in- 
dulge a little in such sneers ; in that his right honourable 
friend only resembled other honourable members, for he 
believed that there was no man who came down to that 
House prepared to talk on a question like the present, who 
was not, in his own opinion at least, the very beau ideal of 
a political economist. It might be that, like the man who 
talked prose , all his life without knowing it, there might be 
some honourable membqjs who, talking against political 
economy themselves, talked political economy without 
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knowing it ; though, perhaps, none of the best. His right 
honourable friend should have recollected also, that a sneer 
at philosophy might be in his hands a double-edged weapon 
which might cut both ways, for unless he was very much 
mistaken, he had seen propounded in pamphlets, not 
very foreign from the question, doctrines which qualified 
their author for taking out his diploma in the university of 
Lagoda, with the unanimous approbation of the philoso- 
phers of the celebrated island of Laputa. He trusted that 
they should hear no more of such observations, but that 
the question would be argued on its own merits. His right 
honourable friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
other honourable members who had followed him in the 
debate, had very fairly and candidly divided in their argu- 
ment the various interests concerned in this question. His 
right honourable friend had said, that he would divide the 
country into four classes — the landlords, the farmers, and 
the agricultural labourers on one side, and the consumers 
on the other. [Cries of “ iVo.”] He said yes; he gave 
his honourable friend credit for it ; for nothing could tend 
more to the eliciting of truth, than that honourable 
members should understand each other clearly as to the 
terms they used. The landlords, they were told, were 
mainly interested in the decision on this subject. His 
right honourable friend, at the close of his speech, had 
told the House, that a political consideration entered into 
the question — that it was necessary to maintain the land- 
lords in the ‘position which they occupied at present, and 
that the continuance of the existing relations between 
them and their tenants was indispensable to the tranquillity 
and well-being of the country. Be that as it might — and 
for the present he would not dispute it — he thought that, 
in the exposition of the view which he took of the subject, 
he should be able to show' that the interests of the land- 
lords were not involved in the continuance of the Corn- 
laws as they at present existed, but that those interests 
would be better consulted by a cliange of those laws. He 
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had no occasion to argue that point at length, for he had 
only to refer to the speech of the honourable member for 
Surrey, whose observations last night elicited so much 
applause from a large portion of the House, and seemed to 
be accepted by them as a correct representation of their 
case. In speaking of the condition of the landlords, the 
honourable member, speaking from his own knowledge, 
and from the experience afforded by his own farms, said — 
“ Forty years ago I was receiving 20s. an acre. The 
charges upon it at that time were so and so ; the charges 
on it are the same now, with an addition of 6s . more. I 
receive no more rent now than I did then. The only 
difference in my condition as a landlord then and now is, 
that then my rents were well paid, and now they are ill 
paid.” Now, he wished the House to recollect that forty 
years ago there was no Corn-law save one, and that was 
inoperative, for the importation of foreign corn was free; 
and yet, on the statement of the honourable member for 
Surrey, his condition was the same now as it was then, with 
only this distinction, that formerly his rents were well paid, 
and that now they were ill paid. To this part of the subject 
he would again return, but he would now turn to another 
class of arguments. The noble Lord, who had preceded 
him had said, that that man must be perfectly ignorant of 
affairs in the country who could say that the farmer was 
not more than any one benefited by the present restrictions 
on the importation of Yoreign corn. Now for his own part 
he could not conceive on what grounds the farmer, unless 
he were burthened with a lease for a term of years, could 
be interested in the existence of restrictions upon the trade 
in corn, even supposing prices to be affected by it. To the 
farmer it must be matter of indifference, if he had not a 
lease for a definite term, for he employed his capital in 
farming just upon the same principle as capital was em- 
ployed in aflgy other trade ; and on taking a farm from year 
to year, wotild take care to give only so much for^ it as 
Would leave him a |j*ir return for interest, risk, and labour. 
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If indeed he had been deluded in the prospects held out to 
him when he took his lease, he must be a sufferer by the 
present state of prices ; but if his farm were merely taken 
from year to year, it was difficult to see how the farmer 
could be interested in the continuance of restrictions. But 
what had been the effect of the legislation of Parliament 
upon the farmer ? What had been the condition of the 
farmer under the legislation of the last nineteen years ? 
If there was any man who had a right to complain of their 
legislation it was the farmer, who had been deluded by it 
into taking his farms on terms which were positively 
ruinous, and who had suffered severely in consequence of 
that delusion. What said the Corn-law of 1815? What 
was the language then held to the farmer both in that and 
the other House of Parliament ? He was told, that the 
price of corn would not fall below 80s. a quarter, and upon 
that assurance numbers of honest and industrious farmers 
embarked their capital in farming speculations. Then 
came the Corn-laws of 1 827 and 1 828 ; and what promises 
did they hold out ? He supposed, that his right honour- 
able friend would not dispute the accuracy of his quotation 
from Mr. Canning’s remarks in introducing the Corn-law 
of 1827, which, as regarded the question under consider- 
ation, wgsre equally applicable to the present Corn-law, 
the Cojn-law of 1828, which, indeed, the honourable 
member for Essex did denounce at the time as worse than 
the Corn-law of 1815. Mr. Cannifig’s language, on intro- 
- ducing the Corn-law jin 1827, was as follows : — "I think 
this project will tend to equalise the price, and keep that 
equalisation of prices steady. The market will, indeed, 
assume such a steadiness, that instead of a fluctuation 
between 112$. at one time and 28s. at another, the vibra- 
tions will probably be found to be limited within the 
small circle of from about 55s. to about 65$.”* It was 
upon that promise that the farmer went; and how had ex- 
perience justified that promise ? On turning back to the 
* Hansard (new series), xvi. p. 770 . 
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list of prices since that Act was passed, he found that, on 
the 25th of January 1831, the price of wheat was 75s. 1 Id., 
and that on the present day, it was 48$. and a fraction. 
By the assurance of this Bill the farmer had been deluded, 
and had more than any one a right to complain of the 
injury which the law had inflicted upon him. So far from 
being benefited by this legislation, the farmer had been 
deeply injured by it. The noble Lord, he believed, would 
assent to that remark, for the noble Lord, if he did not 
misunderstand him, implied that the farmers had taken 
their leases upon a calculation that they would get at 
least 62s. per quarter oil wheat ; whereas they had not 
received it by 8s. or 10a*. His right honourable friend, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, had touched very slightly 
upon the case of the farmer. The noble Lord who had just 
spoken had done so too ; and they had both failed in 
convincing him that the farmers who had taken their farms 
in 1815 and in 1828, in the expectation of getting 80s. 
and 60^. respectively for a quarter of wheat, had not been 
injured by the operation of the law. He would next 
refer to the case of the agricultural labourer. What had his 
right honourable friend said upon that subject ? He had 
rested the whole of his case upon one hypothetical assertion 
made by Mr. Oliver in his evidence. He beggechhonour- 
able Gentlemen ta recollect that Mr. Oliver said, not 
that if the Corn-laws were altered, but that if <the Corn- 
laws were altered in a jffiarticular way, certain effects would 
follow. He had assumed, that if there was such a fali in the 
price of corn as would throw out of cultivation 2,000,000 
acres, there would be thrown out of employment 250,00$ 
labouring men, with families dependent on them ; making 
altogether 900,000 persons. That was an argument founded 
upon an assumption of Mr. Oliver’s — - an argument based 
upon no solid foundation whatever — an argument that 
had been refuted by none so strongly as bjp h i s right 
honourable fHend, for at least one-half ofJais arguments 
went to shotv, tha^ the result of the dSange ptfbposed 
by the honourable member for Middlesex, would not 
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be a reduction in the price of com. But if the result 
of the change would not be to lower the price of com, 
what would become of the arguments of Mr. Oliver, which 
were built altogether upon the supposition that there 
would be a great fall in the price of corn, which would 
throw a vast quantity of land out of cultivation ? But what 
reason was there, he wished to know, for the supposition, 
that, under the operation of any such change, a great 
quantity of land must be thrown out of culture ? What 
had been the fall in price for the last fifteen years ? It 
amounted to 1 5s. or 20 s. a quarter. Did any one suppose 
such a reduction would be caused by repealing the Corn- 
laws ? He knew that it could not be the case ; and he had 
no hesitation in avowing it, for he was not one of those who 
went about in public places promising cheap bread — nay, 
bread almost for nothing — if the corn-laws were repealed ; 
on the contrary, whenever he had had occasion to address 
any large body of his countrymen, he had told them, that 
at the present prices, the abolition of those laws would 
cause little, if any, reduction ; and that opinion he was 
then ready to repeat. He had always contended, that 
steadiness of price, not any considerable fall of price, 
would be the consequence of a judicious alteration : but 
greater cheapness would be the result, because there would 
be an yicreased and a more regular demand for labour ; 
and the labouring classes would get more wages, and would 
be able to purchase more of the necessaries of life 
for the amount they received. What reason was there 
to apprehend a reduction of price ? All the argu- 
ments which had been urged by his right honourable 
friend on this part of the question had been built upon 
the simple assumption of Mr. Oliver. Take away that 
assumption — let the assertions of his honourable friend 
receive as much credit as Mr. Oliver’s, — and they 
would go* to show, that the price of com would not 
fall materially, and that no agricultural labourers would 
be thrown out of employment. That was the answer, 
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borrowed from his right honourable friend, which he 
gave to the argument his right honourable friend had 
borrowed from Mr. Oliver. Upon the subject of the 
general interest, it was true his right honourable friend 
had boasted of the* discovery of some new machinery, 
some “ vicious circle,” as he had called it, by which, sup- 
posing the people of this country to have the power 
of purchasing their corn as they could get it cheapest, 
they, were somehow or another to find themselves getting 
from bad to worse, and that at last in consequence of this 
odd hocus pocus, which he knew not how to describe, 
except as the “ vicious circle ” mentioned by his right 
honourable friend, they were to find themselves ruined 
and starved in consequence of a perfect plethora of good 
things. To this point, however, he would return. He 
would now pass to the point he had first alluded to — 
viz. what benefit the present Corn-laws conferred on the 
agricultural interest, on the landlords, the tenants, and 
the agricultural labourers. He did not wish to advance 
any further argument to prove the negative of the proposi- 
tion, that the Corn-laws have been beneficial to the landed 
interest, than that contained in the book before him, the 
Agricultural Report itself, framed in the year 1838, after 
eighteen years’ experience of the operation of the Corn- 
laws. This report told a tale — would to God it were 
any other ! — a tale of ruin to the agricultural* interest, 
which he, for one, most sincerely lamented, and would 
most anxiously (and he believed never more than by the 
vote he should give that night) seek to remedy. In that 
report, to which he wished to pay all possible respect, 
(though he was bound to say that he did not think it was 
absolute wisdom) he found a description of the declining 
interests of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. He 
found it stated, that the capital of the farmers had 
diminished Jsince 1821. Now, the Committee of 1821 
had previously declared, that prices did not give remu- 
nerating returns $pr capital; but it was hoped, that the 
savings whfch had been effected might enable the farmer 
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to go on, and eventually regain what at that time he was 
losing. In the report of last year he found a regret ex- 
pressed, that these flattering hopes had not been fulfilled 
— that the capital of the farmer had been expended and 
lost — and that his condition now was infinitely inferior to 
what it was in 1821. Further, it was said, that the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil was diminished; but, in this last 
inference, he (Mr. Thomson) did not agree ; he thought he 
could controvert it ; but he would take it merely as the 
declaration of the Committee, which would stand in favour 
of his argument. The Committee of 1821 had declared 
their opinion, that the produce of the country was sufficient 
for its consumption, except, perhaps, on extraordinary 
occasions, and that it was therefore unwise to depend upon 
foreigners for the supply of com. But twelve years had 
been sufficient to sweep away all the conclusions which the 
Committee of 1821 had come to, for the last Committee 
expressly said, that, in ordinary seasons, the produce of 
our own soil was not sufficient to render us independent 
of foreigners for a supply of corn. The Jaw had sought to 
establish that independence ; and, after eighteen years of 
suffering — eighteen years of decay — eighteen years of 
privations and vicissitudes — what was the result ? Why, 
we ha jil become dependent on foreigners, while, by our 
exclusions, we told them not to grow us a supply. The 
report ef the Committee of 1833 gave a lamentable de- 
scription of the condition of the small landed proprietors ; 
it drew a picture of the distress of the smaller yeomen 
which needed not to be represented to the House, but 
which no man who felt an interest in his country’s welfare 
could do otherwise than lament. To this, then, they were 
come, after eighteen years’ experience of the operation of 
the Corn-laws, — of those laws which they were now again 
told were indispensable to the interest of the landlord and 
the tenant. Here was a report made by a Committee of 
the House, after mature deliberation, which declared this 
fact, — that our produce was diminished, that our yeomen 
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were suffering deeply, our farmers ruined, and that our 
boasted independence of foreigners in the supply of grain 
was at an end! Upon this representation, he would take 
his stand as an argument, if he had no other, against the 
existence of the Corn-laws. Eighteen years had elapsed 
since they were established ; and it appeared, from evidence, 
that the state of the agricultural interest had been, during 
that time, retrograding from bad to worse — from com- 
parative prosperity to absolute ruin. Try, then, he would 
say, another system, — try the system, which, as he would 
presently show, had been found to operate well for the 
landlord, for the tenant, and the labourer ; and, at least, 
do not persevere in a course which experience showed had 
been attended only by increasing misery, and increasing 
wretchedness to the very interest which you were anxious 
to protect. Nor was the extent of the baneful influence 
of these laws discerned when their effect on the agriculture 
alone of the country was considered. What, let him ask, 
had been their effect on its commerce ? He meant to con- 
sider the question of the restrictions on the importation of 
foreign corn as a general one, and to show how it had 
operated in depressing our manufactures and commerce. 
What were its effects in 1815, when, though peace was 
declared in Europe, the different states, harassed by a long 
war, were distracted in their internal arrangements, and 
when the United States were still engaged in wa/? What 
were its effects then, when, from one end of England 
to another, the powers of steam were developed, — when 
spinning-jennies and flax- frames were in active motion, — 
when, in short, all those different arts for which this coun- 
try had been so much distinguished, and which we had 
then carried far towards perfection, were utterly unknown 
to the greater portion of the natives of both hemispheres ? 
Above all, there were few restrictive laws in the different 
states, — ^ nolle of those prohibitory tariffs which now en- 
circled every frontier. We had then a field for our industry 
and enterprise. Thtf advantage we had maintained in Europe 
-was entirely -owing to our success in manufactures, and that 
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might have been preserved. We were at least fifty years 
in advance in all that could render manufactures success- 
ful ; but we neglected the opportunity ; we failed to seize 
this advantage, and in lieu of it imposed the Corn-laws ; 
and continuing in this course of policy, we obliged the 
other nations of Europe, in self-defence, to manufacture 
for themselves, — to turn their ingenuity and skill, rude 
as it was, to the cultivation of mechanical arts, in which 
we then alone excelled. — To turn their ingenuity and 
skill, did he say ? To form those qualities newly, for pre- 
viously they possessed none. We obliged them to enter 
into competition with us, to make those articles for them- 
selves which we would not suffer them to purchase from 
us, because we refused to receive in exchange those com- 
modities which they alone could give in exchange. Thus, 
by rapid steps, we forced them to be our rivals, when they 
would gladly have become our friends and dependents. 
He would pause for one moment, to observe on an expres- 
sion which had been used in this debate by the honourable 
member for Middlesex, and which he did not think had 
been very correctly appreciated. The honourable member 
for Middlesex said, that he felt inclined to treat this ques- 
tion as a European question. Though he was disposed to 
assert^tliat it was a European question, inasmuch as it in- 
volved the prosperity of other nations, and their commercial 
relations with us, still he did not urge that view of the case. 
He was prepared, on the contrary, to consider the question 
as a British question alone, and did not wish to consider it 
in any other light. But let it be recollected, when British 
interests were talked of, what were the interests invested 
in, dependent upon, and living solely by, foreign trade. 
It was easy to say, that foreign trade should not be en- 
couraged, and that British manufactures should be upheld ; 
but the last was dependent on the first. British trade was 
a trade with foreigners. He would tell those who wished 
to check foreign trade that they were thirty or forty years 
too late. He would not go into any statement with regard 
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to population : he would not ask whether 960,000 families 
were dependent on the agriculture of Great Britain, or 
1,400,000 on manufactures and commerce; for he did not 
wish to separate their interests, to support one interest at 
the expense of another ; but he would ask, of what worth 
would the land of the country be, — where would be the 
market for its agricultural produce — without its manu- 
factures ? What was the relative position of the two 
classes ? The cultivator of the soil readily found a market 
at home ; he was not obliged to go to foreign climes to 
seek a market for his produce, nor was he compelled to 
regulate the cost of his commodities according to the price 
they obtained in other countries. He could get the very 
best price for them, which the competition at home, or 
the diminution of the means of the manufacturers and 
consumers enabled him to secure ; and the legislature com- 
pelled the manufacturing and commercial classes, against 
whom a monopoly was created on behalf of the landowner, 
to give almost whatever price he might demand. Now, 
what, on the other hand, was the condition of the com- 
mercial and trading interests ? Were honourable gentle- 
men aware that our exports varied from 34,000,0002. to 
36,000,0002. annually, the produce of our manufactures 
and industry. But could the British manufacturer rlgulate 
his prices by the demand at home ? Could he obtain the 
equivalent of his labour valued by the equivalent df labour 
at home ? No ; he was obliged to send his produce to 
distant climes, to contend with the natives of those coun- 
tries who laboured for almost nothing a-day — to despatch 
them to find a market even in the interior of Africa, and 
in the most distant regions of the globe. Was it not, 
when the two interests were compared, a sufficient advan- 
tage on the side of the agriculturist ? — was it not sufficient 
that, for all the produce of the soil which had to be sold 
to the consumer, the agriculturist had the priority of that 
market in which the manufacturing and commercial classes 
were the ^principal ^customers? Even if the restriction 
were taken toff the importation of corn, the agriculturist 
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would have only to contend with the foreign grower, after 
he had been saddled* with the different charges for freight, 
insurance, transfer-commission, and merchants’ profit. 
Our manufacturers could not effect their sales under such 
advantageous terms, but had to submit to all the charges 
he had mentioned before they could produce their com- 
modities in the market. There was, then, on the one 
hand, an almost unlimited market for the produce of agri- 
culture close at hand, while the market for the manufac- 
turer was at a distance, and his near agricultural neighbour 
had all the advantages of the expense it would cost the 
manufacturer to send his goods abroad. To his sales 
there was a bar in the expense of transport; to the sales 
of the farmer there were no such bars. There was, in 
the nature of circumstances, a great advantage in favour 
of the agriculturists ; and why should they not be con- 
tented ? But, with regard to the effect this restrictive 
system had upon industry generally, his right honourable 
friend had said, “ How were your complaints warranted, 
when the fact was, that in spite of this restriction, the 
trade of the country had increased, and the export of 
manufactures had been increased with those countries 
whence corn comes, and you had not to complain of any 
loss ofytrade He entirely agreed with his right honour- 
able friend’s qualification, when he asked whether an aug- 
mentation of manufactures, and an increase of exports, 
could be considered inconsistent with a system of restriction 
on the importation of foreign corn. Who said it was so ? 
But when the vast amount of raw material imported into 
this country was considered — when it was recollected, 
that Great Britain was in a manner the manufacturing 
workshop of the world — it would easily be seen that 
tlie question resolved itself into one of degree. His 
assumption was, that had it not been for the restrictive 
laws on corn immediately following the peace, British ma- 
nufacturing industry would have taken a flight unequalled 
even in the days of Arkwright or of Watt, and supplied 
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without competition the whole of the world, instead of be- 
ing, as now, scarcely able to compete 4 with foreigners* It 
would be easy to refer to documents in proof of this 
assumption. His right honourable friend (Sir James 
Graham) had, in his observations, merely repeated the 
arguments made use of by a noble friend of his (Mr. 
Thomson’s) in the other House of Parliament — arguments 
which he should be ashamed of himself, if he did not refute, 
because they were calculated to involve the question in 
mystery. His right honourable friend had said, that in order 
to show that our exports bad gone on increasing to those 
countries from which we imported corn, he would read a 
statement of either the official or declared value of our 
exports, whichever the House pleased ; neither were par- 
ticularly called for, and his right honourable friend read a 
statement of the official value. He wished, instead of the 
official value, that he had given their declared value, be- 
cause the question was not exactly one of the quantity, 
but of the value of exports. By the statement of his right 
honourable friend, it appeared, that some increase in ex- 
ports had taken place between 1828 and 1832 ; but he had 
had the curiosity to ascertain what his right honourable 
friend had not stated, the declared value, not only during 
that period, but also during the years 1818, 181£| £ 1820, 
1821, and 1822. During those years, there wa^ some 
corn imported, but not near so much as in the period 
selected by his right honourable friend. This was the re- 
sult of his inquiry. The total declared value of the exports 
from this country of British produce and manufactures 
only, during the years quoted by his right honourable 
friend, viz. firom 1828 to 1832, was 82,425,000/; while in 
the five years he had referred to, viz. 1818 to 1822, the 
declared value of the exports was 92,312,000/., showing a 
diminution of 9,887,000/. It might be, however, objected 
to this argument, that it embraced a period in which the 
influence of ^alterations in the currency might have pro- 
duced extraordinary results. But he would say, that put- 
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tilig the question of currency aside altogether, would any 
honourable member answer in the negative to this propo- 
sition, that under a freer system of trade, instead of a di- 
minution, there would have been an immense increase in 
the declared value of the exports ? He had stated, and 
he would repeat, that few men could really judge of the 
extent of mischief and injury which had been inflicted 
upon trade, first, by the imposition of the Corn-laws, and 
secondly by a continuance in them. While those laws re- 
mained unchanged, what did the House think we were to 
say to those countries, against whose commercial restric- 
tions we were constantly protesting ? What, if the United 
States of America passed an almost prohibitory tariff upon 
British manufactures, if Prussia attempted to establish a 
commercial supremacy over the whole of Germany, if 
Russia refused to open her ports to our manufactures, — 
what answer must we expect from those countries to our 
remonstrances? They would say, “ Can you ask from us 
the adoption of a more liberal system while you close your 
ports against the only article we produce ? Can you, with 
any show of justice, call upon us to revise a system which 
we have adopted in deference to your example, and which 
we hope to follow with equal success ?” Were we, indeed, 
to preach up to those people the true doctrines of trade, 
and tell them, that restrictive duties were bad while we 
ourselvef continued to enforce them ? [ Hear /] He ac- 
cepted that cheer ; it did not shake him in his view of the 
case ; and if any thing could convince him of its soundness, 
it would be that which was alluded to last night, and which 
was received almost with a sneer — the present commercial 
State of France. The condition of France at the present 
moment exhibited a state of things which was an illustra- 
tion of what he had always contended for, that, let the 
disposition of the Government be what it might, if one 
people exchanged with another the articles of their re- 
spective produce, — if it were their mutual interest to be 
each other's customers, — they would be found, as in 
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France now the vast proportion of the people were found, 
absolutely knocking at the doors of the Legislature, with 
a force not to be resisted, and demanding the acquiescence 
of the Government in measures of free commercial inter- 
course. This might, ere long, be the case in other coun- 
tries, and might eventually happen in them all. The 
progress might be slow ; it might be attended with diffi- 
culties ; but perhaps it was not the less certain ; nor would 
it be less wise in the Legislature not to oppose itself to 
that course. Why not, then, follow the plain and direct 
course, and get rid at once of those restrictions on trade, 
which were the only impediments to social intercourse ? 
and why give an opponent a handle, by professing one 
thing and doing another ? He would not trouble the 
House with reference to many papers on the subject ; but 
he hoped, at the same time, he might be permitted to read 
one which touched on this very point. It was an extract 
from a paper published not many years ago ; and from it 
would be seen the kind of spirit which had been excited 
upon the Continent against us, and how much we had lost 
by our obstinate perseverance in those laws of restriction. 
The paper was dated in the year 1829; and it came from 
Berlin. [Mr. Baring : Is it a newspaper ?] No, a private 
communication ; and if he were to mention from whom it 
came, it would receive the respect of the right honourable 
gentleman opposite. The right honourable gentleman 
then read a paper, which stated, “ that the liberal part of 
the public press in Germany was calling clamorously 
upon their Governments to adopt means to break down 
the commercial ascendency or monopoly, as it was termed 
in these writings, of England ; that the Allgemeine Zeitung 9 
the paper which had the most extensive circulation and 
influence qf any published within the confederacy, had 
taken the k&ad in these declamations, and was publishing 
a series of articles, in which it was expressly stated that 
the commefcial advantages of England must be reduced, 
and her prohibition of importation be met with corresponds 
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ing restrictions by the States of the Continent; that it 
would be found necessary to establish a second « Conti- 
nental system/ and to exclude British manufactures from 
the markets of Germany until the ports of England were 
opened for the agricultural produce of the Continent/’ The 
writer proceeded to say, “ that he was aware the Allgemeine 
Zeitung was not to be considered the official organ of any 
of the German Governments ; but that it spoke the lan- 
guage of a very powerful commercial party in Germany ; 
and that when the proprietor of that paper was consulted 
by their majesties of Bavaria and Wirtemberg before any 
negotiations of commercial intercourse were commenced, 
it was impossible for these anti-English feelings not to find 
their way into the Councils of the States.” He read this 
as a proof of the feeling which existed on the Continent 
on the subject of our restrictive system. He instanced 
this as evidence of the sentiments entertained. The 
honourable member for Essex (Mr. Baring) might rest 
assured that the paper just quoted came from the hand of 
no mean authority ; and it was no trifling matter, for 
the prosperity of a large portion of the people of this 
country depended on it. He would now come to the 
question more immediately before the House, as to the 
mode of#settling the question of the Corn-laws, by refer- 
ring the point of a fixed or a fluctuating duty to the 
consideration of a Committee. He found, that all the 
arguments he had heard alleged against such a course re- 
solved themselves almost entirely into one. The argument 
made use of by the Committee in their Report, the argu- 
ment of his right honourable friend (Sir James Graham), 
that of the noble Earl the member for Shropshire (the 
Earl of Darlington) were all meant to show, that a fluctu- 
ating scale of duties produced a fixity of prices. He found 
that the noble Lord (the Earl of Darlington) had withdrawn 
the Amendment of which he had given notice, and which 
was to declare, that a fluctuating scale of duties was better 
than any other scale of duties that could be framed. He 
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(Mr. C. P. Thomson) was glad to find that the noble 
Lord had done so. He did not believe that the House 
would have been induced to assent to such a Resolution ; 
but if it consented to such a Resolution, it would fairly be 
entitled to be put on a footing with that House of Com- 
mons that declared that a one-pound note and a shilling 
of a depreciated currency were equivalent to a guinea, 
which was selling at the time for 27 $. or 28 s. The noble 
Lord’s Motion had been withdrawn ; and he begged to 
recal the attention of the House to what the question be*- 
fore them really was. It must be considered to be this, 
and nothing else : was the present scale, as applied to corn, 
preferable to a fixed duty ? He agreed with those who 
said, that the object of the honourable member for Mid- 
dlesex was not to impose a precisely fixed duty, but the 
principle of his proposition rested upon that basis. It cer- 
tainly was true, — and he wished to call attention to the 
fact, — that the honourable member for Middlesex did not 
desire, in affirming his Motion, to pledge the House to the 
imposition and continuance of any fixed duty. The exact 
terms of the Motion were these : — That the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House for the 
purpose of considering the Corn-laws, (9 George IV., 
cap. 60.), and of substituting, instead of the prefent gra- 
duated scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty on the 
import, at all times, of foreign corn into the United King- 
dom, and for granting a fixed and equivalent bounty on 
the export of com from the United Kingdom.” Now that, 
he would submit, was not to be considered by any means 
as binding the House to any particular amount of duty, to 
any rate or mode of imposing such duty, or to any scale 
according to which it might be increased or diminished; 
all these considerations were very properly left to the 
‘Committeie ; they were now only called upon to decide 
between a fixed and a fluctuating duty. Having thus far 
proceeded with the question, he should beg leave to ask 
honourable menders, as well on the one side of the House 
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as on the other, what constituted the main argument in 
support of the present system ? It was founded upon 
this : — that the varying scale of duty produced fixity of 
prices. If there was any thing which could be said in an 
especial degree to form the great, and, as it was esteemed, 
the conclusive argument, in support of the system, it was 
this ; yet he believed there was not a man living who, 
possessing an ordinary share of understanding, and apply- 
ing his mind, free from prejudice, and with an earnest 
desire to ascertain the truth, who would not candidly de- 
clare, that the facts did not support any such conclusion* 
For his part, he found it impossible to avoid giving the 
flattest denial to the assertion, that the operation of that 
varying scale was to produce fixity of price. His right 
honourable friend, in arguing this point last night, had 
made a quotation from a letter of Mr. Huskisson’s. He 
(Mr. C. P. Thomson) had cheered him, not for the reason 
that his right honourable friend then supposed, but on an 
entirely different ground. His right honourable friend 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Huskisson, with the view of show- 
ing that that distinguished statesman approved of the Corn- 
law of 1828, whereas the letter had reference to the Corn- 
law of 1827. He (Mr. C. P. Thomson) should have been 
much surprised if the late Mr. Huskisson had expressed 
himself#in such terms of approbation of the Corn-law of 
1828 ; anti if he did so, he must have changed his opinion 
at a much later period. For the memory of Mr. Huskisson 
he entertained the profoundest respect : unconnected, as 
he was with him in politics, he (Mr. Huskisson) had been to 
him an object of admiration; but honoured as he had been, 
when a very young man in parliament, by his kindness and 
advice, he became one of esteem and attachment ; and he 
(Mr. C. P. Thomson) should be most ungrateful, did he 
not speak of him with the highest respect, in terms of the 
sincerest regard. When looking to the sentiments ex* 
pressed by that distinguished man, the circumstances 
under which they were delivered ought to be borne in 
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mind. Mr. Huskisson was, at that time, defending him- 
self before his constituents, for not having gone the length 
of a total prohibition. On such an occasion, surely it was 
natural that he should use the most specious arguments 
that presented themselves. He did not mean to imply 
that he insincerely used them ; but it was unfair to bind 
a man to certain opinions he had expressed, if he had 
subsequently honestly withdrawn them. He should, there- 
fore, call the attention of the House to what were the 
later opinions of Mr. Huskisson, when he had arrived at 
maturity in his opinions, and at independence ; and when 
he was no longer looking to the attainment of the same 
objects he had in view when he wrote that letter. 

The Earl of Darlington asked if the right honourable 
gentleman meant to cast an imputation on the character 
of Mr. Huskisson ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he would be the last man in 
that House to throw the slightest imputation on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Huskisson ; and he had no doubt whatever 
but that he entertained the opinions expressed in the letter 
at the time he wrote it. The opinions of Mr. Huskisson, 
which he should quote, were expressed on the 25th of 
March, 1830, two years after the Corn-law of 1828 had 
come into operation, and were as follow: — C( If. was his 
unalterable conviction, that they could not uphold the 
existing Corn-laws with the existing taxation, an?d increase 
the national prosperity, or preserve public contentment ; 
that those laws might be repealed, without affecting the 
landed interest, while the people would be relieved from 
their distress, he never had any doubt whatever.” Here, 
then, was the answer he should give to the declaration of 
Mr. Huskisson, quoted by his right honourable friend. 
It was the opinion of the same statesman, when it might 
be considered that his sentiments on the subject had been 
more matured. But what, after all, did the letter of Mr. 
Huskisso^ state ? It found fault principally with the altern- 
ations tMt had ifeen made in the policy of the country, in 
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1765; and it declared, that, for a long time, the country 
had been pursuing a vicious course of policy. It stated, 
that a free trade in com would be detrimental to all interests, 
by producing fluctuation, and rendering this country de- 
pendent upon foreigners for its supply. Now, how far 
Mr. Huskisson had changed his opinion on the subject, he 
(Mr. C. P. Thomson) had already shown. But he would 
bring against Mr. Huskisson another authority, .who had 
answered him so completely, and had referred to so many 
facts, and had gone into such exact calculations, and had 
adduced such important arguments on the subject, that it 
would be unnecessary for him (Mr. C. P. Thomson) to do 
more than request the attention of the House whilst he 
referred to a few passages. They were from a work that 
he would recommend to the attention of every honourable 
Member in that House ; and he was sure that his right 
honourable friend would not be inclined to undervalue 
it. The book he alluded to was entitled ** Free Trade in 
Com the real Interest of the Landowner and the true Policy 
of the State by a Cumberland Landowner. He (Mr. 
C. P. Thomson) was anxious to refer to that work, because 
he found his own opinions and sentiments expressed in 
much better language, and in a much more forcible manner, 
than h^ could put them. With respect to the alteration 
made in the year 1765, he found this passage : — “ Since 
the year*1765, at which time a great alteration was made 
in our Com-laws, the supply of British corn, cattle, &c., 
and of almost every other sort of merchandise, has increased 
most amazingly.” Further on, he found the same writer 
proceeding to say, — “ We have, then, the most conclusive 
evidence, founded on facts and experience, that neither an 
extraordinary increase in the supply of labour, nor of com, 
has been followed by a fall of prices ; on the contrary, 
they have been nearly doubled ; and were more than 
doubled between the years 1780 and 1806, when the trade 
in foreign corn was most free, and our foreign commerce 
most prosperous.” He (Mr. C. P. Thomson) could not 
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help saying, that he had been delighted to find, when he 
Wanted an answer to Mr. Huskisson’s letter, that he could 
refer to so able an authority as the writer of that book. 
When he had such weapons at hand, he did not want any 
other armoury to go to. He would read another extract 
from the pamphlet, in answer to Mr. Huskisson’s remark, 
that a free trade in corn would be detrimental to all in- 
terests. J* To propose to enrich a nation by forcing a 
permanent scarcity of com, and by obstructing the natural 
course of trade, is, indeed, at variance with common sense. 
The consequences cannot be mistaken : — the embarrass- 
ment of our shipping, mercantile, and manufacturing in- 
terests, — want of employment, and desperate poverty 
among the labouring population, — an increase of crime, 
and a tendency to emigration, — a loss of our currency, 
and a fall of the prices of labour and of corn, — a diminu- 
tion of the public revenue, and a derangement of the public 
finances, — and, more than all, the certain eventual ruin 
of the agricultural interest itself; — these are the bitter 
fruits of a blind and selfish policy, rapaciously grasping at 
undue gain, and losing hold of advantages placed within 
its power.” In another place, this writer contrasted the 
state of Poland with that of England in these terms : — 
“ When England, the land of marine affairs and pf com- 
merce, and the best workshop or manufactorj r in the. world, 
attempted to sell com in opposition to Poland, # country 
in want of these advantages, she perverted the natural 
order of trade ; she sold that which it was most profitable 
for her to buy ; and, destroying the means of her natural 
customers to buy what it was most profitable for her to 
sell, she artificially lowered the prices of every description 
of merchandise throughout the long period of sixty-four 
years. Sol much for the crusade against the natural order 
qf commerce. No sooner, however, was a sound system 
of trade i$ corn adopted, and large importations made, 
than the xpedium price of middling corn again rose most 
rapidly, jus a p$oof how remarkable the freedom of the 
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corn trade had a happy re-action on the general commerce 
and manufactures of the kingdom. Dr. Adam Smith has 
observed, — that * the Yorkshire manufacture declined, 
and its produce did not rise to what it had been in 1755 
till 1766/ ” But the author of the pamphlet did not stop 
here : he was not satisfied with Dr. Adam Smith’s observ- 
ations, and he proceeded to say, — “ So fax Dr. Smith 
simply notices the fact, but he appears to have overlooked 
the cause. He points out the revival of our trade, and 
fixes the date of this amendment ; but he has failed to 
recognise its precise coincidence with the change in our 
Corn-laws, and with the commencement of *the free import- 
ation of foreign grain into this country. Till 1815 the 
com trade was free, and commerce prospered. In that 
ill-fated year the prohibitory system became operative ; 
and as in 1766 trade ^and manufactures revived precisely 
at the moment when the restrictions on the import of 
foreign corn were removed, so, in 1815, when these re- 
strictions were again imposed, commerce languished, manu- 
factures failed, and universal distress overspread the land.” 
Before he laid down the pamphlet, which he then held in 
his hand, he should say, that it contained the most satis- 
factory answer both to the quotation from Mr. Huskisson’s 
letter, and to the speech delivered last night by his right 
honourable friend. It might be matter of taste ; but he 
confessed* he should much rather take the opinions of the 
Cumberland Landlord than any thing that might proceed 
upon the subject, even from Mr. Huskisson himself. He 
would now proceed to the question of fluctuations. Now, 
how |iid that matter stand ? He would ask, whether there 
had really been, as had been asserted by almost all the 
honourable gentlemen who had opposed the Motion, that 
there had been less fluctuation in the price of com under 
the last Corn-bill than at any former period ? [ M Hear / ”] 
To what period did the noble Lord who cheered refer ? 
Were they, in imitation of the Report of the Agricultural 
Committee, to refer back only for a period of fifteen year*? 

H H 
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What fair comparison could they possibly institute within 
that period? The noble Lord perhaps would say, that he 
(Mr. Thomson) ought to take years of peace. His right 
honourable friend (Sir J. Graham) was interrupted yes- 
terday by an honourable gentleman, who said, that a 
comparison could not be made between years of war and 
peace. His answer was — that he would then take periods 
before and after 1827. That was no answer at all ; for in 
the year 1827, in his opinion, though not in that of the 
honourable member for Essex, they had a worse Corn-law 
than at the present time. He thought, therefore, honour- 
able gentlemen could not institute any comparison between 
the present time and any period in which the Corn-law of 
1815 was in operation. Then to what period must they 
go back — to 1797 ? Rut that would cany them into the 
difficulty before referred to, for, with one slight exception, 
the whole period between 1790 and 1815 was a period of 
war. He would, therefore, go back to the period of peace, 
when the trade in corn was almost free. He was aware, 
that it was stated in the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that there were no accurate returns of the average 
prices of corn previous to the year 1790. There were, 
however, some returns of the price of corn, which would 
lead to tolerably correct conclusions. He confessed that 
he was surprised to see it stated, in the Agricultural Re- 
port, that there were no returns previous to 1790.«* t>id the 
Committee look to the Act of 1770 ? Were they ignorant 
of it ? He knew that under that Act the averages were 
not struck in so perfect a manner as they were then, or as 
they were even in 1815 or 1792. At the same time, how- 
ever, under the Act he had just referred to, some important 
averages were made. By the Act of 1770, the average 
price of com in the London market, should be published 
in the Gasfptte at fixed periods. He would take, therefore, 
the average price of com for a number of years then, and 
compare if with the averages for a similar number of years 
from 1829; He^found, that taking the five years from 
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1829, the highest average price of wheat for any year was 
66*. 4 d . 9 and the lowest average price was 52*. lOef., that 
was to say, the average price of the year 1831 was 66*. 4rf,, 
and the average of 1833 was 52*. lOd. ; thus making a differ- 
ence between the average of the highest year and the lowest 
year of 13*. 5d . He would now take from 1771 to 1775 in- 
clusive, — the five first years under the operation of the Act 
of 1770. He found during that period the highest average 
price of corn for any one of those years was 52*. 8 d., and 
the lowest yearly average was 47*. 2d . ; thus making the 
greatest difference only 5*. 6d. instead of 13*. 6 d. He 
would then take the five years from 1781 to 1785, inclu- 
sive. He found that the highest average for any of those 
years was 5 2s. 8 d. 9 and the lowest 44*. 4 d . ; thus showing 
the greatest difference to be 8*. 4 d. Now, he begged the 
honourable members to recollect, that the greatest differ- 
ence in the average of the five years under the Corn-law of 
1828 was 13*. 6d. He would ask them, therefore, whether 
what he had just read was not sufficient to show that there 
was greater fluctuation in prices at present than there was 
formerly ? Did it not show that the Corn-law that had 
been passed to prevent fluctuation had failed in its object ? 
But he would not stop there. He was prepared to con- 
tend, that taking yearly averages did not furnish any thing 
like a correct criterion by which to judge of the extent of 
fluctuations in the course of a year. The price of com at 
one period of a year might be 80*. a quarter, and at an- 
other 40*.; and yet the yearly average might make it 
appear 60*. Under such circumstances the country might 
labour under all the evils of the greatest fluctuation in 
prices, and yet it would not be apparent. He would, 
therefore, adopt a course which he thought would make 
the matter much clearer to the House. He would take 
a period since the passing of the last Corn Bill, and take 
the highest and lowest average prices, not for years, but 
for periods of six weeks. He would compare those aver- 
ages with similar averages that had been made of the price 
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of corn between 1783 and 1791. He obtained the latter 
averages from returns printed in the Gazette of the price 
of corn in the port of London, and signed by the Lord 
Mayor. The returns undoubtedly were only the returns 
of prices of wheat in London ; but that would rather tell 
against his argument than if he took the whole country, as 
it must be quite clear that, in a single market, the price was 
much more liable to fluctuation than when the sales of the 
whole kingdom were taken into account. He would take 
from 1783; and he found that the highest and lowest 
average prices of com, as given by the Lord Mayor, and 
published in the Gazette , were as follows : — 

s • (it St (it s» dt 

In 1784 the prices varied from 48 2 to 41 10 difference 6 4 
In 1785 - - - - 37 5 to 34 6 difference 2 11 

In 1786 - - - - 36 2 to 33 10 difference 2 4 

In 1787 - - - • 44 10 to 36 1 difference 8 9 

In 1788 - - - - 45 1 to 42 9 difference 2 4 

In 1789 - - - - 54 11 to 47 0 difference 7 11 

From that statement the House would see that the largest 
amount of difference was 8s. 9 d. ; the lowest 2s. 4 d . ; those 
had been the fluctuations under a system which had been 
referred to as greatly inferior in its working to that which 
had prevailed since the year 1828, when a measure was 
introduced, which professed so to regulate prices tjhat they 
should always vary between 55s. and 65s. That was Mr. 
Canning’s statement, and on his statement the* bill was 
passed. Now, if prices were even kept within that range, 
he should deem it too extensive ; but, how stood the feet, 
and what had been the operation of the bill ? 


f 



s. 

dt 

s. 

d. 

i. 

d. 

In 1828 fee prices varied from 

75 

3 to 

56 

0 difference 

19 

3 

in 1829 j • 

- 

- 

75 

3“ to 

56 

3 difference 

19 

0 

In 1830 

- 

- 

72 

11 to 

56 

1 difference 

16 

10 

In 1831 i - 

- 

- 

73 

5 to 

60 

5 difference 

13 

0 

In 1832 ? - 

• . . 

- 

63 

5 to 

52 

5 difference 

11 

Q 


Any honourable gentleman who took the trouble to ex- 
amine thef return! would see that the boasted effects of the 
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graduated scale, Which was to limit the fluctuations within 
a range bounded by 55 and 65, had been to create ah 
extent of fluctuation far greater than its projectors at all 
anticipated, and extended much beyond any amount of 
fluctuation which ought to exist under a sound and well- 
regulated system. He contended, also, that a fluctuating 
scale of duties was most injurious to the consumer, and 
was, above all, injurious to the party honourable gentle- 
men said they were anxious to protect. The fluctuating 
scale had proved most deceptive to the farmer. By means 
of that scale, immense importations of corn had taken 
place far beyond the power of the market to take off at 
once ; and the consequence had been that the farmer had 
suffered most severely. Sometimes a low average had 
been obtained for the purpose of importation, by holding 
back the corn on hand, and running up the price, until 
the duty had been reduced to the minimum ; then the re- 
action had taken place, and the fall been accelerated by the 
weight of what had been thus introduced into the market. 
He did not like to trouble the House by referring to 
papers, but there was one other which he felt called upon 
to direct attention to. He wished to allude to what took 
place in 1830. It would be in the recollection of many 
honourable members, that it was much feared that the. 
harvest of 1830 would prove a very bad one ; the greatest 
fears wefe expressed on the subject, and, above all, oil the 
Com Exchange. The price of com rose rapidly in June 
and July, and the duty decreased to the extent of 2s* > 4s. 9 
and 6s . a- week on the quarter, but still not a single quarter 
of corn was brought out of the bonded warehouses. The 
harvest came on, and was a moderate one ; although it waa 
not of the average quantity, it was of good quality. The 
farmer of course expected to obtain for the deficiency a 
higher price for his corn. Just previous to the harvest, 
however, the prices had risen to that extent that the duty 
fell to nothing, and the consequence was, that in the course 
of six weeks, namely, from the 5th of August to the 30th" 
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of September, during which period it was thought that the 
harvest would be deficient, not less than 1 ,250,000 quarters 
of wheat were taken out of bond, and carried into the 
market. The consequence was, that prices fell to a ruin- 
ous extent, and the farmers could get nothing like a remu- 
nerating price for their corn. He begged the House to 
recollect that that was under a law framed for the protec- 
tion of the farmer — under a law that was to give him com- 
plete prosperity. He asked whether it would not have been 
much better for the farmer if there had been a fixed duty ? 
The farmer naturally calculated on getting something more 
than the average price for his produce, in proportion to 
the diminution of the crop ; but he found, just as the 
harvest came in, instead of prices rising or continuing 
high, that in the course of six weeks, the price of wheat 
fell no less than 11s. 3 d. per quarter, from 72 s. lid. to 
61 s. 8d. He contended, that a fixed duty of from 8$. to 
10$. the quarter, under which foreign corn could at all 
times come into the markets of this country at a moderate 
price, would have prevented this occurrence and the con- 
sequent loss. He now begged to call the attention of the 
House to the effect of the fluctuating law upon our ship- 
ping. In order to reach a given market before the average 
changed, it was necessary to ship the corn without^ loss of 
time ; and hence it followed, that the instant the ports of 
this country were thrown open for the admission o¥ foreign 
corn, the vessels on the spot were used for the purpose. 
It therefore happened that by far the larger proportion of 
the foreign grain imported into our ports reached this 
country in foreign, and not in British, bottoms ; but would 
this be the case if the present Corn-laws were not in being ? 
TTndoubtedly it would not, and consequently he was justi- 
fied in saying that these laws operated most injuriously 
upon our Shipping interest. One of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee on Trade of last year, 
Mr. Young, — - a jpentleman who did not take the same 
view that be {Mr. Thomson) did with regard to the ship- 
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ping interest, and whose opinion he would, therefore, the 
more readily quote upon this particular point, gave the 
following evidence : Mr. Young was asked — 

“ Do you think that having a larger proportion of the 
carrying trade of corn would be beneficial to you?” — 
“Yes, it would; if there was a fixed duty upon com, I 
have no doubt it would be beneficial to us, for, at the pre- 
sent time, if the ports are opened, orders go out to the 
foreign ports ; the foreign ships are at home and get 
freighted ; and, before the English ships can get out, the 
principal part of the orders are filled up, and the freights 
get lower ; we are, therefore, disappointed when we get 
there.” 

“ Do you consider that the alteration from a fluctuating 
to a fixed duty would be the means of giving additional 
employment to the British shipping V* — “ Yes, it would.” 

Mr. Hedley, another witness whom he questioned on 
the subject, gave evidence to the same purport. Mr. Hedley 
was asked — 

“ Do you think the shipping interest would be benefited 
by an alteration of the Corn-laws ? ” — “ I think, if there 
was a fixed duty, it would give very great increased em- 
ployment to British shipping, instead of foreign, in the 
early jjprt of the year. At the present moment, when any 
prospact of bad weather occurs during the harvest, or even 
in the spring of the year, the orders are sent out so quickly, 
that there is not time to send English vessels out, and the 
foreign vessels are taken up forthwith. Now, if there was 
a fixed duty, there would be none of that speculation, and 
we should have*a supply of com of a superior description ; 
there would be a regular import instead of a fluctuating 
one* I think, if there were a fixed duty, British shipping 
would become the carriers of nearly all the corn.” 

** You have stated that you think the English shipping 
interest would be benefited materially by the change in 
the Corn-law you have mentioned ; would not that depend 
upon the comparative expense at which foreign and British 
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ships could be navigated ?” — “ I think that British ship* 
ping could be navigated as cheap as foreign; and even if 
it could not, I should prefer British shipping in bringing 
corn ; you have no dependence upon the foreigner bringing 
com; he perhaps runs into foreign ports, and you have 
nothing but trouble and vexation with him ; a great many 
of them have run into Norway, &c.” 

He came now to the effect produced by this fluctuating 
law on trade, and that was his principal objection to it* 
He had already stated, that he did not give in to the de- 
lusion, that if the Corn-laws were repealed or modified to 
the extent of the present proposition, corn would be much 
cheaper* He did not expect any such thing ; but his 
opinion was, that the price of wheat, under such circum- 
stances, would he much more equal. Now, it was appa- 
rent to common sense, that their object should be, if they 
were obliged to take large supplies of corn, such as they 
did at present, from foreign countries (and the report of 
the Agricultural Committee stated that we depended on 
foreign supplies in ordinary years) — their object, he re- 
peated, should be to make the most of what they were 
obliged to take. Now, under the existing Corn-laws our 
trade in corn with foreign countries, owing to the fluctu- 
ations and the irregular demand, was looked upon by them 
as an absolute nuisance. When a rise in the price $f corn 
took place here, the consequence was a sudden°deman d 
from this country for corn from foreign countries, so as to 
disturb their prices to an incredible extent. The demand 
came so suddenly, and was to such an extent, that the 
effect of it was to derange their system /‘and completely 
unsettle their markets. It appeared from an article that 
was recently given in a paper published by authority in 
Germany, that the demand from England for corn came 
generally so suddenly there, and so greatly disturbed all 
their internal operations, that it was considered by them 
rather as an injury than a benefit. But this was not all. 
Did our present trade in com with foreign countries, large 
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as it was, induce them them to take English goods in 
return ? Did it tend to produce among them a taste for 
English manufactures ? No such thing. There was no 
doubt that a trade, under an equal and fixed duty, and a 
constant communication, would produce such an effect* 
Could there be a doubt that such would be the case, con- 
sidering that during the last five years we had imported 
an amount equal to 6,000,000 quarters of wheat from 
foreign countries ? Could it be denied, that if such a trade 
were carried on upon equal and steady principles it would 
tend to diffuse a taste for, and to promote the consumption 
of, English manufactured goods on the Continent of Eu- 
rope ? But, as the existing law stood, foreign corn came 
to us at rare intervals, and at a high price. How much 
of that price which was eventually paid for foreign corn in 
this country went into the pockets of the producers of it ? 
After the charges for warehousing, for interest of money, 
for insurance from fire, were deducted from the price 
which it fetched, it would be found that a very small pro- 
portion indeed of the total sum paid for it went into the 
pockets of the producers of the corn. Now, that was one 
of the main objections to the existing system of Corn-laws. 
With the present fluctuating duty, while we had to pay a 
high jyice for foreign com, the revenue did not gain by 
the increased price. The producers of the corn were not 
gainers by it. In fact, a great proportion of that price 
was money actually lost. He would appeal to honourable 
members yvhether the interest that was necessarily charged 
for corn laid up in the warehouses of Dantzic for three or 
four years, and then deposited in the warehouses in London; 
for two or three years, was not lost to those who had pro- 
duced that corn, as completely and entirely as if it had 
been money thrown away ? As he had said before, a great 
proportion of the various charges to which foreign com 
was subjected, must be regarded as money thrown away* 
When he was connected with business, the calculation.^ 
was, that kiln-driec| wheat could not be kept for less than 
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8*. or 10*. a quarter annually. Therefore, there was a 
positive loss to that amount — replaced by nothing — - con- 
ferring advantage on no one — which might be saved by 
an alteration of these laws. But then they were told, that 
if the present system were altered, they would depend too 
much on foreign countries for their supply of corn. Now, 
in reply to that argument, it was only necessary to refer 
to the Report of the Agricultural Committee, which showed 
that, at this moment, we were dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for a very large supply of com, and that supply too 
obtained under all the disadvantages incidental to the 
fluctuating duty at present in existence. Was it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that if that duty were a fixed and equal 
one, though that supply might be obtained much cheaper, 
it would be obtained on fairer and jus ter terms ? The 
advocates of the present proposition had been taunted with 
the supposition of placing this country at the mercy of 
foreign countries for its supply of corn in time of war. 
He was surprised to hear his right honourable friend last 
night repeat that taunt, and quote Mr. Huskisson, to the 
effect, that Europe, under such circumstances, might shut 
her ports against us. What was the fact ? — and fact was 
in this case a thousand times better than theory — why, 
that in the middle of the last war, when the greatest efforts 
that were ever resorted to were made to shut us oui from 
the Continental markets, we actually imported % larger 
quantity of com than we had ever imported at any previous 
period; no less in amount than 1,400,000 quarters were 
imported into this country at a time when we were at war, 
and when, according to the extract read by his right ho- 
nourable friend from the pamphlet of Mr. Huskisson, this 
country would sink under the opposition of the Continent. 
His right honourable friend, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, had shown last night, that the fluctuation at Rot- 
terdam* under a system of free trade in com, was still 
greater, witjkin th^last three years, than in Great Britain, 
where the irade was fettered by restrictions* But the 
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cause of the changes in Rotterdam might in a great mea- 
sure be traced to our Corn-laws. That market, from its 
proximity and convenience, was immediately affected by 
our market, and being the theatre of speculation, prices 
were more affected there than even here. Then they had 
been told, that even if a fixed duty should be imposed 
upon the importation of com, the prices would not be 
lower than they were at present. His right honourable 
Mend, while the whole of his arguments went to show 
that the adoption of such a duty would be the ruin of the 
agriculturists, had also contended that, under such circum- 
stances, the prices would not be lower than they now were. 
His right honourable friend showed that the average price 
of wheat in Volhynia and in Ireland was almost precisely 
the same. Was not that circumstance a sufficient answer 
to those who said, that if a fixed scale were adopted, the 
landlords would be ruined, and the farmers severely in- 
jured? If prices were the same in Volhynia and Ireland, 
the preference would be sure to be given to the corn from 
Ireland, because of the necessary charge of 10s. or 15s. 
per quarter on the transport of Polish corn. Now, for his 
part, he knew not how his right honourable friend could 
reconcile his statement, that prices would not fall in con- 
sequence of the adoption of a fixed rate of duty, with that 
ruin too the farmers and landlords which he had so con- 
fidently # predicted as the inevitable result of such a mea- 
sure. They had been told that the landowners were 
entitled to peculiar protection, as the land had peculiar 
burthens to bear. He was not the person to object to 
what was fair and right ; and if it could be shown that the 
landowners were subjected to greater burthens than other 
classes, he would say, that they should be protected. He 
was well aware that the doctrine he was about to pro- 
pound was one that was not calculated to render him 
popular ; hut he would not for that reason shrink from 
declaring his sincere opinion of what he conceived to be 
just. He agreed with his honourable friend* the member 
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for Middlesex, that as this law had only existed since 1815, 
the landowners had no legal claim on the country for com- 
pensation, but he thought they had an equitable claim. 
He would not dispute that the landowners had a claim to 
a certain degree of protection. He would give them com- 
pensation for it. Let them make out their bill of costs ; 
and he for one would pay it with a great deal of pleasure. 
He would say, let the landowners be remunerated for any 
charges to which the land might be specially subject. His 
right honourable friend had referred to Mr. Ricardo, as 
being of that way of thinking. He knew that Mr. Ricardo 
was ; but what did that gentleman say besides ? He had 
calculated those charges, and had said, that a fixed duty of 
10s. was nearly double the amount that was required to 
compensate the landed interest. His right honourable 
friend had quoted Mr. Ricardo as if he were with him, 
and against the imposition of a fixed duty ; but he would 
find, that the authority of Mr. Ricardo was against him 
on that point. Mr. Ricardo proposed the adoption of a 
certain fixed duty, as being a full and sufficient compen- 
sation to the landowners. Let them adopt that plan, and 
do not let them throw away the various sums which he 
had shown were thrown away in the shape of different 
charges under the existing system. By the adoption of 
such a plan as that of a fixed duty, there was no doubt that 
the revenue would be a gainer; and, under such *circum- 
stances, he would not object to appropriate the amount of 
duty thus received towards affording that relief to the 
landowners to which they should prove themselves entitled. 
He feared that he had rather trespassed on the time and 
attention of the House; but he was sure that the great 
importance of the subject would be a sufficient excuse 
with the House for going so much into detail with regard 
to it. He Mad endeavoured to go through, and he hoped 
with some success, the arguments which had been urged 
on the other f side of^the question. The argument of time 
alone had b|en touched upon, and upon that he would 
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only observe, that if ever there was a time for making such 
a change as that now proposed, properly and beneficially, 
it was the present. They had heard it much dwelt upon, 
that the price of corn was now at 48s., and that it could 
not fall much below that. He would answer for it, that 
any importation which could take place at the present 
moment, more especially when he looked at the state of 
the south-east of Europe, where corn was almost as dear 
as it was here, and where the Government was actually 
marching the population to the corn, because, to do so, 
cost less than it would to carry the corn to the population. 
He would answer for it that any quantity which could be 
sent in now would not disturb the existing price in England. 
As the only argument which had been adduced against a 
change was that arising from a fear of a fall in that price 
it was clear, that now was the time to effect a change. 
But there was another powerful argument for it : — They 
could legislate now with calmness, with deliberation, and 
with wisdom. Let them wait till the price of corn should 
rise — let them wait until one of those fluctuations should, 
under the dispensation of Providence, occur, through a 
failure of the harvest in this country, with a failure also of 
the harvest in France (a prior customer to us in the markets 
of the Continent) with those markets not abundantly 
stocked, hardly sufficient, in fact, to supply their own de- 
mands, let them wait till that time should arrive ; and 
then a change in the Corn-laws would be called for in 
much less respectful language than he should wish ever to 
see addressed to that House. They could now legislate, 
holding the balance equally poised between all the different 
interests connected with this great question. Let them but 
legislate wisely on this subject pow, and they might secure 
that continental market for their manufactures which delay 
might deprive them of; let them but adopt this proposition 
now, and they might meet effectually that continental 
combination which was at that moment arising in different 
parts of Germany to shut out English manufactures from 
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their markets. Let them postpone what must eventually 
be done with regard to the Corn-laws, and that combination 
would have spread so widely, and become so deeply rooted, 
that it would be . inaccessible to argument and impossible 
to be overturned. Above all things he would say to the 
House — “ Act now.” Let them act now, in order to 
answer that notion, which, in his opinion, arose from igno- 
rance or mistaken ideas, namely — that, in the first place, 
very cheap bread would be the result of such a measure as 
that now proposed, and that, in the next place, the effect 
of the existing law was to deprive the people of food. 
That feeling, however mistaken it might be, existed, and 
they might depend upon it that it was diffusing itself 
generally throughout the country. Such an opinion could 
not be put down by argument ; and the only effectual 
means of putting it down — the only effectual mode to 
convince the public of the fallacy of the notion, consisted 
in the House resolving to resort to a different system. 
He, for one, would submit cheerfully to the decision of 
that House, whatever it should be; but he would not 
answer that such would be the feeling out of doors. He 
was afraid that he could not doubt what that decision 
would be. They would, most probably, pronounce in 
favour of the existing system ; they would, most probably, 
declare that that system was the right one ; but h^ could 
not conclude without expressing his opinion, in the words 
of Lord Liverpool, that, in spite of any decision they might 
come to, a restriction on the food of the people could not 
endure. 
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SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT HON. 
C. POULETT THOMSON, ON MR. VILLIERs’s MOTION FOR 
GOING INTO A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE ON THE 
CORN LAWS. 1839. 

\ 

I suppose it is not likely that the present debate will 
terminate this night, but I rise for the purpose of address- 
ing the House, because I shall not be able, I fear, to take 
another occasion of doing so on the present subject, in 
consequence of the indisposition under which I labour, 
I therefore must, however late in the evening, throw my- 
self upon the indulgence of the House, but in return, 1 
will endeavour to compress my observations, and the argu- 
ments I mean to bring forward upon the present occasion, 
into the smallest possible compass. It would, indeed, be 
extremely difficult now to say anything new upon a matter 
which has already been so much discussed, and which has 
been canvassed so frequently both in and out of this place. 
Before I proceed, however, I must say that I rejoice that 
this question is at last brought before the House, in the 
mannet in which it has been introduced by my honourable 
friend; £hat it has been discussed on those grounds on 
which I think it ought alone to be discussed, with reference 
to the general interests of this country, and not of any par- 
ticular class. I have never disguised my own opinion from 
those gentlemen, many of them friends of mine, who have, 
much to their credit, agitated this question — I have never 
disguised my opinion from them, that they rather injured 
their own cause, and the objects they seek to accomplish, 
by narrating the grounds on which they press their claims. 

I am not surprised that, feeling as they must naturally do, 
their own interests deeply involved, affected as they were 
in their own pursuits and their own business, they should 
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have so narrowed the grounds upcmwhieh they stood ; but, 
for my part, I confess, I never fished to treat the subject 
in any other way than with reference, as I have before 
said, to the general interests of the country. I was glad 
to find that my honourable friend, the member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, had at first been inclined to 
meet the question, now under our consideration, in an 
equally fair manner. That honourable gentleman has, 
however, yielding to thjp advice of others, which no doubt 
he has reason for doing, flinched from the proposition 
which he himself announced — he has retreated from his 
own position, and now means to meet the motion with a 
negative, and not to press the resolutions of which he has 
given notice. I own I can understand very well why he 
does so with regard to the first resolution which stands on 
the Notice Book ; I have thought that but very few sup- 
porters would probably be found for that resolution which 
my honourable friend originally meant to propose. It 
was too absurd to find friends! But with regard to his 
second resolution, although he withdrew it, I can see no 
reason why it should be withdrawn, unless my honourable 
friend is prepared to vote with me. I know no grounds 
on which it is possible to refuse to go into a committee of 
the House, unless we are prepared to agree to what my 
honourable friend had at first intended to say, narfiely — 
that the law as it at present stands is good, has* worked 
well, has answered its purpose, and ought to be maintained* 
Now I am prepared to contend for the exact reverse of 
that proposition, to say that these laws are injurious to the 
general interests of the community, and it is for that reason, 
and with a view to change them, that I agree to the pro- 
position of the honourable mover. 

It has been stated, that it is the object of my honourable 
friend, the member for Wolverhampton, in making his 
present motion, t^ repeal totally and immediately the 
actually existing Ccjm-laws. Now I have heard nothing to 
that effect fall from my honourable friend. I know the 
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opinions which my 1iono|jpable friend entertains, yet, when 
he goes into committee on „the subject, it does not follow 
that the House will be bound to assent to them. If I was 
asked whether it would, in my opinion, be beneficial to 
this country to abolish the Corn-laws, my answer would be 
that it would. If I were asked whether it might not be 
better to have even a free trade in corn, I would reply in 
the affirmative also. But when I state this I am perfectly 
aware that there are considerable and weighty interests to 
be looked into which cannot be lightly treated ; and that 
they should be all fairly considered and equitably dealt 
with, and time given gradually to effect a change. I am 
therefore taking a practical view of the subject, ready to 
go into a committee upon it, in the hope that we shall be 
able to introduce such a practical change in the existing 
system of laws as may prove really beneficial to all parties, 
and which will not injure any interests whatsoever. I 
therefore contend that those who are not inclined to sup- 
port my view of the alteration requisite, and who yet do 
not go the whole length of maintaining that the law has 
worked well, and is the best which can be established, are 
nevertheless bound to go into committee, and there they 
will have full and ample opportunity of opposing or sup- 
porting the propositions which may be submitted to them. 
There diey may propose their own schemes if they please. 
I would ^sk my noble friend (Lord Stanley) who cheers, 
if, according to the forms of this House, it is possible to 
introduce any change in these laws in any other manner 
than by going into committee ? There, and there alone, 
we should be fully able to discuss the various expedients 
which may be deemed necessary in this instance, and there 
I shall be prepared to submit to them my own particular 
plans, to be adopted or not, as the House thinks fit. But 
having said thus much, I feel bound to assert now that 
there are parts of the speech of the honourable mover with 
which I am not prepared to agree, particularly with refer- 
ence to what my honourable friend had stated, about the 
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price of com. To these slight differences, however, it is 
not necessary particularly to ajlude. 

The question has been put fairly, in this simple way, 
who is for, and who is against, the present system of Corn* 
laws unaltered, as they stand. 

The first point then is, what is the present law ? and 
here I agree certainly with the honourable member for the 
North Riding, who has made no real difference between 
the law of 1828 and that of 1815, or 1822. Whatever 
might have been the intention practically the effect has 
been the same. My own argument is, that the two laws 
are practically the same. The present law professes to 
afford a remedy for the fluctuating prices which had been 
found so injurious to the different interests in the country, 
and it accordingly proposed a fluctuating scale of duties, 
instead of the prohibition up to a certain price, and free 
admission afterwards, as fixed by the law' of 1815, and the 
law of 1822. Its object was, to a certain degree, to place 
the corn trade something upon the same footing as the 
other branches of trade in the country, and to allow the 
importation of corn, not merely at the price where under 
the former law prohibition ceased, but at a price far below 
that point. Now, that result has not been obtained, for, 
although it professed to allow corn to come in at a lower 
rate, yet the result has not answered expectations^, and, in 
this respect, matters stand nearly in the same f position 
with respect to the import of foreign corn as under the 
old Corn-law. The com of foreign countries is not brought 
into the market when the price is such as the present law 
contemplated. It is only when the price is such as would 
have perm&ted foreign corn to be sold under the old law 
that foreign com is brought into the market. This is 
clearly proved by a document I hold in my hand. Since 
the law came into operation in July, 1828, up to the 3 1st 
of December, 1838, there have been 6,788,000 quarters 
of corn imported. Now, we have had frequently corn at 
very high prices irrfhis country, and if the law had operated 
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according to what the framers of it at the time expected 
from a moderate duty (the price of 70*. being considered 
by the law of 1822 as the famine price), it would be sup- 
posed that a considerable quantity of corn would have come 
in at a lower price ; whereas, of the 6,788,000 quarters of 
com, 5,089,000 quarters came in paying a duty Jess than 
6*. 8d., the duty when the price was 71*., the rate at which 
prohibition ceased under the old law having been 70*. So 
that under the present law 75 per cent, of all com imported 
came in at a price above 70*., and only 25 per cent, came 
in at a lower price. It stands to reason that it should be 
so, for it must be known by any one who watches the 
operations of the corn-market, that when corn begins to 
rise, all persons holding corn in bond do not bring out 
their corn, paying 16*. or 20*. duty ; but what they do is 
this, they wait, and operate on the market, till at last the 
price rises to 73*., and corn comes out at 1*. duty. Is 
this a benefit ? But before I come to this point I turn — 
having stated the effect of the law — to the honourable 
members opposite, and ask what were the intention and 
views of the framers of it ? What was the declared object 
of the committee of 1821 ? The great object to be secured 
was to obtain a steady price for corn ; a price free from 
fluctuation. The admirable report, framed by the com- 
mittee #of which Sir Thomas Gooch was chairman, was 
written \jy Mr. Huskisson, and introduced under the aus- 
pices of the chairman — that admirable report, setting out 
with a statement, clear and convincing as to what the law 
should be, required above all things that prices should be 
steadied and fluctuations" prevented ; and I am astonished 
that in the corn bill of 1827, or the law of 1828, the 
recommendation of that report has not been followed up^ 
and that the fluctuating scale has been introduced. I hold 
in my hand a document which will prove, beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt, that the object contemplated by the framers 
of the present law was the prevention of the fluctuation in 
the market and I shall take the liberty of reading that 
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document to the House, I hold in my hand an extract 
from the speech of the author of the bill of 1827 ; and 
what did Mr. Canning say in introducing that bill ? 

* € It seems to me desirable, that if there is to be a trade 
in com at all, it should be conducted as far as possible on 
the principle of other trades, in a sober regular course, and 
not by perpetual jerks and impulses, arising out of extra- 
ordinary emergencies. I am persuaded, that if importation 
be always free, taking sufficient security against an inun- 
dation of the home market, it will flow in a regular equable 
current, supplying the real wants of the country without 
overwhelming it ; instead of rendering the trade, as now, 
under the principle of prohibition, a perpetual series of 
alterations between a drought and a deluge. I think this 
project will tend to equalise the prices, and keep that 
equalisation of prices steady. The market will, indeed, 
assume such a steadiness, that, instead of a fluctuation 
between 112s. at one time and 38s. at another, the vibra- 
tions will probably be found to be limited with the small 
circle of from about 55* . to about 65 *. The plan will 
provide against the mischief arising from sudden gluts in 
the market at one time, and sudden dearths compelling us 
to legislate occasionally in contradiction to our general 
system of legislation at another.” * 

Now, what I ask is, whether these expectations have 
been fulfilled ? Can any man, who has attended to the 
prices of corn in this country, pretend that such has been 
the result ? I hold in my hand a statement of the highest 
and lowest prices of corn in each year, from 1828. In 
1828, the highest price of wheat was 76*., the lowest, 51*. : 
the difference, 49 per cent. In 1829, highest price 75*., 
lowest 55*.;: the difference, 37 per cent. In 1830, highest 
price 74*., lowest 55*.; difference, 35 per cent. In 1831, 
highest pricp 75*., lowest 59*.; the difference between the 
highest ancf lowest prices was 27 per cent. In 1832, 

f Hanaa/cPs New Series, vol. xvi. p. 770. 
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highest price 63s., lowest 51$., 24 per cent. In 1833, 
highest price 56s. 9 lowest 49s., 14 per cent. In 1834, 
highest price 49s., lowest 40s., 22 per cent. In 1835, high- 
est price 44s., lowest 36s., 22 per cent. In 1836, the 
highest price was 60s., the lowest 36s. ; the difference 
68 per cent. In 1837, highest price 60s., lowest 51s. ; 
difference 17 per cent. In 1838, highest price 78s. lowest 
52s . ; difference 49 per cent. Between 1836 and 1839, 
there was a difference of 1 16 per cent, between the highest 
and lowest prices. I ask whether the object, as explained 
in the passage I have read from Mr. Canning’s speech, has 
been attained ? I can show, by returns with which I will 
not now trouble the House, that under another state of 
the law, dissimilar to that which exists at present, the 
fluctuations during ten years were never half so much. 

But my honourable friend has said that we must look 
to other considerations, with reference to other interests — 
tenants, labourers, and others. I am ready to examine 
the question upon that ground, and I am prepared to con- 
tend that, as the law stands, it is most injurious to all 
these interests. But, before I go on with this part of my 
argument, I call upon the gentlemen on the other side to 
say, why corn should have a duty different from all other 
articles. There are not fluctuating duties upon wine, or 
timbeij upon silk or cotton ; why then upon corn ? On 
what principle is it that, after the system laid down by 
Mr. Canning has so signally failed, we continue to apply 
a different law to corn from that applied to other articles ? 
For whose interest then I ask is all this done ? for the 
tenant ? who can deny that fluctuation of price must be 
most injurious to him ? He can never tell what he ought 
to pay for his land, what return he ought to get for his 
capital. To the uncertainty which already exists in all 
farming operations, you superadd an additional amount 
of uncertainty, and you call that a good law for the 
tenant. 

With regard to the landlord, instead of entering into an 
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argument to show how, on theory and on principle, the 
law must be injurious to him, I must be permitted to ad- 
vert to .a document, respecting which there can be no dis- 
pute, which will be a good test of what the agriculturist 
has experienced from the law. If the law be what it has 
been represented by its advocates, we have a right to ex- 
pect that its effects on agriculture will be beneficial ; but 
I find, from the records*- before me, that since 1828, there 
have been no less than five king’s speeches in which refer- 
ence was made to the depressed state of agriculture, and 
which called the earliest attention of parliament to the 
subject, with a view of devising relief. Upon the 4th of 
February, 1830, his late majesty, in his speech from the 
throne, said — 

“ His majesty laments that, notwithstanding this indi- 
cation of active commerce, distress should prevail among 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes in some parts 
of the United Kingdom.” 

But that, however, was not considered strong enough, 
and an amendment was moved by the right honourable 
baronet opposite (the member for Kent), the tendency of 
which was, to describe the distress which prevailed in more 
forcible language. In 1831, upon the 6th of December, 
the king, in his speech from the throne, said — 

“ I deeply lament the distress which still prevails in 
many parts of my dominions ; and for which the ♦preserv- 
ation of peace both at home and abroad will, under Divine 
Providence, afford the best and most efficacious remedy.” 

In 1833 there was no mention of the subject, but com- 
mittees were appointed to inquire into the state of trade 
and agriculture. In 1834, the king’s speech contained the 
following paragraph: — 

9t I have to lament the continuance of distress amongst 
the proprietors and occupiers of land.” 

In 1835, the speech from the throne said — 

u I deeply lament that the agricultural interest con- 
tinues in a slate of gfSreat depression*” 
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In 1836, his majesty said — 

“ I lament that any class of my subjects should still 
suffer distress, and the difficulties which continue to be 
felt in many important branches of agriculture may deserve 
your inquiry, with a view of ascertaining whether there 
are any measures which parliament can advantageously 
adopt for the alleviation of this pressure.” 

There were five king’s speeches^ and a committee of the 
House in one year when the subject was not mentioned 
in a king’s speech, within a few years, all indicating an 
incre^feed or continued distress amongst the agricultural 
class : and after that we are told that the present system 
works well, and that the law requires no change ! Really, 
I know not how posterity may read history, but I think it 
must seem hereafter that those gentlemen who so recently 
complained of their condition, and then boasted that the 
law under which they suffered was the best that could be 
enacted, must have committed some great mistake. 

As to the labourer, I cannot understand how he can be 
otherwise than benefited by a change of the law. The 
only thing which he can bring to market is his labour, and 
the price which he obtains for it depends upon the ratio 
which the supply bears to the demand in the market. 
Whatever increases the demand for labour raises his wages 
— whatever diminishes it reduces them. I do not advert, 
of coux$e, to what may be the case in some agricultural 
districts, where, owing to the difficulty of transporting 
labour, and the effect of the Poor Law, the labourer is 
reduced to the mere minimum of subsistence ; but in a 
healthy state of society, and generally through this coun- 
try, no one will deny that my position is correct. How 
does your Corn-law then operate upon him ? By dimi- 
nishing the means of employment it lowers the wages 
which he receives. By raising the price of food it makes 
those money wages of still less value to him. I may be 
told, indeed, that he would lose employment by so much 
British corn ceasing to be cultivated; but if so (which I do 
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not believe to be the case), a greater quantity of foreign 
would come in because it was cheaper, and it must be paid 
for by something, the produce of this country, which would 
absorb the labour thus displaced. If foreign com were, 
therefore, admitted, Jt would be manifestly for his benefit. 
If corn became cheap the labourer’s wages would be of 
more value, and the effect would be, to increase the de- 
mand for labour, whilst it decreased the price of the 
labourer’s food. But above all, a greater equality of prices 
would ensue, which would have a tendency to benefit the 
labourer, inasmuch as he is always a sufferer from the 
fluctuation of prices. If any man, indeed, more than 
another, has an interest in the alteration of the Corn-laws, 
with a view to avoid fluctuations, it is the labourer. It is 
well known that the wages of labour do not rise or decrease 
as rapidly, and in the same proportion, as the price of 
provisions, and it is this fact which makes the present 
system inflict great injury on him. In 1835 and 1836, 
when the prices of corn were low, the wages of labourers 
in the agricultural districts, where there is often a supply 
greater in amount than the demand for labour, were de- 
creased to match the price of corn ; and when an increase, 
and a rapid increase, took place in the price of corn, there 
has not been a corresponding increase in the amount of 
the labourer’s wages, so that he has merely the same c^nount 
of money to receive for his labour when the price «of corn 
has been doubled ; therefore I contend that no class of 
persons are more interested in the subject than the labour- 
ing class, nor is the condition of any class more influenced 
by the Corn-laws. My honourable friend said that one 
of the objects which would be achieved by a change in the 
law would be, to reduce the wages of labourers to 4s. per 
week, and in this resolution he included manufacturing as 
well as agricultural labourers — I utterly deny that! Now 
what are the demands of the labourers ? They say they 
want employment— they want the means of getting a live- 
lihood — they |want W be placed in a position which will 
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enable them to earn their bread. That is one reasoh why 
I feel that a change is necessary, because I am convinced 
that if the Corn-laws were changed there would be an 
increase in the demand for workmen, and the rate of 
Wages would be increased with the increased demand for 
their labour. 

The next point to which my honourable friend (Mr. 
Cayley) adverted, was the effect a change in the present 
system would have upon the trade of the country. It is 
not my intention to follow my honourable friend through 
the minute calculations into which he has gone, with regard 
to the prices of cochineal, indigo, cotton twist, and other 
articles : for to attempt to compare the variations in the 
prices of commodities of that kind, which depend upon so 
many various and conflicting circumstances, with the price 
of the great necessary of life, seems to me to be quite beside 
the question. All the commodities to which my honourable 
friend has alluded are subject, in consequence of the mode- 
rate amount of supply, to speculation in the market to a 
great extent ; they are subject to the chances of different 
markets in Europe far more than corn can possibly be. But 
my honourable friend has said — and here I * venture to 
differ from him very considerably — my honourable friend 
has said, “ Why, your home trade is the only trade you 
have fgot to look to, and I would not see the country 
sacrificed for the sake of a foreign trade.” Now I must 
tell my honourable friend that it is a little too late to talk 
of this nation being independent of other countries ; my 
honourable friend might have said such was the case one 
hundred, or at least seventy or eighty years ago ; but the 
time is past, and now England has a large population de- 
pendent entirely upon her foreign trade. I do not say 
that the home trade is not beneficial to this country, but 
I cannot conceive how the home trade is to be lost, nor 
has any attempt been made to show that it would be ; but 
now that millions and millions of the population of Great 
Britain are dependent upon the foreign trade, I beg to 
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ask honourable gentlemen who cheer me, whether it is 
not too much to talk lightly of that trade, which supports 
so large a proportion of the population of the country. Do 
honourable gentlemen know the amount of the exports from 
this country — do they know what the foreign trade is? Why 
the country scarcely imports anything but raw materials ; it 
imports of them to the extent of between 25,000,000/. and 
30,000,000/. for the purposes of home consumption or for 
manufactures to be sent away again. What I complain of 
in the existing Corn-laws is this, that this country has, by 
those laws, raised against it many of the other nations of 
the world, not because we do not take corn from them, but 
on account of the uncertainty which is thrown into the 
trade with them, in consequence of our system of duties, 
which, declaring that England shall never apply to foreign- 
ers, if she can possibly help it, has done every thing 
that is possible to shut the markets of Europe and America 
against the British manufactures, and have induced na- 
tions to adopt hostile policy in commercial matters, which 
would never have occurred but for these laws. Do I speak 
without book when I state this ? An honourable gentle- 
man behind me has moved for the production of whatever 
correspondence has taken place between the Government 
of this country, and those of other nations, on the subject 
of the Corn-laws, or for any propositions made, or notices 
given by foreign countries, willing to trade with this 
country, provided the present system of Corn-laws were 
done away with. Those documents I shall produce to my 
honourable friend and the House ; but I must at the same 
time mention, that they are a class of communications 
which do not generally take place in an official form ; they 
are more generally the result of private letters, and there- 
fore the information contained in them is not so full 
as I could dqsire. But some time ago a gentleman, Mr. 
McGregor, wafe pent to. Germany, to inquire into the con- 
dition of the German League, and I have with me let- 
ters I have received^ from him, bearing on the subject 
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now before the House, and which I will read. This is 
dated in 1836. 

“ I am perpetually told, that England must reduce her 
own tariff before she can reasonably expect Germany to 
do so.” 

And in reply to Mr. M*Gregor, the foreign minister 
for Wurtemberg thus expresses himself. 

“ I am opposed to anything like particular protections 
given to any branch of industry, being convinced that such 
protection is a general tax on the community. 

“ We have few articles.besides coarse linens and natural 
produce, as corn, and cattle, and probably some of the 
wool, which we send by the Neckar and Rhine to Hol- 
land, that would find their way to your markets at re- 
duced duties ; but, settle the preliminaries of a commercial 
treaty with Prussia, and I presume there will not be much 
difficulty in Wurtemberg adhering to it.” 

I will read another extract in relation to our commerce 
with Prussia : — 

“ M. Kuchn6, the Prussian Commissionary, is a gentle- 
man of intelligent views, and seems fully to comprehend 
the importance of a commercial treaty with England, but 
argues our Corn-laws are the supreme obstacle. He is 
at the same time said to be the most skilful member of 
the Congress.” 

And again — 

“ Baron Smit, the Wurtemberg minister at the Bavarian 
Court, the projector of the Germanic Union , tells me, that 
he can discover no objection whatever in meeting the views 
of foreign states, to a reasonable extent, in reducing the 
high duties in the Germanic tariff provided that such states 
will act with something like reciprocity towards Germany; 
but he also contends that the British tariff ranges much 
higher than the Germanic tariff as twenty to thirty per 
cent, compared to ten per cent., and on linens, and every 
article from Germany, as wood, corn, and some other 
natural produce much higher.” 
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On the 14th July M. Kuchne said, — 

“ If any arrangement be entered into, you must begin 
at Berlin, and a reduction of your com duties to a fixed 
rate must be preliminary to any understanding as to a re- 
duction on our .part of duties on your commodities. 

“ Without saying how such an arrangement could be 
effected, I alluded to the proposed reduction of the duty 
on timber, and such as would probably be made on some 
other articles, as linens, Nuremburg wares, mineral water, 
&£• ;$but he took his stand upon corn, saying the other 
reductions were but of little consequence.” 

Thdse extracts with which I have troubled the House 
will show how foreign trade has been affected by the Corn- 
law system; which has been said to work so well that no 
system can be better devised. So much with regard to 
their effect. But we have been told that some protection 
is necessary. I would not, if such were the opinion of the 
House, object to a fair protection ; but what I object to 
is, the present mode of administering this protection, and 
I contend that it produces no advantage. 

I do not object to that fair protection being given which 
may be demanded by those additional burthens which it is 
supposed the land pays. I wish for protection to that 
extent ; but what we quarrel with is the mode in which 
the law gives the present protection, which I contend is 
of no advantage to this country, while it is a detriment to 
others. At the same time my honourable friend has made 
a most exaggerated statement of the amount of that pro- 
tection, in consequence of what he has been pleased to call 
the burthens oh land. He has estimated the value of capital 
engaged in land to be 690,000,000/. ; but I confess I cannot , 
follow; my honourable friend’s calculation, so as to be satis- 
fied with the correctness of that statement. I am, how- 
eirer, willing to* admit that there have been burthens which 
pr&s exclusively upon land ; many of them, however, have 
been redressecf, and J. should therefore like to examine 
into themin committee ; and if the grievance be subs tan- 
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tiated, then to give a fair protection* The burthen which 
has chiefly been alluded to is t fye poor rate. 

Now the returns for the year 1838 showed the propor- 
tions of all burthens on land and other property ; and of 
the poor-rate and high-way rate, land paid, it appeared* 
65 per cent, and houses and other property paid 35 per 
cent. Now, taking the same proportion in 1838, the 
whole amount of poor-rate, highway-rate, and other im- 
posts, was about 5,186,000/. of which land paid 3,275,000/., 
and other property paid 1,911,000/. or again taking the 
poor-rate alone, it amounted last year to 4,123,000/., of 
which land paid 2,604,000/. and houses and other property 
paid 1,519,000/. I state this to show that those burthens 
do not exclusively fall upon land, and that other property 
pays very considerably towards them ; and must remark, 
that when a balance comes to be made out of the account 
on both sides, the probate and legacy duty of 2,284^000/., 
which is paid exclusively by other interests, must be taken 
into account and set against the other charges. 

It has also been said that the malt tax is a burthen on 
land. I regret that the right honourable baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, was not in his place to answer that 
assertion when it was made — answer it he could, for I 
have heard the right honourable baronet make a speech 
on th# subject of the malt tax (and I have voted with the 
right honourable baronet in consequence of that speech, 
and the doctrines therein laid down), in which he esta- 
blished irresistibly that the malt tax was not a tax on 
land, but a tax paid by the consumer. Undoubtedly, 
by limiting consumption, it affects the distribution of 
crops, and is a grievance to that extent, but to that exteht 
only. 

Then I must ask, why it is that the House refuses 
make any alteration in the existing Corn-laws. Is that 
refusal from a fear of lowering the price of com ? My 
own opinion is (and I do not state it now for the first 
time), that by a change the prices, on an average of years, 
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would not be much lower than at present ; it is my firm 
belief, that wheat could not be imported to be laid in at 
30s., 32s., or 33 s . per quarter, as has been most errone- 
ously asserted — that is, in my judgment, perfectly out of 
the question ; if there were a regular demand for it, and 
the supply was steadily taken, it would be impossible, 
from any calculation that has been made, that wheat could 
be brought into this country under 40a\ or 50 s. per 
quarter* The House ought to remember* that this 
cbuntry has this circumstance to contend with, that the 
farther from rivers or the sea shore, or other means of 
communication, we go to procure our supplies* the greater 
will be the expense ; and not only a greater expense ac- 
cording to common progression, but according to an infi- 
nitely increasing progression* In my travels I have 
known, in a province of Russia, for instance, wheat sell at 
5s. pjSr^qtiarter, but such was the expense of carriage and 
the charges of transport, that it could not be carried to a 
neighbouring province at a less price than 20s. and 25s • 
It is not many years ago since, in that very country, which 
forms such a bugbear to honourable gentlemen opposite, I 
mean the south of Russia, when the crops failed it was 
found to be cheaper to send the population to the food in 
a distant province, than to transport the food to them ! 
But if honourable members are so afraid of lowering the 
price, I must be permitted to ask them to go back, f,nd see 
how little their fears on other subjects have been justified 
by the events which have ensued* I will, as an instance, 
take the article of Wool. Honourable members will re- 
member the* debates which took place, when a proposal 
was made to admit foreign wool into this country, and 
when it was declared by a noble friend of mine in another 
itffflace, that the sheep farmers of this country would be 
utterly>nd smtirely ruined, that it would be impossible for 
them to con|pete with those flocks which produced wool so 
cheaply abroad* ^fow, what was the result? Why, that 
the sheep Ihrmer m this country now receives a higher 
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price for his wool than he did before the change took 
place. -*••• 

This will appear from the following statement of the 
average prices of Leicester long wools from the years 1821 
to 1838 inclusive, per tod of 28 lbs. : — Average price in 
1821, 32*. 6d . ; in 1822, 294?. ; in 1823, 26s . ; in 1824, 29*; 
in 1825, 40*. 6 d . ; in 1826, 28*. ; in 1827, 26*. ; in 1828, 
24*. ; in 1829, 21*. 6 d . ; in 1830, 21*. 6 d . ; in 1831, 30*.; 
in 1832, 30*. 6 d . ; in 1833, 38*. 6 d. ; in 1834, 46*. ; in 
1835, 39*.; in 1836,41*.; in 1837, 37*.; and in 1838,’ 
38*. The high range of prices for the last six years is to 
be ascribed to the increasing export. Although the trade 
was thrown open in 1826, it was some time before the ex- 
port was sufficiently great to affect prices. It was the 
speculation induced by the over-issue of paper in 1825, 
previous to the panic, which occasioned the high prices of 
1825. If the export of wool were prohibited, a& fts^Herly, 
it is the opinion of well-informed persons, that the*; price of 
Leicester long wool would not exceed 25*. per tod ; the 
free trade in wool has, consequently, given the agricultural 
interest a clear advantage of 15*. per tod for the last six 
years, on the whole of the long wool growth of the king- 
dom, which is estimated at 300,000 packs of eight tods 
each, or equivalent to 1£ million sterling. And this great 
advantage was literally forced on the agricultural interest, 
who anticipated from free trade in wool, the absolute ruin 
of the wool grower. This, then, was the result of their 
apprehensions — this was the effect of throwing open the 
trade in wool. 

But I now come to the last argument which has been 
urged by my honourable friend, viz* — the dependence of 
this country upon foreigners, in case a change were made in 
the present Corn-laws. I must repeat, that it is now tom* 
late to urge that argument, for, according to the report of 
the committee of 1884, this country is even now depend- 
ent upon foreigners in this respect; and the question 
really is, in what a state does this country stand now* 
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under the present condition of the law with respect to this 
point? Why, this country has found that foreigners were 
inclined to shut their ports to prevent the export of corn, 
because Great Britain is not a steady regular customer — 
that foreigners find they can carry on no beneficial trade 
with her, and that her demand is inconvenient instead of 
advantageous to them. This is one of my main arguments 
for wishing to change the present law. I contend that 
foreigners may be made as much dependent on England 
for the sale of their corn as England is now dependent on 
them for the supply of that commodity. I contend, that 
if a regular, fixed, and steady trade were established with 
them, they would be no more able to prevent their corn 
from coming to the British market, than the Americans 
are able to prevent their cotton. Is not this country de- 
pendent now upon America for cotton ? It is true cotton 
is not a necessary of life, but still there are 1 ,500,000 
people in this country dependent for their bread upon the 
cotton trade. I again repeat, that if there is not that 
mutual interest raised which will make each country de- 
pendent on the other, then there will be as much danger 
from the situation of a population, engaged in all the great 
articles of foreign produce brought here for manufacture, 
as ever there could be from being dependent on foreign 
nations for a supply of corn. But the fact is, th^t at 
present, foreigners look on the demand made on th^m by 
this country for corn rather as a nuisance than otherwise; 
occurring only at seasons when corn is scarce, it deranges 
the whole of their markets by its irregularity. Com 
may be grown by them in expectation of some demand 
from here ; it may be sent to the ports, where it sometimes 
lies for years, at heavy charges for warehouse rent, ; and 
loss of interest on the capital locked up all the time, until 
a Sudden demand comes, and it is taken perhaps at a loss 
to tbe grower! the additional price being merely for thobe 
charges of relit and interest on capital. But what f does 
p|irchasef pay ? Why, because he wan# the 
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corn in a time of necessity, he must pay those additional 
charges, and the extra price is thus just as much thrown 
away, as if so much of the com were thrown into the sea 
from the ships which transport it to this country. On the 
other hand, foreign countries themselves suffer from the 
sudden rise of prices. All their relations are disturbed, 
the price of corn, perhaps low, is suddenly converted intp 
a high price, and their own population suffer from the 
effects of the demand from this country. How different, 
however, would be the position of both, if a regular steady 
trade were established! 

I will not trouble the House farther ; I have, imperfectly 
I fear, but as well as I am able, expressed my opinion 
with regard to the existing Corn-laws, I have contended, 
that the law in its present state, is injurious to the land- 
lord, inasmuch as it produces uncertainty to him — I have 
contended it is injurious to the tenant, inasmuch as he 
never knows what he is about under the great fluctuations 
in prices — it is injurious to the labourer, because it 
deprives him of the employment he would otherwise have 
— and it is injurious to the manufacturer, because it 
fetters his industry and promotes foreign competition. 
This is my view of the case ! It is upon these grounds 
that I recommend the House to accede to the motion of 
my ^xonourable friend. I will not attempt to use further 
argument ; but I 111 venture, in conclusion, to address 
you in the words of one, my right honourable friend, the 
member for Pembroke (Sir J. Graham), and I beg particu- 
larly to address them to those who, acting under a fear of 
those prices, pretend to seek protection for our com. His 
words are these : 

“ The public opinion must be hostile to the present 
Corn-law. The receivers of rent are a very small body. 
Backed by public opinion, they are almost omnipotent — 
m violation of public opinion, they cannot long retain an 
exclusive advantage. The contest is fearful, for on wh&t 
ground will it be decided ? On the very topic 
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inflames to madness, that hunger, which breaks through 
walls, will be arrayed against them. The barriers of 
society will be broken down, and estates, distinctions, 
honours, swept away in one resistless torrent. Let those 
who seek high prices at all risks, remember the words of 
Tacitus : 

* Vulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum aderat, stultis- 
simus quisque pecuniis mercabatur ; apud sapientes cassa 
habebantur, quao neque dari neque accipi salva republica 
poterant/ ” 

In conclusion, I would say, that I only ask the House 
to go with me into Committee, and I shall then establish 
my case. I ask you to let me propose, in that Committee, 
the alteration 1 think beneficial ; and I implore the House 
not heedlessly to reject a motion on which, I believe in my 
conscience, depend the welfare and the stability of the 
material interests of this country.” 


THE END. 


London s 

Printed by A. Sfottiswoodr, 
Strec t-Squa re. 
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